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DuRING the war the entire output of _ 
this new AGERITE was used in GR-S 
but it is now readily available for 
general use. 


AGERITE STALITE is a treitiniseini 
oil-like liquid, non-toxic and easily 
incorporated in natural or synthetic 
rubbers. It is an excellent all-round 
antioxidant and flexing im prover 
and next to AGERITE ALBA is the 
least discoloring and staining of the 
AGERITES. It fills a distinct need in 
the rubber industry and is of wide 
application. 


R.T. VANDERBILT (0. x: 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF NEOPRENE INNER TUBES 


remium quality inner tubes are now being made from neoprene. 

They retain air many times better than tiatural rubber tubes. 
They do not grow excessively and, consequently do not develop 
folds or thin spots, even when transferred several .imes from old 
to new casings. They are resilient and extremely resistant to pinch- 
ing, chafing and tearing. They can be cold or hot patched with ease. 
Their heat and age resistance is unsurpassed. These conclusions 
have been drawn from the results of extensive road and wheel 
tests which have not yet been published. 
RED, BLACK, ORANGE, Or any other desired color tubes can be made 
from neoprene. Since these tubes are now in commercial produc- 
tion, factory processing techniques are well developed. Banbury 
mixing is recommended, but processing on open mills gives satis- 
factory results. Straining is not normally required. Tubing is 
usually carried out with a cold screw, barrel, head and die. A warm 
die may be used for greater smoothness. A neoprene, GR-S, butyl 


or natural rubber stem can be used. 





Recommended Formulas and Procedure 
Red Black 
Tube Tube 
Neoprene GR-M-10, P-3 100.0 100.0 
NEOZONE A : 1.0 1.0 Antioxidant 
Stearic Acid ee 2.0 3.0 Lubricant and retarder 
Ex. Lt. Cale. Magnesia <  e 4.0 Curing and processing aid 
Fine Particle Whiting 35.0 — Filler—low set 
SRF Carbon Black icone 40.0 Filler—good tear 
Sodium Acetate Se 1.0 1.0 Retarder at processing temperature 
I drs Ciivccden ots kawaean 3.0 3.0 Softener & Lubricant 
CC acerbhseetendvsnetat 15.0 Filler—good tear 
Light Process Oil aeeen 2.0 6.0 Softener 
RUBBER RED 28 iene — Color 
RUBBER ORANGE F 0.3 — Color 
Zinc Oxide asi ae 5.0 Curing Agent 
PERMALUX pecans 1.0 __— Accelerator 
170.0 163.0 











Buy Victory Bonds 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING. 


inner Tube Processing —General 


Uncured neoprene is thermoplastic 
and becomes soft if overmilled. The 
operator soon learns that he will 
have very little trouble if he handles 
his stock properly in the shortest 
possible time. This results in greater 
production per man and machine 


hour. 


Compounding materials can be dis- 
persed into neoprene rapidly before 
it becomes too soft, and experience 
soon teaches that continued milling 
should be avoided after mixing is 
complete. For this reason, Banbury 
mixing is preferred to mill mixing. 
Banbury rotor speeds, ranging from 
20 rpm to 40 rpm, have proved satis- 
factory. The so-called “upside-down 
mix”, in which the dry pigments are 
added to the Banbury before the 
neoprene, has produced satisfactory 
stocks under factory conditions with 
the compounds described. As with 
natural rubber, properly cooled mix- 
ing equipment is essential. 


NEOPRENE STOCKS do not normally re- 
quire straining, but if contamination 
during mixing makes this necessary, 
the zinc oxide should not be added 
until straining is completed. The 
stock should flow 
through the strainer. 


continuously 


For more detailed information on 


the manufacture of inner tubes, 


write for our technical report BL-206. 







THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Now... HYCAR OR-25 available 
at the same volume cost 


as Government GR-M 





HYCAR Domestic Price Schedule ¢ Effective March Ist 











DRY RUBBER LATEX 
Price per Lb. Price per Lb. Price per Lb. Price per Lb. Price per Lb. Price per Lb. Price per Lb. 
Carloads of LCL—10004 LCL in Buyer's Drums—Carload LCL LCL 
60,0004 Min. to Carload 1004 to 9004 Tank Cars Min. of 100 Drs. | 6 to 99 Drums 1 to 5 Drums 
HYCAR OR-25 $0.36 $0.365 $0.385 $0.345 $0.365 $0.375 $0.395 
HYCAR OR-15 0.43 0.435 0.455 0.415 0.435 0.445 0.465 
HYCAR OS-10 0.36 0.365 0.385 0.345 0.365 0.375 0.395 























Minimum freight allowed east of Rocky Mts. 


The above latex prices are based on the total 


Mintmum freight allowed east of Rocky Mts. solids content. which, in general, is approxi- 
Standard Container—100# carton. mately 40%. 


Standard Container—$5-gallon non-returnable 
drums. 

















West coast prices slightly higher, ex-warehouse, Los Angeles. 





FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION PLEASE WRITE DEPARTMENT HD-3, B. F. GOODRICH CHEMICAL COMPANY, ROSE BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 





Hycar 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


LARGEST PRIVATELY PRODUCED BUTADIENE TYPE 


Syithlle Rubber 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ......°2::2:%..-.. 
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SURE NUFF...IF YOU USE PHILBLACK A! 


We mean it! Philblack A increases resistance to cut and 
crack growth remarkably! Gives you a compound that 
can take it. ..a better product! An increasing number of 
manufacturers are using this new HMF-type carbon black 
to improve the wearing qualities and increase the life of 
their tires and tubes. Try Philblack Ain your products and 
see what miracles this “black magic’ can work for you! 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Philblack 


EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN — 





) Division 
‘BUILDING - AKRON, OHIO 
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We'll hang our story on a clothesline 


Desirable properties 
suggest uses for GEON raw materials 


in every industry 
* 


HAT clothesline in the picture is some- 

thing new. It consists of a flexible rope or 
metal core, covered with one of the GEON 
polyvinyl materials. It has certain definite 
advantages over conventional clotheslines— 
all of which can be translated into improved 
finished products in literally every industry 
and in the home. 


For example, the clothesline is practically 
age-proof—resists the effects of sun, rain, light, 
heat, cold. It won’t crack or get gummy even 
after prolonged exposure to weather. It’s easily 
cleaned with a damp cloth—no dirt or grime 
can penetrate it. It’s mildew-proof—fungi can’t 
enter the surface. It will wear indefinitely— 
pull it around hooks thousands of times—no 
snagging, no breaking of the tough coating. 
It’s smooth, flexible, easy to handle. It’s 
brightly colored for high visibility and 
attractive appearance. 


Consider those properties—plus others such 
as excellent electrical properties and resistance 
to acids, oils, and chemicals—in light of the 
fact that GEON can be extruded, pressure or 
injection molded, used as coatings for fabric 
or paper, calendered or cast into sheet or film. 
The number of established and potential applica- 
tions in every field is literally limitless. For more 
information about GEON polyvinyl raw mate- 
rials or for help with specific applications, 
please write Dept. K-3, B. F. Goodrich Chem- 
ical Company, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, O. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company .... 
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Here are a few applications 
for GEON suggested by 
the clothesline 


Textile coatings for rainwear, 
awnings, industrial aprons. 
Calendered, embossed sheet for 
upholstery and luggage. 


Calendered or molded sheet for 
flooring, shoe soles, shower 
mats. 


Paper coatings or film for pack- 
aging, wall covering. 


Extruded wire and cable insula- 
tion. 
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‘two TYPES NOW AVAILABLE: 2 
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Also available—A complete line of standard urea 
formaldehyde and phenol formaldehyde resins. 





f\ ad 


- a how eS C 
10 EAST 40TH STREET ° NEW YORK 16, 
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BLUEPRINT for ECONOMY! 


It’s wise indeed to consider economy and reclaims to rigid laboratory control .. . to 
reliability when selecting reclaims; so insure that you get high-quality uniform 
before you decide on Buffalo Reclaim grades. 

—or any other reclaim—examine the Feel free to write us concerning your re- 
record carefully. In favor of BUFFALO you'll claimed rubber problems—our experience 
find 63 years of experience and research; and technical advice are at the service of 


you'll find that BUFFALO subjects ALL its the industry. 


U. S. RUBBER RECLAIMING COMPANY, INC. 
500 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 18, N. Y. © (Plant at Buffalo, N. Y.) 


TRENTON ... H. M. ROYAL, Inc., 689 Pennington Avenve ° TORONTO ...H. VAN DER LINDE, Lid., 156 Yonge Street 


63 Years Serving the Industry Solely as Reclaimers 
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LOW COMPRESSION SET 
ANOTHER PLYS VALVE OF 


[Sutapreneh 










a 


” 

ie. Looxine for a gasket rubber that assures a 
permanent seal? One that’s ideal for swabs, sleeves, 
packings, diaphragms and similar tight-fitting parts 
operating in hydraulic fluids or oils? Then specify 
Butaprene N, the oil-resistant synthetic by Firestone. 
For low compression set is one of the outstanding 
physical properties of this new Firestone polymer. No 
other synthetic compares with Butaprene N in this 
vital characteristic. 





But low compression set is only one of the many 
PLUS values you get in BUTAPRENE N. These 
Butaprene polymers are practically unaffected by oils 
or fuels; will withstand tropical heat or sub-arctic cold; 
are extremely resistant to abrasion; are tough and 
long-wearing. Why not look into these Butaprene N 
synthetics? The Butaprene Technical Staff will 
be glad to help with any problem involving the use of 
synthetic rubber in any form, latex or solid. There’s no 
ASTM D-395-40T charge or obligation; simply write XYLOS RUBBER 

METHOD B COMPANY, Akron 1, Ohio. 


\. 4 ie | 
* 


Left: Pellet of Butaprene N before aging. Right: 









COMPRESSION SET 
BUTAPRENE N* 











Recovery of pellet after compressing to 40% Listen to the Voice of 
‘ - ; m = Firestone every Monday 
deflection and aging 70 hours at 212 F. Note — evening over NBC. 


low compression set; average 14% all tests. 


* 
Formula on request. 










BUTAPRENE N 
by Firestone 


THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER OF 
A THOUSAND USES 









RESISTS: oit-GAsoLine-HEAT-SUB-ZERO-COLD- AGING - ABRASION 
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(LIQUID CONCENTRATE) 


LUBRICANT 


“Dust” arising from the use of soapstone, talc, etc., has long been 
a considered a nuisance in rubber processing! Labor, time and 
) health are all jeopardized, with no end of disorderliness and 
inconvenience involved. 


Dip the hot rubber slabs into a GLYCERIZED solution when 
they are cut from the mixing mill to prevent sticking when piled. 
Run your extruded articles through a GLYCERIZED solution 
before winding on the flat pan or continuous running to eliminate 
adhesion during the open steam cure. 


Lubrication of molds, mandrels, belt drums, air bags, etc., are 
4 all facilitated with GLYCERIZED solution. Inner tubes, auto- 





motive parts and other molded and extruded rubber goods are 
washed and finished readily with GLYCERIZED solution. It is 
adapted to all types of synthetic rubbers, natural rubber, reclaim 


4 or mixtures. Articles retain a glossy, satiny sheen so desirable in 

Hf rubber products. Makers of insulated wire and cable have for 

“ years recognized the merits of GLYCERIZED LUBRICANT in 
their processing. Follow specific directions furnished with each 
shipment. 


Indeed, it is the consistent, year in and year out performance 
» that has earned for GLYCERIZED its place as the ESTABLISHED 
|» LUBRICANT IN RUBBER PROCESSING! 


i. 
. . as & = 
Ss en a 
“SF ’ AVAILABLE ONLY IN DRUMS, HALF DRUMS AND QUARTER DRUMS 


QUALITY SINCE 1884 


GENSEKE BROTHERS 


RUBBER MATERIALS DIVISION 


West 48th Place and Whipple Street Chicago 32, U.S.A 
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N Pliolite S-1, Goodyear 
Research offers you a standout 
reinforcing material that is not 
only easier to handle than carbon 
black, but also offers many im- 


portant advantages. 


Pliolite S-l acts very effectively 
as a plasticizer at processing tem- 
peratures, assuring more uniform, 
easier-handled compounds. It pos- 
itively reinforces stocks, impart- 
ing additional hardness with little 
loss in elongation. Being thermo- 
plastic, it is a very helpful proc- 
essing aid for smooth extrusions 


and molded products. 


aun 4% 








ARCH! 





You will find Pliolite S-1 ideal for 
all compounds requiring a light 
color, low gravity stock in the 
range of 70-90 durometer hard- 
ness, with good processing char- 
acteristics and moldability. Be- 
of its 
resistance and good flex-life, it is 


cause excellent abrasion 
especially desirable in soles and 


top lifts. 


Pliolite S-L is equally effective in 
GRS, Butyl and Buna-N com- 








a5 








pounds. Available now as a pow- 
der for your own mixing, or in 
master batches in the synthetic 
of your choice. For full data and 
sample, write: Goodyear, Chem- 
ical Products Division, Plastics 
& Coatings Dept., Akron 16, Ohio. 


CHEMIGUM 
N.3 
for all compounds requiring 


an oil-resistant HEA T-STABLE 
Performance. 











DF YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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WINDSHIELD RUBBER 
FOR THE NEW MODELS ? 
YOU KNOW, IT MUST BE 
NON-STAINING AND KEEP 















DONT WORRY, 
CHIEF, WE PLAN TO 
USE EXTRA CLEAR 


PELLETEX 







JIM,WHAT ABOUT 














ITS RESILIENCY IN 
ALL WEATHERS 





; OR windshield rubber, sealing strips, fan belts, radiator hose 
and numerous other automotive products, PELLETEX and GASTEX 


semi-reinforcing furnace blacks are popular with experienced users 


of both natural rubber and synthetics. 


These blacks are easy to process and have what it takes to stand 


up under severe conditions of weather and wear. 


GENERAL ATLAS CARBon co. | HERRON BROS.and Vid day 


NEW YORK, N.Y. AKRON OHIO 


<i> PAMPA, TEXAS -GUYMON, OKLA: 
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Thats why Rayon Cord Tires are SAFER -WETIER 


TIRE ENGINEERS will tell you that the heavier a 
tire is, the hotter it runs—and HEAT is the enemy 
of tires! 

Rayon cord tires run cooler because rayon’s 
greater strength permits a tire to be made lighter. 
All tires in motion develop a certain amount of 
heat—but the particular quality of rayon, that 
makes it superior for tires, is that rayon grows 
stronger as a tire heats up. And that’s true 
whether the tire is made with natural rubber, 
synthetic rubber or combinations of both. 

American motorists fall heir to this remark- 
able advance in tire making, proven in the labo- 
ratory of war-time performance. They can enjoy: 


TYRGN 





Greater Safety + Cooler running rayon cord 
tires reduce blowout danger and road failure. 


Longer Wear + With heat breakdown reduced, 
rayon cord tires mean far greater mileage. 


Easier Riding - Rayon cords flex easier, offer less 
rolling resistance, give a more comfortable, and 
more economical, ride. 


Industrial Rayon produces Tyron yarn, cord and 
fabric by the exclusive Continuous Process which 
provides the highest degree of uniformity—a 
quality that is a first essential in tire making and 
tire performance. Millions of pounds of Tyron 
kept our armed forces rolling; now Tyron will 
keep America “Rolling on Rayon’ 


ee 
ayon for tires 
Made by INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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” Mechnical 
Bulletin No. 19 


GR-S-10 (Rosin Soap Polymer) 
with 100 Parts of Zinc Oxide 


“Monex’”’ Acceleration 


on the Compounding of GR-S with Substantial Loadings of Zinc Oxide 














(Refer to Technical Bulletins No.9, 10, 11,13,14,16,and 18) 
COMPOUND No. 19 


ITH “Monex” acceleration, 100 part Zinc Oxide — : 
meas compounds show satisfactory tensile prop- ate. = -... -1000 
erties and practically constant elongations over a 45 minute OM 8 en 2.0 
curing range. As with SPDX-G (Technical Bulletin No. 14), ES Ss 0.5 


there is a definite indication of reversion. The permanent set is 


Coumarone-indene Resin. 3.0 


low and this is reflected in good heat generating properties, 6 
5. 


E.L.C. Magnesia. . . . 
TcOMee 4. . .- 1000 


without adversely affecting cut-growth. The room temperature 


rebound is low, as is the case generally for GR-S-10 in com- 











parison with GR-S. 





ORIGINAL RESULTS 











: , y= Tear Resistance 
E . 208 si) for El ~stex 
Time of Cure Tensile Strength Per Cent d@ at) fe a longation of Permanent | Shore westes ot 
Min. at 45 Lb (psi) Elongation Set | Hardness R 
200 00 5 - — + 
306 400 500 Temp. 100°C 
- = | . 
15 1930 810 215 285 430 605 24 | 42 10 64 
10 1630 675 260 370 520 780 13 | 44 88 44 
45 1580 640 265 415 565 865 10 44 88 38 
60 1520 640 265 380 535 840 .08 44 71 35 
90 1520 650 220 335 480 740 .08 44 72 34 
Goodyear Healey Compression Fatigue (Goodrich Flexometer)* 
r Pendulum Cut-Growth Resistance 
ime — Room Temperature 
of Cure | Inches Failure at 
Min. at — Per Cent Running Time | Max Dynamic Compression 
45 Lb Indentation) Per Cent Initia! and Per Cent | Temp iiss 
n mn Rebound Comp Permanent Set Rise °C - 
Initial Final 15,000 Cy« 
90 8.04 51.4 27.4 15'-2.9 20.3 18.5 20.0 34 





* Test Conditions: 100 1b. Load. 0.15" Stroke. 100° C. Oven Temp 






Uniform Quality HORSE HEAD ZINC OXIDES 





THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


160 FRONT STREET + NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


Products Distributed by THE NEW JERSEY ZINC SALES COMPANY 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + BOSTON - CLEVELAND * SAN FRANCISCO 
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SYNTRUN 


WSS SS SS 





DOUBLE CHECK 


100% WATERPROOF 


BOILPROOF and 
SOFT & FLEXIBLE 

what 
ABRASION-RESISTANT 
RESISTANT TO ACIDS, ALKALIS & CHEMICALS you 
RESISTANT TO OILS & GREASES 

want 


TOUGH & DURABLE 


Or, if you have a special coating problem 


Let the Gordon-Lacey research laboratories develop a custom-made 


SYNTRON coating, to fit your individual needs . . . a coating that is 


exactly right for your particular requirements, whether for cotton, rayon, 


nylon, fiberglass or any other fabric surface . . . and whether you service 


the RAINWEAR, SHOE, HOUSE FURNISHINGS, CLOSET ACCESSORIES, 


SPORTSWEAR, TOY or any other trade. 


For your convenience, attach this page to your letterhead to- 


gether with the story of your coating needs. Mail to Dept. RAM. 


GURDON-LACEY CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 





57-02 48th STREET + MASPETH, NEW YORK *TRADE MARK 
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Improve quality... reduce scrap 








with mold release fluid 














Oo cORNIN G 


SILICONES 


It's economical—emulsions containing as little as .25% fluid 














are effective in some rubber molding operations 


| 





ADVANTAGES PROPERTIES 
¢ Reduces Percentage of Scrap I ad ak Src a I Water White 
¢ Easy to Apply Specific Gravity at 25°C. .................. : ....0.972 
« Does Not Build Up On Mold RRR A Aa oe None 
¢ Permits Several Moldings Per Application Ren ab. 625°F 
¢ Gives Smoother Moldings—Cuts Finishing Cost Rieti tnt... 4 ‘ - 
Ee Cg ree c 

¢ Eliminates Breaking-in Period On Clean Molds a caries ess than 2% 

Solvents methyl ethyl ketone, amyl alcohol, ethyl ace- 


. Acts As Rubber Preservative tate, benzene, toluene, carbon tetrachloride 
¢ Good Dielectric 
Practically Odorless 


For further Information write to Dow Corning for a copy of 
the leaflet ‘DC Mold Release Fluid’. Information concern- 
ing emulsions of DC Mold Release Fluid will also be 


supplied on request. 






DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Cleveland Office: Terminal Tower « Chicago Office: Builders’ Building 
New York Office: Empire State Building 
In Canada: 
Dow Corning Products Distributed by Fiberglas Canada, Lid., Toronto 
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uniformity makes 
the big difference 


UNIFORM FABRICS FOR 
UNIFORM RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Every step in the production of MT. VERNON fabrics is aimed at the uniform weave that 
means uniform properties of absorption, strength, toughness, resiliency, and flexibility. Close 
laboratory control and rigid inspection insure this dependable quality when you specify 


MT. VERNON top-cotton fabrics. 


TURNER HALSEY 


COMPANY 


Selling @ A 


MT. VERNON-WOODBERRY MILLS 
40 WORTH ST. » NEW YORK 


BALTIMORE e BOSTON e LOS ANGELES e SAN FRANCISCO 


Branch Offices: CHICAGO e NEW ORLEANS e ATLANTA oe 
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STOCK PILE 


Five tires and five tubes—whether made from natural rubber or 
synthetic—provide us with a continuous flow of raw material 
as they wear out and are replaced on millions of cars now in 
daily use. 


Such natural rubber, synthetic rubber, and combinations of 
both, are now going into high quality reclaims made by Pe- 
quanoc Rubber Company. 


PEQUANOC RECLAIMS are always economical. They are uni- 
form and therefore dependable, which makes them preferred 
by quality-minded manufacturers who must maintain 
standards at low cost. 


BUTLER NEW JERSEY 
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DEPENDABLE- 


UNITED BLACKS 





KOSMOBILE 72.753 
DIXIEDENSED fr 


United blacks, dependable for uniformity and per- 
formance, are the result of years of experience in 
carbon black making, centered in modern manufac- 
turing plants and controlled with scientific precision. 
KOSMOBILE 77 and DIXIEDENSED 77—the stand- 
by EPC blacks during the war, now and in the future. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 
NEW YORK « AKRON e« CHICAGO 











For perfection in reinforcement of GR-S there is 
nothing better than EPC black. For the perfect 
EPC black there is nothing superior to KOSMO- 
BILE 77 and DIXIEDENSED 77. They are custom- 
made for GR-S and do equally well in other rubbcrs, 
synthetic or natural. KOSMOBILE 77 and DIXIE- 
DENSED 77 are symbols for easy processine, cool 


mixing, high reinforcement and outstanding wear. 





_ 


RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Charleston 27, West Virginia 














Yet born of the same parents... 
Aqueous Dispersions and Research 






















‘ 










f 1, J f [ f ic 7S 
used in seat and back cushions in auto- 
mobiles, buses, tractors and the like. 









A Flintkote SYNTEX* rubber product is used in 


the binder for the fibre in this resilient economical! 






type of water, mildew and vermin resistant seat 






padding. 










widely used in the manufacture of auto- 
motive and domestic floor coverings of 
special types. 













(1) A Flintkote SYNTEX* rubber product is ap- 
plied to pile loops and burlap backing which are 
































ty 
' adhered and vulcanized to bind the two. (2) Flint- 
¥ kote SYNTEX is applied to the back of the carpet, 
then dried and vulcanized, serving to bind the pile. 
y (3) A Flintkote SYNTEX dispersion used with the 
sizing fixes the pile, gives body and handle and will 
also give non-skid qualities to the backing of do- 
mestic carpet when desired. 
*Reg Trade Mark of Flintkote’s line of Rubber Dispersior 
P — iy eae . ahs om ee Sr. 2a Cag RUS eT Sa Tien 
3 These examples demonstrate the ( Why not compare notes with the 
versatility of aqueous dispersions — Flintkote technical staff and take ad- i 
R whether of rubbers or resins. For vantage of their 45 years of experi- 
other processes Flintkote also offers a wide line ence! Flintkote’s research, development and 
of synthetic rubber and resin latices. manufacturing facilities are all at your call. 
a P f 
| roducts For Industry — 
ATky ro 
, é ae : 
y THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY - INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION ae x 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. f 
. ATLANTA - BOSTON - CHICAGO HEIGHTS - DETROIT - LOS ANGELES \ Mois NEW ORLEANS + WASHINGTON - TORONTO - MONTREAL | 


WSs eas meee ; , — RUBBER PRODUCTS 
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SYVTHETIC RUBBER & RESTV COMPOUNDS 





FOR YOUR PRODUCT OR PROCESS 





.. \ practical approach to the use of synthetic dispersions 
\ few Applications in your product is to refer your problem to our labo- 
of GENERAL LATEX ratory. No matter what the process coating, im- 
Product Development pregnating, or bonding our experienced technical 
—_T staff can compound the material best suited to your 
Carpet Backing requirements. In the case of an entirely new product, 
Can Sealing we will work out all the details of manufacturing pro- 
Calne and Wire cedure—from_ pilot operations to commercial pro- 


Combining Compounds : : ' 
‘ 1 Addl : duction in your plant. Why not talk it over with one of 
meneTul { weSIV eS 6 » 

Hose and Belting our technical representatives? 
Impregnating { ompounds 


Pile Fabrics 


Protective Clothing 


GRS latex types 2 and 3, normal and concentrated, 
available from stock. 


Shoe Adhesives 


sizings 








1 Complete Service to Manufacturers 





RESEARCH + MATERIALS «© ENGINEERING «© MANUFACTURE 


eneral Latex & CHEMICAL CORP. 


666 MAIN STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS 





Mm pat . age and distribution of natural rubber latex. Distributors for Rubber Reserve Cor any tor syn- 
atex " sot the Government-owned Baytown, Texas, synthetic rubber plant in collaboration with the General Tirry & Rubber Co 
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ERE’S an appealing vision for millions of motorists. . . 

White side-wall tires with red tubes—hmm-m, a gorgeous 
set-up for any man’s money! The real thing can soon replace 
the vision. Red tubes of Butyl rubber are here now, thanks to 
SILENE EF... Next is the white side-wall tire... And that, too, 
is a probable “come-back” in 1946, It also will be made 
possible by SILENE EF... This fine white reinforcing pigment 
is assuring greater success in color compounding, It is essen- 
tial in many non-black compounds to give them needed pro- 
cessing qualities, and the good cured physical properties 
unobtainable when clays or whitings are used alone as the 
loading pigment. 


SILENE EF 
STAN DA Company 


General Offices: AKRON 8, OHIO 
New England: 335 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Mid-Atlantic: Broad Street Bank Bldg., Trenton, N. J. 
Mid-West: 2724 W. Lawrence Ave., Chicago, III. 
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es SERVICE RECORDS... on military vehicles 


and planes ...on commercial trucks and buses 
--.and now on airline equipment... testify to the 
important new advantages of rayon cord fires. 
These records...including Army proving 
ground tests ... show that under conditions of sus- 
tained operation and heat as well as over rough 


terrain, rayon cord tires give substantially better 


performance. 


Scientific research explains rayon's superiority 
clearly. For rayon is stronger, of more uniform 
size, permits a cooler-running tire, and withstands 
almost infinite flexing. 

That’s why, in such a wide variety of services, 
rayon cord tires cause fewer road delays, allow 
higher running speeds, and provide lower operat- 
ing costs, fewer maintenance problems, greater 
safety, and longer tire life. 





RAYON CORD TIRES ACHIEVE RECORD IN SAFETY AND 


DEPENDABILITY... Pan American World Airways 


Henry He Berke, Assistant Vice. President, Services of Supply, Pan 
American World Airways, states: ’ “Successful world-wide air trans- 
port operations are tied in with de dependable and safe tires. Rayon 


cord tires used on Pan American World Airways equipment have 


i 


excellent ‘Service Records’... 


to 
an yom 
doy 


ow just clip 
now: 
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have fully proved their worth.” 





AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION Dept. RA-3 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a free copy of ‘’The Record of Rayon Cord in 
Tires.” 


Name 
Firm i ss a 


Street ee a 





q City ; ' i hincnisstenisddtaadiaiiint 








LOOKING BACKWARD. 


The Muehlstein record of 45 years has been one of outstand- 









ing performance... of steady progress, always in tune 


with the fast moving development of the rubber industry. 


LOOKING FORWARD... 


The Rubber Industry faces many new problems which it will 
continue to solve in its stride; and the Muehlstein organiza- 
tion, @s supplier of raw materials pledges its continued 
suppérting part therein. It will always be found “in there 


pitching” . . . maintaining its position of 


af 


Fawn Me THROUGH pbility aud Stability 


—/ WMuEHISTEIN 


s CO.INC. 


42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


46 W. Virginia Ave. « CHICAGO: 327 So. La Salle St. * AKRON: 250 Jewett St. * BOSTON: 31 St. James Ave. 


a 


e, 














§ 122 E 
a 


LOS ANGELES: 1431 E. 16 St. « MEM S: 
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GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. 


77 FRANKLIN ST.,BOSTON 10, MASS. 





AKES SHAPING AND BAGGING 


usr as 1-9-3 


1 * 


rb s P 
with or are Von: 
in TOM, port’ 


HIS machine makes your toughest 

job easy by taking the heavy labor 
out of shaping and bagging. Operator 
fatigue is lessened. Workers are released 
from a hard, grueling operation for less 
difficult, more productive work. Spread 
cords resulting from faulty manual bagging 
are eliminated. You get faster, more econom- 


ical production when you use the new 


electrically controlled National Pressure 
Shaper and Bagger. 

Machines are now being built in two sizes 
to bag and shape all passenger and volume- 
produced truck tires as fast as the tires can 
be handled. Small size for passenger car 
and commercial tires up to 7.50”x20”". 
Larger size for 32”x6” to 12.75”x24”. Write 


today for full details. 


NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY CoO. 
General Offices: AKRON~11, OHIO 
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ST. JOE L../5..ZINC OXIDE 


controlled. wwaity Ano 
UNIFORMITY from ORE to OXIDE 


The ore from which St. Joe Zinc Oxides are produced 
originates in the northern part of New York where the 
St. Joseph Lead Company owns and operates zinc mines 
at Edwards and Balmat, St. Lawrence County. 

After mining and milling, the zinc concentrates are 
shipped to the Company's smelter at Josephtown, Pa., where 
St. Joe Zinc Oxide is produced by a patented electro-thermic 
process—exclusive with the St. Joseph Lead Company. 





This unity of control in production from ore to oxide is 
largely responsible for the product's exceptionally high 
purity and uniformity, and explains why St. Joe lead-free 
Zinc Oxides have become justly famous in the consuming 
industries. 

From Josephtown, Pa. the finished zinc oxides, packed 
in paper bags and wooden barrels, are shipped to all con- 
suming industries in the country—Josephtown being cen- 

trally located, geographi- 






cally, as far as the major 










ABOVE: A stope in the Balmat mine. maine IN NEW YORK consumption of Zinc Oxide 
4 eX: \ . 

BELOW: Partial view of electro-thermic furnace. -¢ — is concerned. In addition, 

Y/Y 2 stocks of St. Joe lead-free 






Zinc Oxides are ware- 
housed in the principal 





4 a eee 


Y f 
o A 
ootester 
+ tate 
7 ~, 
f ——— 
‘ 
\ 


= cities of the United States. 
me So 





BELOW: Section of our Zinc 
Oxide storage warehouse. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 
ELdorado 5-3200 


PLANT AND LABORATORY: JOSEPHTOWN, BEAVER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 









a 
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reaching out to tomorrow... 
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tions; as a dehydrating agent and 
condensation reagent, as a fluorinating 
agent, etc. 

The potentialities of Anhydrous HF 
have already been tapped by the petro- 
leum and refrigeration industries. 


Ahead are opportunities for even . 


greater usefulness for synthesis in the 
plastic, dye, resin and other industries 
built on organic chemical processes. 
Organizations whose cesearch, 
process planning or manufacturing 
programs utilize Anhydrous HF—or 


LOR AMERICAN INDEED Ea ¢ 


‘ a4 ss 


wee 


ree 


bringing thin prc oar of the labo 


General Chemical Technical 
Service Bulletin 30-A, ‘‘Hydro- 
fluoric Acid, Anhydrous and 
Aqueous,’ presents many im- 
portant original data, It con- 
tains 24 pages of curves, charts, 
bibliography, etc., with special emphasis 

on the physical and chemical properties of 
Anhydrous HF and its use in organic syn- 
theses. Copies may be obtained from the 
nearest General Chemical Sales and Techni- 
cal Service Office below, or General Chemical 
Company, Fluorine Division, Dept. OGJ-10, 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atianta * Baltimore * Boston * Bridgeport 
(Conn.) * Buffalo * Charlotte (N.C.) * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver 
Detroit * Houston * Kansas City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York 
Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Providence (R. I.) * San Francisco * Seattle 
St. Louis * Utica (N. Y.) * Wenatchee * Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Cofp., Milwaukee, Wis 


in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited + Montreal + Toronto + Vancouvei 
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FASTER CUR 


IT Pays To ' 


“) HERCULES ) 


.f | ¥ 
ABOU I, 











: 
: 


WITHOUT 
SCORCH! 








Extensive tests, made at the 
Hercules rubber testing lab- 
oratory, show conclusively 
that by using litharge with 
Hercules rosin-type soften- 
ers in the milling of GR-S 
and GR-S-10, the curing 
time for these compounds 
may be accelerated considerably over that for 
similar unleaded compounds. Yet, at the same 
time, resistance to heat embrittlement is in- 
creased, and the tendency toward scorchiness 
is markedly reduced. 

These tests were conducted on leaded and 
unleaded tire tread compounds employing the 
following softeners: Staybelite* Resin, Resin 
733, N Wood Rosin, asphalt, coal tar, and pine 
tar. The compounds that contain rosin-type 
softeners, notably Resin 733 and Staybelite 
Resin, showed much greater improvement 
through the addition of lead than the other 
softeners tested. 

The results of these tests may be a valuable 
aid in obtaining for your synthetic compounds 
the most desirable combination of properties 
inherent in rosin-type softeners and litharge. 
Return coupon for your copy and for tech- 
nical details on Hercules Staybelite Resin 
and Resin 733. 


*Reg. U.S. Patent Off. by Hercules Powder Company 


rx 4 Ses 
' a aS ee 
ie ee es 









HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
918 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
Please send results of litharge-rosin rubber tests and 


technical details on Staybelite Resin and Resin 733. 


Name 
Title 
Company 


a ee ee ee TaN 


OT 





a 
7 







- 











valve seats, gaskets, etc. 





























phenol, sodium hydroxide, sulfuric acid .. 












N-800 












Binder . - - and for Caulking. 




















__ . Bonds without Primers . - 
















sulfuric acid. 





Address allin 
a ! inquires to the Union B 
emical Company, Rubber Chemicals 


Division, 5€ 
, ) He P : ” ° 
Massachusetts. arvard St., Cambridge 42, 


Servin 
. ¢ Industr . 
‘ y with Creati 
ative Chemist 
ry 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS SYNTHETIC LATEX 


PLASTICS SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


INDUSTRIAL ADHE 
Sives 
COATING COMPOUNDS 


ee DISPERSIONS 

R 

EGNATING MATERIALS . COMBINING CEMENT 
$ 


a \ 


N-100 SELF-CURING ADHESIVE xe 


for cementing together or one fo another raw fabrics, coated fabrics, molded parts, leather, wood, paper, 


tubing, sponge: channel-stock, stripping an 


A Two-Part Neoprene Base Formula of Brush Viscosity and Neutral in Color 


Extremely high gree strength. . Good strength after standing 3 to 4 hours... Optimum cure 


reached in 10 days at 68-70°F (in 16 hour 
water, oil, flame and delamination resistance. . Chemical resistance to acetic acid, alcohols, aliphatic 
hydrocarbons, ammonia, calcium chloride, coppe* sulphate, fatty acids, hydrechloric acid, oxalic acid, 


NEOPRENE PUTTY x* 


for Filling rubber, neoprene and other synthetic rubber parts . 


A Two-Part Neoprene Base Formula of Putty Consistency and Black in Color 


_ Optimum cure reached in 10 days at 68-70°F (in 16 hours at 
100-125°F; in 1 hour at 255-260° F)..- High dielectric strength. . Excellent water, oil and flame 
resistance .-- Chemical resistance Co acetic acid, alcohols, aliphatic hydrocarbons, ammonia, calcium 


chloride, coppet sulphate, fatty acids, 
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THESE 2 
PERFORMANCE PROVED 


CEMENTS AGAINST 
YOOR 





















d sheet material...45 4 Sealant for rubber and synthetic 


s at 100-125°F; in 1 hour at 255-260°F) --- Excellent 


Extremely high shear strength Contains no Benzol. 









: . for Repairing wire cable ..- 454 


hydrochloric acid, oxalic acid, phenol, sodium hydroxide, 


He Both of th 
ese formula 
s have b 
war producti een perfo ; 
ion work over a period of aan proved in important 
veral years. 


UNION Bay STATE 
Chemical Company 
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TED 
CANIZERS 


It illustrates and describes the prin- contains and as an outline of Adamson 
cipal types of vulcanizers and auto- United vulcanizing equipment installed 

gn claves developed and manufactured by and in commercial operation through- 
Adamson United and successfully used out the world. 

/ 4 by leading rubber companies here and Write for a copy on your company 
ou abroad. Its pages reveal the wide letterhead. The edition is limited, so 
scope of Adamson United designs and don’t delay! 
the vast range of sizes of equipment ADAMSON UNITED COMPANY engineers 
available to the industry. Whether for will gladly cooperate with you on all your 
present information or as a source of totale pene Ghe supy oF per 





f f : ta’ I AT data and information. Our abilities, experi- 
uture reference, this new Catalog wi ence and extensive manufacturing facilities 


prove valuable for the information it are at the service of the industry. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
re el ae Me a ee a, Pe 
Telephone: Bloomfield 2-4143 
140 South Clarke Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Telephone: Central 1353 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED ENGINEERING 


AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Plants at Pittsburgh, Vandergrift, New Castle, 
Youngstown, Canton 
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VETERANS OF 
WORLD WAR IT: 


To help you in pur- 
chasing surplus 
property from War 
Assets Corporation, 
a veterans’ unit has 
been established in 
each of our Regional 
Offices*. 


HYPOCHLORITE BLEACH—one year old 

material; manufactured with 30% avail- Be 

able chlorine; grade 3; available as fol- i 
lows for | 4 cents per pound in carload S UR l US N oO W e 


lots: (F.O.B. location 
Birmingham 305.600 Ibs. in 400 Ib. 


——anwon—  — ~ The chemicals shown here are surplus war material. 
he +p = teecealeamaeiaaeaa They are available now at quick sale prices to meet 

civilian production needs. As with hundreds of other 
40% CHLORINATED PARAFFIN for 


fire proof, water proof and mildew proof similar surplus chemicals they may be obtained by 


load lots or total amount at a single 
Corporation office*. Make it your habit to check this 
chmond and Salt Lake City 


covtings. Approximately 9 million pounds 
evehable for 2 cents per pound in car writing, wiring, or phoning your nearest W ar Assets 
location, F.O.B. location as follows 
ton, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
MIXED XYLIDINES; 7 cents per — source whenever your stock needs replenishing. 
pourm cCarioat oO O.B. locatio 


. *In directories simply look up Reconstruction Finance Corporation. War 
POTASSIUM SULPHATE available for s . 7 
10 cents per pound, F.O.B. location as ; Assets Corporation is an R.F.C. subsidiary. 
follow 
Minneapoli 03.075 Ibs. in 400 Ib 
pp.) wooden barrels 


Chicago 3.355 Ibe. In 35 ib 


irum 


ee eee ee eK KF 


CHECK AND MAIL TODAY 


To War Assets Corporation: 

Without obligation, please send me further informa- 
tion on the following products and place my name on 
your regular mailing list: 


Powder 


(_) Glacial Acetic Acid, C.P. in one Smokeles 
one D.N.T. (Dinitrototuol 


gal 
“) Co r Napthenate, 8 ) 
( ete 4 doa ‘ | Silica Gel: in various small size 
sphanaers fabric bags weighing from 15 
[) Sodium Sulphit grams to 10 Ibs. each 
‘ 
[) Khaki Dyes (basic color 


Mangan «1 


ce 
air a 


oe 
e 


state 


WAR ASSETS CORPORATION 


(A SUBSIDIARY OF RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION) 


RFC OFFICES (INCLUDING FORMER DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE REGIONAL SURPLUS PROPERTY OFFICES) LOCATED AT: Atlanta 
Boston + Chicago + Denver + Kansas City, Mo. « New York « Philadelphia + San Francisco + Seattle «+ OTHER RFC SURPLUS 
PROPERTY OFFICES LOCATED AT: Birmingham «+ Charlotte + Cleveland + Dallas + Detroit « Helena + Houston «+ Jacksonville 
Little Rock + Los Angeles + Louisville « Minneapolis « Nashville + New Orleans « Oklahoma City « Omaha « Portiand, Ore. 
Richmond + St. Lovis + Salt Lake City + San Antonio + Spokane + OTHER FORMER DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE REGIONAL 


SURPLUS PROPERTY OFFICES LOCATED AT: Cincinnati and Fort Worth 
155-2 
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Of the expected record high peacetime consumption of 
900,000 tons of rubber in this country in 1946, 70% of produc- 
tion will be met by synthetics, chiefly GR-S, according to 
Civilian Production Administration estimates. In order to 
schedule production accurately and profitably the rubber 
industry must have an ample, dependable supply of HMF 
and other blacks. Continental's new Sunray, Texas, plant is 
now producing Continex HMF in ever-increasing quantities. 
_ Every modern production and quality control measure 
necessary to maintain customary Witco-Continental quality 
standards is incorporated in the new plant. Experienced 


CONTINENTAL CARBON 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURER 


h 


AD meee 





Section of Continental’s 
new Sunray, Texas, plant 
producing Continex HMF. 


chemists, engineers and technicians guide every processing 
step from source gas to shipping container. Continex HMF 
is engineered to provide improved processing results in GR-S. 
Alone or in combination with channel blacks Continex HMF 
is exceptionally well suited for GR-S tire side walls, under- 
treads, mechanical rubber products or any other application 
requiring resistance to abrasive wear plus low hysteresis. 
Send for a sample supply today. 

In addition to Continex HMF, Witco-Continental offers a 
comprehensive line of other quality blacks to meet general 
and specific rubber requirements. 


Witco CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTOR AND EXPORTER 


CONTINENTAL CHANNEL AND FURNACE BLACKS 


295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. ® Boston e 


Chicago * Cleveland + Akron * Detroit ° 


= a Faas 


Gy, 


Weer 









RUBBER MANUFACTURERS! Perbunan Latex 
is helping you sell to the Automotive Industry! = 


Here is one of a series of ads that we've pointed at the 
Automotive Industry. There'll be more... all help- 
ing you sell rubber products made with Perbunan Latex. 





it was for th 


west Perbu , . 
of the cor 


pber en 


ne yntry 


the work 





and expert ™ 





For the high quality rubber products demanded for the 
modern automobile, insist on Perbunan. It’s been proved 
superior to natural rubber for many uses. Contact the. near- 
est Stanco Distributors Office for help on any tough rubber 
compounding problem you may have. 
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CUTS MILLING-TIME S94 


SUN RUBBER-PROCESSING AID... 


Used by Hose-Manufacturer for Faster Milling 


A prominent manufacturer of special-duty hoses could not get the 
desired softness when milling Neoprene and pure gum rubber. He 
was using competitive processing oils as softeners. Shore Durometer 
hardness of under 25 was desirable, but not possible to obtain. 


After consulting with a Sun Engineer, he switched to Sun's Circo Light 
Process Oil, and for two years has been able to obtain a Shore hardness 
of 20 and lower with the physical properties satisfactorily maintained. 
Milling-time has been cut by as much as 15%. 


No blooming, or migrating, has been experienced, indicating the com- 
plete compatibility of Circo Light with the rubbers used. 


For Neoprene, for natural rubber, for Buna-S, Hycar, or other synthetics, 
Sun technologists have developed remarkable processing aids that 
permit faster processing, better finished products. Call the Sun Engi- 
neer near you, and put the Sun experience and know-how to work in 


your plant today. 
SUN OIL COMPANY « Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Sponsors of the Sunoco News-Voice of the Air — Lowell Thomes 


> on _ 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTS 





FROM THE CATALOG OF BARRETT 
RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS... _ 





B. A.C. 





B.R.C. No. 20 is a solid hydro- 


carbon derived from Coal Tar. 








Specifications 
Specific Gravity 1.25 to 1.32 @ 25°C /25°C 


Softening Point, Ring 
and Ball, in Glycerine 175 to 185°F 


Insoluble in Carbon Disulfide 
15.0 to 25.0°¢ by weight 


B.R.C. No. 20 is an inexpensive solid 
type softener which can be used to 
advantage in the design of many com- 
pounds. It is a reinforcing plasticizer and 
tends to impart good processing charac- 
teristics, especially in highly loaded 


low-cost compounds. 
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CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 














ACCRFELEFRRATORNS 
PE._ASEECEZFEFHS 
ANE FEOXIEDAN ETS 


SA Complele Line of Afro wed 
Compounding Materials 
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The ultimate in GLAZED CLOTH 


to meet all requirements for all types of rubber sheet- 


ing, must 

have superior surface gloss 
eee 

be of uniform caliper and tightly filled 
e*ee 

carry minimum surface load 
eee 


be non-flaking and pliable 


The Name of That Cloth Is 


BRATEX 


RUBBER HOLLAND 


It is available in 3 qualities and in 3 widths — 20" — 30° — 40" 
in 100 and 250 yard rolls or in special size rolls on order. 





Write for Samples and Prices. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


Processors of Cloths for Special Purposes 
Dept. BI Norwood, Massachusetts 
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MILL 


cutting tute 
YOUR 


Laboratory tests prove that milling and 

processing times may be measurably reduced 

by the use of BAKER PLASTICIZERS when compounding 
vinyls, cellulosics, GR-S, GR-N, GR-M. Increased 








production at lower cost is possible 
because our plasticizers have 


unique powers of 
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EFFECT OF HEAT AGING ON A LOW-SULFUR GR-S COMPOUND 
61 
» 760 "AGED 24 HRS. AT 1oo°c. tt 
3 o —— 57 
= 680 
z 600 = oO 
AGED 24 HRS. AT 100°C. x 
= 49” 
rs} 520 i | } i | " , , 
a ELONGATION HARDNESS 45 
a 
440 
41 
10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 120 130 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 120 130 
NUMBER OF MINUTES CURED AT 287° F. 














Physical Properties of GR-S Compounds Stay Put 





with New Low-Sulfur Formula 


Heat resistance now made practical by 


F.B.S LITHARGE 


High retention of physical properties... 2.0 


important is that to you? 


Your GR-S can have it, merely by changing 


to a low sulfur formula. 














FORMULA Now such a compound can be cured in a 
GR-S (Institute ) 100 practical time and without extra quantities of 
E.P.C. Carbon Black 40 “— 
Sulfur 0.75 accelerator. 
Zine Oxide 3.0 atonal a ' , , 
Benzothiazyl Disulfide 10 F.B.S. Litharge plus benzothiazyl disulfide is 
F.B.S. Litharge 1.5 what produces safe, fast cures with low sulfur 
Coaltar s ‘ner 5 
oaltar softener ) content. 
. The curing period can be varied from 15 to 
Data: Tensile Modulus Shore 6 E 
Time 287° I Streng Elong 00% Elong Hardness 120 minutes with scarcely any effect on elonga- 
15 2890 780 640 57 . 
90 3010 "60 660 37 tion, hardness or modulus 
30 3090 770 660 57 ° , 
60 2960 =30 660 57 Moreover, the effect of aging on samples 
90 2850 700 685 97 cured for various periods is almost uniform. 
120 2960 710 700 oi 
Aged 24 Hours at 100°C Reference to the accompanying tables and 
1S 2970 660 920 60 charts should be convincing 
20 3030 640 1020 60 
30 2980 645 1000 60 e e e 
60 3260 650 1040 60 
90 3060 630 1130 60 Ask us to send you a printed report, Compounding 
120 2930 630 1040 60 of GR-S for Heat Resistance,” issued by the Rubber 
: Division of our Research Laboratories, which covers 








the subject of F.B.S. Litharze for low sulfur formulas 
in greater detail and from a number of additional 
angeles Write to 


OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS: 


[he F.B.S. Litharee-thiazole combination used with low sulfur 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Rubber Division: 105 York Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New York, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. Louis, San 


as characterized by the following 


1. Heat stability. * 2. Fast curing rate * 3. High flat mod 
ulus 4. Excellent gen perties * §. Processing 


safety 6. Efficiency * 7. Econor 


Francisco; Boston (National-Boston Lead Co.); Pittsburgh (National 
Lead & Oil Co. of Penna.) ; Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.). 
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for specialized service 








backed by broad experienee... 


CALL ON WHITTAKER 


When you need something beyond mere materials, Whittaker can often help 

— for in serving a number of varied fields with minerals, colors and 

pigments, Whittaker has acquired a valuable perspective and fund of knowledge which it can 
bring to bear in its service to each field, individually. 


Whittaker products are in standard use in the production of such varied commodities as 
cosmetics, leather, paper, paint, plastics, pharmaceuticals, soap and rubber goods—and Whittaker 
research is constantly revealing new possibilities in these and other fields. 

Often a new application of a mineral, color or pigment in an industry quite foreign to your own 
can suggest something of value that you can use. Whittaker has seen it happen. And 

many Whittaker customers have benefited by the experience Whittaker 


has so acquired. That's one reason so many — in so many fields — keep coming back. 


If one or several of the Whittaker products interests you as a new possibility, write 
for technical data and laboratory samples, or for capable assistance and 
advice in your investigation. For established uses, you may place your order 
for commercial quantities with full assurance of getting materials 

of controlled high quality and uniformity. 


@& 204 

















EST. 1890 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
CHICAGO MEMPHIS, TENN. 
e . Harry Holland & Son, Inc. L. E. Offutt Co. 
itive Wiinmcm | Liane |. PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND 
R. Peltz Company Palmer Supplies Co. 
~~ ORLEANS TORONTO & MONTREAL 
. W. Ortenbach Richardson Agencies, Ltd. 
260 West Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. + Plant: South Kearny, New Jersey ’ 
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TOS ANGELES 


For ALL SHIPPERS—the Union 
Pacifie Railroad provides . . . 

A Strategic Middle Route that unites 
the East with the Mid-West, Inter- 
mountain and all Pacific Coast states. 


Modern operating facilities, equip- 
ment and motive power include the 
famous “Big Boys,” super-powered 
locomotives designed to meet indus- 
try’s heaviest demands. 


Union Pacific also has long been re- 
nowned for its well-ballasted steel 
highway, specially constructed for 


dab 
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smooth, safe operation of freight 
traffic at high speed. 


General agency offices are located in 
metropolitan cities, coast to coast, 
with a staff of experienced traffic men 
trained to assist you and other ship- 
pers in effectively meeting your trans- 
portation problems. 


For dependable, on-the-job freight 


fic 


fie 


*% Union Pacific will, upon 
request, furnish infor- 
mation about available 
industrial and mercan- 
tile sites in the territory 
it serves. Address Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 
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more delayed action 





less pre-curing 


SANTOCURE 





When used alone, Santocure* — Monsanto’s Accelerator for 
Rubber Vulcanization—is quite inert at low temperatures 
and exhibits more delayed action and less precuring than 
any other commercial organic accelerator. Under the influ- 
ence of time and temperature, it breaks down into its com- 
ponents to form a remarkably fast and strong accelerator. 


While Santocure will give best results if used alone—when 
consistent with available curing time and temperature — 
activation with D.P.G. is excellent for general purposes. 


Information and details on the application of Santocure to 
your specific problems are available. Contact MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Rubber Service Department, Second 
National Building, Akron, Ohio. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Monsanto Chemicals 
Serving the Rubber Industry 











Accelerators Plasticizers 
Antioxidants Insoluble Sulfur 60" 
Colors Wetting Agents 
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FOR 


LATEX COMPOUNDING 


« NO. 1954 EMULSION 


A combination emulsion and tackifier which when used 
with Latex (synthetic or natural) produces latex cements 
with excellent tack retention and improved tensile 


strength. 


NO. 1956 EMULSION 


A three way emulsion for Neoprene latex. Acts as an 
acid acceptor in addition to being a tackifier and Neo- 
prene extender. An exceptional compounding base for 
Neoprene latex cements. 


NO. 1737 DISPERSION 


A combination curing dispersion and acid acceptor for 
Neoprene latex. 


NO. 1740 FILLER DISPERSION 


A combination filler and stabilizer for all types of latex. 


NO. 1754 QUICK DRYING DISPERSION 


Speeds up drying of latex compounds. 


NO. 1760 DISPERSION 


For compounding latex to adhere to non-porous sur- 
faces such as plastic. 


NO. 1917 A. P. FOAM REDUCER 


Prevents latex compounds from foaming when used in 
machines. 


* We also manufacture over 400 types of Rubber Cement and Latex Cement 


ADHESIVE PRODUCTS 


NEW YORK RUBBER DIVISION CORPORATION 1660 BOONE AVENUE 
(ESTABLISHED 1895) BRONX 60, NEW YORK 
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And whiter, brighter 


itis FOR RISING OPERATING COSTS to force more and Coated Lithwite cartons make 
more retailers into self service. And look to Coated more eyes reach for your 
Lithwite Cartons to give your product a real advantage product in today’s mass counter 


in mass displays where eye value means buy value. 
For the smooth, velvety surface of Coated Lithwite 
brings colors up brilliantly ... reproduces pictures 
with eye-catching realism. Chalk-free. Rub-resistant. 
It gives packages a quality look and feel that helps 
win many a point-of-sale decision. 


and shelf displays 














Made by a revolutionary new process, Coated Lithwite is the amazing paper- 
board that is formed, made and coated in one high-speed operation. Proved and 
improved for seven years. Used today, for packaging many of America’s most 
famous products, 


Fewer ‘“Jammers” and “Leakers.”” Coated Lithwite folds without shattering or flak- 
ing. Takes a tight, positive seal. At present, Coated Lithwite production is completely 
sold up. But now’s the time to investigate Coated Lithwite, talk over future carton 
needs with a Gardner-Richardson representative, 


More eyes reach for your product in 


Coated Lithwite Cartons 


The GARDNER-RICHARDSON Co. © manufacturers of Folding Cartons and Boxboard ® Middletown, Ohio 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities: PHILADELPHIA » CLEVELAND + CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS « NEW YORK « BOSTON « PITTSBURGH e« DETROIT 
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GOVERNMENT-OWNED CHANNEL TYPE CARBON BLACK PLANTS 


FOR SALE or LEASE 


The War Assets Corporation, a subsidiary of 
RFC, has been designated as a disposal agency 
by the Surplus Property Administration and 
invites proposals for the purchase or lease of 
the following properties in the interest of con- 
tinued employment. These properties were 
acquired by various agencies of the govern- 
ment for production in the war effort, and are 
now, or shortly will be, declared surplus to 
government needs. Listing of these plants by 


Guymon, Oklahoma (Plancor 2317) 
Cabot Carbon Co. (Texas County) 


Complete Channel Type Carbon Black Plant, ca- 
pacity 15,000,000 lbs. of Channel l'ype Carbon 
Black per year 


LAND consists of approximately 594 acres 
lant site, 56 acres; housing sit« ; acres. Leased 
f wement for water and power line—right of 


ingress and egress for construction, repair and 
maintenance. 


BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES include 192 
Burner Buildings, construction concrete, steel and 
sheet iron, total, 310,504 sq. ft. Approximately 
12 other buildings including Process Buildings, 
Shop Buildings, Warehouse and Service Buildings, 
construction generally concrete, steel or wood 
frame. sheet tron or asbestos siding. 20 frame 
dwellings for workmen. Total all buildings approx. 
342,767 aq. ft 


Water from Leasee’s plant. Gas wells on site 
Sewage disposal plant on site. Other utilities. 
Chicago & Rock Island R.R. Parallel to site U.S 
Oklahoma Highway No. 54. War Assets Corporation 
(RFC), OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA. 


Seagraves, Texas (Plancor 2316) 
Columbian Carbon Company (Gaines 
County) 


Complete Channel Type Carbon Black Plant, ca- 

macity: 13,000,000 lbs. of Channel Type Carbon 
Biac k per year. Gas Desulphurization Plant; 20" 
Gas Supply Pipe Line and 3 miles of railroad 
siding and switch track. 


LAND (owned) consists of approximately 235%4 
acres as follows: (a) 25'4 acres for railroad right 
of way, (b) 264% acres for housing sites at Carbon 
Black and Treater Plants, (c) 17% acres for 
‘Treater Plant site, (d) 160 acres for Carbon Black 
Plant site, (e) 6'4 acres for acceas road. Leased 
land: Approximately 49-4/5 acres for 33’ right of 
way for 20’ Gas Pipe Line 65,158’ in length. 


BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES including 160 
Burner Buildings construction concrete founda- 
tion, steel frame and sheet steel sides and roofing. 
Total approx. 250,560 aq. ft. 17 other structures 
including Refining Buildings, Warehouse Build- 
ings, Machine Shop Building, Pump Houses, Ad- 
ministration Building, etc. Construction generally 
structural steel frame, sides and roof of corrugated 
cement asbestos, concrete and wood floors and 
concrete foundations. 19 frame dwellings for work- 


men. Total all buildings approx. 288,462 sq. ft. 


Water from wells on site. Gas from West Texas 
Gas Company. Other utilities. Santa Fe R.R. 
siding. State Highway No. 51, War Assets Corpora- 
tien (RFC), DALLAS, TEXAS. 





Sunray, Texas (Plancor 2277) 
Continental Carbon Company (Altman 
County) 
Complete Channel Type Carbon Black Plant, ca- 
pacity: 20,000,000 lbs. of Channel Type Carbon 
Black per year. 16’ Gas Supply Pipe Line 
LAND (owned) consists of approximately 155 
acres as follows: Carbon Black Plant site 149-25 
acres; Housing site 5'% acres. Leased land: 50’ 
right of way for 16’ Gas Pipe Line 11,747’ in 
length. 
BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES include 228 
Burner Buildings, construction concrete founda- 
tions, steel frame, black sheet iron sides and roofs, 
total approx. 437,760 sq ft. 8 other buildings in- 
cluding enanesioas Buildings, Storage and Supply 
Warehouse, Machine Shops, Administration Build- 
ing, Change House, etc. Construction generally 
concrete foundations and floors, steel frame, cor- 
rugated asbestos walls and roofs. 20 frame dwell- 
ings for workmen. Total all buildings approx. 
47 777 8q ft. 
Water from wells on site. Gas from Shamrock 
Refining Company. Sewage disposal plant on site. 
Other utilities. Rock Island R.R. sidings. Con- 
venient to arterial highways. War Assets Corpora- 
tion (RFC), DALLAS, TEXAS. 

* 
Monument, New Mexico (Plancor 2254) 
Chas. Eneu Johnson (Dona Ana County) 
Complete Channel Type Carbon Black Plant, ca- 
macity: 15,200,000 lbs. Channel Type Carbon 
jlack per year. Desulphurization Unit, and 14” 
Gas Pipe Line. 
LAND consists of approximately 616-3/5 acres 
including plant site and Gas Pipe Line right of 
way approximately 2,839 rods long and 2 rods wide 
BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES consist of 144 
Burner Houses, construction steel and concrete 
with metal roofs, total approx. 259,584 sq. ft. 10 
other smaller Process and Service Buildings, ap- 
prox. 23,108 sq. ft. 14 frame dwellings for work- 
men. Total all buildings approx. 291,428 sq. ft. 
Water from wells on site. Gas from Warren Pe- 
troleum Company Refinery. Sewage disposal plant 
on site. Other utilities. Texas and New Mexico 
R.R. siding. Plant site adjacent to State Highway 
No. 18, 8 miles south of Hobbs, New Mexico. 
War Assets Corporation (RFC), DALLAS, TEXAS. 


Eunice, New Mexico (Plancor 2253) 
Panhandle Carbon Co. (Lea County) 
Complete Channel Type Carbon Black Plant, ca- 
xacity: 15,000,000 Ibs. of Channel Type Carbon 
Slack per year. Gas Treater Plant. 20’° Gas Supply 
Pipe Line. 

LAND (owned) consists of approximately 14814 


name of lessee is for identification purposes 
only, and has no connection with the lessees’ 
own plants or facilities. 

Machinery and Equipment in each of the 
channel type carbon black plants described 
below consists of special machinery for the 
manufacture of Channel Type Carbon Black 
including burners, scrapers, conveyors, pulver- 
izers, loading and bagging equipment, machine 
shop and laboratory equipment. 


acres as follows: Carbon Black Plant site, 13014 
acres; Treater Plant site 3's acres; Housing sites 
at Carbon Black Plant and Treater Plant 514 
acres; Access Road 8-4 5 acres. Leased land: 50’ 
right of way for 20’ Gas Pipe Line 40,715 ft. long 
BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES consist of 168 
Burner Buildings, construction concrete founda 
tions, steel frame, black sheet iron sides and roof 
ing, total 322,560 sq. ft. 9 other structures includ 
ing Process Building, Warehouse, Machine Shops, 
Boiler House, Electrical Sub Station, Administra- 
tion Building, Laboratory, etc. Construction gen 
erally concrete, steel frame, corrugated asbestos 
walls and roofs. 18 frame dwellings for workmen 
Total all buildings approx. 357,948 sq. ft. 

Water from wells on site. Gas from Phillips Pe- 
troleum Company. Sewage disposal plant on site 
Other utilities. Texas and New Mexico Railroad 
sidings. State Highway No. 8. War Assets Cor- 
poration (RFC), DALLAS, TEXAS. 


Odessa, Texas (Plancor 2279) 
United Carbon Co., Inc. (Ector County) 


2 complete Channel Type Carbon Black Plants, 
capacity: 41,000,000 lbs. of Channel Type Carbon 
Black per year. 3 Gas Treater Plants; 4 Gas Pipe 
Lines 14”’, 26” and 24”’, 26’’ and 16” in diameter 
LAND (owned) consists of approximately 42534 
acres as follows: Carbon Black Plant 394-4, 5 acres; 
Water Supply site 3-1/5 acres; Treater Plant at 
Judkins 2/5 acre; Housing site at Judkins 1 acre; 
Treater Plant at Barnsdall 2-1/5 acres; Housing 
site at Barnsdall 1's acres; Treater Plant at 
Goldsmith 3-3/5 acres; Housing site at Goldsmith, 
1 acre; Treater Plant at North Cowden 2 acres; 
Housing site at North Cowden 1's acres; Hous- 
ing site at Odessa 144 acres. 

Leased land for right of way of pipe lines as fol- 
lows: Carbon Black Plant to Judkins— 50’ wide, 
32,120’ long; Carbon Black Plant to North Cow 

den—50’ wide, 84,089’ long; from North Cowden 
to Barnsdall—50’ wide, 27,341’ long; Carbon 
Black Plant to Goldsmith 50’ wide, 86,255 }9’ long 

BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES consist of Plant 
No. 1: 176 Burner Buildings, structural steel frame 
with sheet iron covering, total 310,080 sq. ft.; 
Plant No.2: 240 Burner Buildings, ssrestunal steel 
frame with sheet iron covering 426,240 sq. ft. 
Other structures including various Process Build- 
ings, Machine Shops, Administration Buildings, 
Warehouses, etc., in respective locations. Construc- 
tion generally structural steel with corrugated 
metal or corrugated asbestos sidings. 88 frame 
dwellings for workmen situated on 5 different sites. 
Total all buildings approx. 852,800 sq. ft. 

Water from wells on sites. Gas from Phillips Pe- 
troleum Company, Cities Service Petroleum Com- 
pany and Barnsdall Petroleum Company. Sewage 
dis 1 system. Other utilities. Texas and Pacific 
R.R. siding. U.S. Highway No. 80. War Assets 
Corporation (RFC), DALLAS, TEXAS. 


CREDIT TERMS MAY BE ARRANGED FOR THE PURCHASE OF THESE PLANTS 


General information is available from your nearest 
War Assets Corporation (RFC) Office. For specific data, 
contact the office indicated for each plant. All data 
contained herein are necessarily abbreviated and 


subject to correction. They are not intended for use as a 
basis for negotiations. WAR ASSETS CORPORATION 
reserves the unqualified right to reject any or all pro- 
posals or offers received for the above properties. 


WAR ASSETS CORPORATION 


(A SUBSIDIARY OF RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION) 
Agencies Located At: Atlanta - Birmingham + Boston - Charlotte - Chicago - Cleveland - Dallas - Denver - Detroit - Helena 
Houston - Jacksonville + Kansas City, Mo. + Little Rock - Los Angeles - Louisville - Minneapolis - Nashville - New Orleans 
New York - Oklahoma City - Omaha + Philadelphia - Portland, Ore. - Richmond « St. Louis « Salt Lake City - San Antonio « San 


Francisco + Seattle - Spokane. 
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THE NEW VULCANI 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF GR-S STOCKS REINFORCED WITH HARD CLAY 


Standard GR-S with as low as 25 to 50 parts loading of Hard Clay can be vulcanized with 
VULTAC to give improved results with respect to stress-strain, tear resistance and flex- 
crack growth resistance. These enhanced properties are largely retained after severe 
air-oven aging. 
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VULTAC jis a faster curing vulcanizing agent than sulfur in GR-S stocks reinforced with Hard 
Clay. The greatly improved physical properties realized with VULTAC over a wide range of clay 
loadings indicate that it is an effective dispersing agent for this mineral filler. 

Additional data and suggestions for the use of VULTACS in GR-S 
stocks reinforced with Hard Clay or other mineral fillers will be sent 
gladly upon receipt of your request. 
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TURGUM S$ 
PRESERVES CAMELBACK 


Experience has shown that 
ordinary raw GR-S camel- 
back stocks deteriorate 
sharply with prolonged 
storage. 


Resin-acid type softeners, 
as typified by TURGUM S, 
will definitely retard this 
tendency and help main- 
tain physical properties 
over long storage periods. 


In addition, TURGUM 5S, 
aids in the dispersion of 
pigments, inhibits cut 
growth, and improves heat 


life. 


Many of the best grades 
of camelback on the mar- 
ket today use TURGUM S 


as a softener. 


Technical data available 
promptly on request. 


J. M. HUBER, Inc. 


460 West 34th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Ls) Gives better processing 






Gives better extrudability after 
prolonged storage. 


3) Gives better aging properties 
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LAUREX vs. stearic acid iniGR-M 
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eon in the Wire and Cable Industry 


By GEO. A. FOWLES 


Sales Vanager, 


Thermoplastics, 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland 15, Ohio 


HERMOPLASTICS and synthetic rubbers have 

almost completely replaced natural rubber within 

the last five years as a jacketing and insulating 
material on wire and cable. This has come about in 
spite of the fact that natural rubber had been used 
continuously and quite successfully in this application 
for a half century. 

Taking the spotlight among the thermoplastics are 
the vinyl resins. Although developed only in recent 
years, they are today among the materials most widely 
used in the insulating and jacketing of wire and cable. 
They have reached this eminent position, not only 
because of their properties, but also because of their 
ease of processing. Their processing on plastic ex 
truders, which eliminates both the vulcanization proc 
ess, with its attendant difficulties, and the milling 
process, proved a life-saver in keeping up with the 
war's tremendous electrical needs. 

The war, with its shortage of natural rubber and 
consequent emergency needs, caused the vinyl resins 
to be tried in many applications for which they might 
not otherwise have been considered. In many such 
instances, they have proved superior and now, occupy- 
ing a strong position because of their outstanding char- 
acteristics, will doubtless be continued in such uses. 
Consequently, usage of these resins, which had reached 
substantial proportions before Pearl Harbor was wide 
ly expanded during the war. 

During the war years, nearly all the purchases of 


70 


the vinyls by the wire and cable industry were eat 
marked for the armed services to be made into insula 
tion and protective jackets on wire and cable, with th 
Navy taking the larger share. The impetus given to 
vinyl resin production by war needs is indicated in its 
annual production figures, showing 18,000,000 pounds 
total production in 1940, 83,000,000 pounds in 1943, 
114,000,000 pounds in 1944, and an estimated 125, 
000,000 pounds in 1945. 

To Dr. Waldo Semon of the B. F. Goodrich Con 
pany must go credit for one of the first of the many 
applications of vinyl resins. Approximately 15 years 
ago, Dr. Semon, in seeking a good tank lining mate 
rial, found that he was able to make a _ rubber-like 
material by combining certain high boiling point or 
ganic liquids or plasticizers with polyvinyl chloride. 


Especially Suited for Insulation 

The polymers of polyvinyl chloride are especially 
suited for wire and cable insulation because of their 
ability to combine with plasticizers to form elastic 
materials, dimensionally stable over reasonable oper 
ating temperatures, readily extruded at temperatures 
of 300 to 400° F. and having most of the other prop 
erties required for such use. Many types of plas- 
ticizers, with widely variable properties, can be used, 
making it possible to formulate compounds to meet 
the varying needs of the wire designer and user. 
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Potential Plasticizers Are Varied 


There is a wide variety of potential plasticizers 
which mav be used. Our own laboratories have already 
investigated over 1000 and are finding more daily 
()f the hundreds tried, there are actually relatively 
tew that are practi il in combination with polyvinyl 
resins where many lestrable properties ire required 


In a single compound Probably the most common 
plasticizers are tricresyl phosphate and dioctyl phthal 
ite In MmAaANV CAS ! is desi ibl to use several dit 
ferent plasticizers to obtain the necessary combination 
of properties desired in a single compound. In most 
flexibility 


combination with flameproofness 


tvpes of wire insulation, low temperature 


may be desired 
lo obtain these characteristics, tricresvl phosphate ts 


commonly combined with other types af plasticizers 


such as dioctyl phthalate. As in previous rubber com 


pounding, each plasticizer has its own individual effect, 


and the compounder must investigate many combina- 


tions to arrive at the desired result. 

\t the present time most of these plasticized resins 
are supplied in the form of tape, batch sheet, or gran 
ules, which are fed into extruders and thus formed as 
i covering on wire. They may also be supplied in the 
Such 
to obtain -a 
completely sealed covering, and are usually covered 


form of tape to be w rapped directly on the wire 
tape insulated wires may be later heated 


vith an outer protection, such as cotton, glass or me tal 


Description of Extrusion Machine 


\ typical semi-production plastic extrusion machin« 
used in applying Geon plastic to copper wire is shown 
in big. 1. his particular extruder is designed for No. 


14 gage wire or smaller. The picture with the descrip 


tion of the process that follows, will show how easily 
ind simply wire is insulated with polyvinyl plastic. 
The wire is fed into the die (2) of the extruder from 
reel (1). Being fed into the die simultaneously from 
the extruder chamber (4) is the plastic material. Wire 
leaves the die (2) coated to the proper thickness with 
es into the cir- 


ubmer 


rom here 1t 
culating watet OT reservoir ( oo where 11 1s cooled 


iTT t 


er a circuitous path over a series of reels, the tops 
of two of which can be seen (6). It is then placed on 
reels for test or use 


Che crux of the process lies in the extt 


ber (4) where the granular polyvinyl plastic must be 
rT idually heated to a soft plastic state and fed at a 
closely controlled rate into the di The granular 


naterial is fed into the feed box (3), which may bk 


{ 
kept cool, by circulating water as shown in 
From here the granules 


themselves into the cylinder of the extruder where it 


+1 1 
nis mstal 


t1 1] ] 


lation. i1utomatically feed 


is slowly conveved to the die by worm action under 
\t the 
aia 


it has reached a temperature of 375° F 


gradually increasing temperature point of entry 
into the die, ; 
The cylinder is heated by a surrounding jacket of 
steam, baftled into sections with an increasing gradient 
of ten perature 1n each. In some msl illations. oil is 
medium for heating instead of steam. The 
die block 1s heated electrically to the same tet 


used as the 
perature 
is the plastic, namely 375° F 


extruded or taped plasticized vinyl resins, as applied 
to wire, usually have physical properties within § the 


following rang 


~ ~ 


Tensile Strengt! ~ 1500 to 3000 
klongatior 150 to 400 per 
Modulus at 100% | gation 500 to 1500 
lear resistance 15 to 40 Ibs 
specn yravit 1.2 1 1.5 
Low emperature Hexing 
li ts ()} ( t fy) { 
Hi emperature operating 
limits é Ane? ¢ to ROS 
Flame resistance Slow burning to self-extinguisl 


Color .seeee NEMA standards 

Chemical resistance ees Inert to action of a ls, alkalies 
and ordinar\ s vent 

Ohl resistance Excellent (minut juantities of 

plasticizer extract 

oils) 


Weathe 


resistance Excellent resistance t the action 


of sun, ozone and ordinary weath- 


er conditions 


All of these desirable qualities cannot be given any 
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FIG. 1 Semi-production 
plastic extrusion machine. 
(See text for full descrip 
fion ) 


one compound. As is true of rubber compounding 
and other chemical formulations, plastic compounds 
for wire use are compromises designed to cover the 
range needed for a particular application or group of 
applications. The ranges shown in the foregoing table 
are those for commercial formulations. For special 
purposes they may be further modified to obtain em 
phasis ofa special characteristic. 

The compounding problems of the plastic formula 
tor are broadly classified for the wire and cable indus 
(ry as listed below. 

1. Because of the limited requirements of the singl 
insulated conductors, two or three formulations nor 
mally suffice to take care of most insulation require 
ments, 

2. In the case of jackets and their more severe re 
quirements, it has been necessary to design many mort 
compounds, 7.e., for low temperature portable cable 
service softer materials containing special plasticizers 
must be supplied so that the heavy wall thicknesses 
required in the jackets will flex without cracking. Un- 
fortunately the plasticizers for use with resins on low 
temperature cables are somewhat more volatile at high 
temperatures and are not as flameproof as those usual 
ly used on high temperature cables. In order to obtain 
flameproofness and to cut down the plasticizer loss at 
high temperatures, most of the compounds designed 
for low temperatures are complex compromises. 

3. Special attention must also be given to the prob 
lem of designing compounds for high temperature serv- 
ice. At the present time certain of the polyvinyl chlor 
ide plastics are approved for continuous operating 
service at temperatures of 80° C. without a protective 
covering. Much higher intermittent temperatures are 
possible, but not recommended for continuous service. 
The intermittent temperature limits may be based upon 
the point at which excessive softening or deformation 
occurs and also the point at which excessive deteriora- 
tion of the polymer becomes evident. Most of the 
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compounds on simple insulated wires will not deform 
under moderate weight by more than 45% at 121° C. 
over a period of one hour. The electrical and chemical 
stability are probably less affected by these tempera 
tures than is the physical ability to resist deformation. 
Therefore, the physical deformation is probably the 
best criterion of maximum intermittent operating tem 
peratures for the simple insulated wire. This is not 
necessarily true of the more complicated types of 
cables where asbestos or glass are used as physical 
protection and in combination as a part of the insula 
tion, 

Probably the most outstanding superiority of the 
vinyl chloride plastics over natural rubber lies in its 
excellent aging characteristic. For example, because 
of the resistance of the vinyls to ordinary aging, the 
standard aging tests such as the Geer oven and oxygen 
bomb tests are no longer significant except as a meas 
ure of the volatility of the plasticizer and the resultant 
hardening of the insulating compound. However, this 
extraction of the plasticizer occurs so slowly that tests, 
run normally on ordinary rubber compounds for 7 to 
14 days, require a run of 60 days at 70° C. to detect 
appreciable effects on the vinyl chloride plastics. Keven 
after 60 days at 70° C. the tensile strength may be ab 
solutely unaffected and the elongation may be reduced 
by only a few per cent. It is therefore evident that 
ordinary aging means little to these vinyl resins and 
that ordinary wire insulated with them will have a very 
long life. 

These vinyl chloride plastics are remarkably resistant 
to lubricating oils and the ordinary solvents but will 
be softened somewhat by certain lacquer solvents, the 
aliphatic and aromatic ketones, the acetic anhydrides, 
the aromatic amino compounds and some other organ 
ic compounds containing chlorine, bromine or nitro 
groups. 

Contrariwise, they will harden as a result of plas- 
ticizer volatilization in very high temperature air or 
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very high temperature water and other liquids where 
leaching action may occur. In either case the effect 


on the physical and electrical properties is not nearly 
is severe as that found with the use of natural rubber. 


It should always be remembered, in installing wire 
insulated with thermoplastics that they are thermo 
hlastics and must be used within their temperature 


limits 

Because another physical property of the vinyl chlor 
ides, resins and plastics has proven so superior to natu 
ral rubber, the Navy, during the war, took the lion’s 
share of the polyvinyl resin insulated wire produced. 
l‘urther, most of the wire going on all naval craft was 
insulated with polyvinyl resin That property, its 
flameprootness, is been such an improvement over 
the standards established for natural rubber that the 
Navy has designed more severe flame tests than those 
previously used by the industry. The value of this 
lameproofness to the home wiring field can be appr« 


ciated when it is learned from the Fire Underwriters 


that the second largest cause for home fires 1s that 
due to electric wiring taults 

l‘lameproofness, in the case of these vinyl chlorides, 
is an ability to prevent the propagation of flame or to 
be self-extinguishing. Some of those designed for ex 
ceptionally low temperature work at 70° C. are not 
self-extinguishing, but are better classed as “‘slow burn 
ing” as are some of the others designed for types of 


service other than for wire and cable use; but it is 
safe to say that most of these materials sold for wire 
and cable use do not propagate flame or are self 
extinguishing This property of flameproofness has 
ilso made it possible to design electrically heated fab 
rics such as used in aviator suits, blankets, coverings 
for delicate airplane instruments and many others. 
hese were previously considered too dangerous for 
use if rubber insulated wire was incorporated in their 
design 

In addition to its exceptional physical properties, 
the polyvinyl resins possess an outstanding dielectric 
strength, which ranges from 400 to nearly 2000 volts 


70€ 


per mil depending upon the wall thickness tested and 
the type of test applied. A good average figure for 
ordinary wall thicknesses and average tests might be 
700 to 800 volts per mil. A dielectric strength of such 
values combined with excellent physical qualities has 
proven particularly useful on wire and cable where 
it has been possible to use thinner walls of insulation. 
[his in turn has been a means for saving weight, cut 
ting down space requirements and generally making it 
possible to carry up to twice as much power in a given 
size of conduit, an important factor in these days of 
increased motor and lighting loads. 

Che effect of temperature on the electrical proper 
ties of the thermoplastic vinyl polymers can be seen 
in Fig. 2 which shows power factor, dielectric con 
stant and loss factor plotted against temperature. The 
particular curves shown are for a standard insulating 


compound of polyvinyl chloride. As seen from the 
curves, the power factor, dielectric constant and loss 
factor are low at a temperature of 5° C., increasing 
with temperature rise. The power factor and loss fac 
tor reach their peaks between 10 and 20° C., decreas 


ing above this temperature to arrive at reasonable 
values between 7O and 90° C., while the dielectric con 
Stant increases steadily up to SO” ¢ 

‘he decreasing phase of the power factor and loss 
factor characteristic makes it possible to use this type 
of msulation for heavy currents at ordinary voltages 
where the cable charging current is not the important 
factor that it may be for very high voltage cables 
Che latter operating at 70° C. would carry exception 
ally large charging currents because of the relatively 
high dielectric constant. This factor has thus far pre 
vented the use of the polyvinyl chlorides as insulation 
on high voltage power cables but has not prevented 
its use on 5000 volt airport lighting cables where the 
charging current may be tolerated because of the rela 
tively short time use of the cables. 

lhe insulation resistance of these materials has 
been increased in the last few years by research de 
velopments from a low value of a few megohms per 
1000 feet at 60° F. to values, now obtained commer- 
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FIG, 3—Insulation resistance of a stand 
ard Geon compound 
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cially, of 5,000 to 10,000 megohms per 1000 feet on 


No. 14 solid wire with 2/64 inches of insulation. The 
latter values are comparable to those of the better 
It should be 


grades of natural rubber insulation. 
pointed out, however, that the insulation resistance of 
these thermoplastics is affected by temperature changes, 
gradually decreasing in value with rise in temperature. 
his resistance-temperature change follows the pattern 
shown in Fig. 3. 

It should be mentioned at this point that long im 
nersion in water seems to make negligible changes in 
the imsulation resistance of these materials, even after 
4) days in water at 60° C. The change in dielectric 
constant and loss factor at 25° C. in water amounts 
to an increase of 10 to 15% after 20 days immersion. 
Che decrease in dielectric strength over the same period 
S approximately 10%. 

In view of the performance of the chemists in the 
past several vears in their development of the poly- 
vinyl resins and plastics, it is safe to predict that there 
will be continued rapid progress in the further de 
velopment of thermoplastic materials. Besides the 


basic changes in the thermoplastics, and those due to 
improvements in plasticizers, stabilizers and compound- 
ing ingredients, we can expect many new types of 
materials to be introduced on the market for insulation. 

\s a matter of fact, the B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company has, in the last year, introduced two new 
types which are presently being used in large scale 
experimental work. The first of these is a blend of 
polyvinyl chloride and the acrylonitrile types of syn 
thetic rubber which blend is a thermosetting material 
ind possesses the desirable characteristics both of the 
thermoplastic and the thermosetting types of insula 
tion. At the present time these vulcanizable blends 
seem to offer the best properties which may be ob 
tained as jackets on portable types of wire and cable. 
Vhey do not have quite is good insulating properties 
is GR-S or the polyvinyl resins themselves but they 
do possess unusual physical properties. However, the 
thermosetting properties of the blends permit their 
use at higher temperatures than are practicable with 
thermoplastics. The second new material introduced 


in the last year 1s a polyvinyl resin latex. This latex, 





Some applications of Geon in the electrical 
field. 
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FIG. 5—Some tubular extrusions of Geon vinyl 
polymers 


possessing all of the properties of the thermoplastics, 
may be applied to wire on the conventional tower used 
for applying rubber latex. 

Both of these materials, announced in the last year, 
represent a revolution in the thinking of the wire and 
cable manufacturer. We may expect many more 
changes of this character in the field of plastic poly 
mers, where the surface only has been scratched. 

Before getting too far into the field of conjecture, 
it may be well to go back and discuss some of the uses 
of wire insulated with polyvinyl resin. From the pre 
vious statements, it may be imagined that the insulat 
ing and jacket uses of the polyvinyl resins would cover 
almost the entire wire and cable field, with the excep 
tion of the high voltage power cables and low-loss 
communication cables. Even on the latter, the resins 
are used as jackets. It is almost easier to point out 
the exceptions to their use than it is to name the uses. 
To be more specific, however, a general classification 
of uses is given in the following table. 


Uses FoR WIRE AND CABLE INSULATED 
OR JACKETED WITH POLYVINYL RESINS 


Equipment Wiring (Stationary and Portable) 

Aircraft or Automotive: Low tension wire, power, control 
and communication. (Also used in tubings and as protective 
coverings on conduits and fabrics) 

Varine: Low voltage power and control wiring, instruments, 
switchboards, etc. Telephone wire for cable, switchboards, 
cords, etc. Radio hook-up wire and jackets for high-frequency 
cables. (Tubing and-tapes are used for protective purposes 
also). Underwater power, signal and control systems. 

Viscellaneous: Motor and control leads, portable cords and 
cables, internal wiring. Lamp cords, household appliances, 
radio-hookup, etc. 


Building, Industrial and Permanent Installations 

Communication; Insulation on short runs such as indoor tele- 
phone wire, cords, drop wire, switchboards, jackets on cables 
both low and high-frequency. 

Construction: General building wire such as type T (formerly 
SN), non-metallic sheathed cables, bell wire, cords, etc 

Industrial: General wiring of electrical equipment, machine 
tools, signal systems, low voltage power and control wiring, 
mine and oil well cables, etc. 

Utilities: Jacketing for power and lighting cables, insulation 
for airport lighting, general control, switchboard use and sec- 
ondary circuits. Service entrance, parkway and portable cables. 
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probably many 
In thinking ot 


remem 


the ibove uses, there are 


be sicle . 
reader’s mind 
should be 


to the 


others that com 


other apply itions, the lin itations 


bered and an open mind kept towards new types ot 
cable construction made possible by thinner walls ot 
insulation and the other advantages of the polyviny] 


ipplications in the electrical field 
tubular 


ScTiie 


resins 


are shown in Fig. 4. while Fig. 5 shows some 
extrusions of (reon 
question as to the future of 


cable use, the wat 


If there were ever any 
and 


stances they proved themselves so well that they will 
undoubtedly continue in use. 

The wire and cable manufacturers have purchased 
over 225 plastics extruders, which they will undoubt- 
edly continue to use. Many companies were 
formed to extrude plastic insulated wire to meet the 
demands of the war uses. The question of its future 
can be answered finally and positively by the radio 
manufacturers, automotive producers, contractors and 


new 


construction men, who prefer it because of the sim 
plicity of this type of insulated wire and for the out 
standing job which it is capable of doing 
lo summarize, its flame-proofness, light 
high dielectric strength and its resistance to oil, acid 
and aging are so superior to natural rubber that in the 


weighi 


great majority of cases, we feel that the industry will 
find a large place for the polyvinyl resins and plastics. 





Photographic Reproductions Now Possible on Almost All Surfaces 


the polyvinyl resins tor wire 
definitely settled that once and for all. In the emer 
gencies of wartime operation, the pressure was great 
to discontinue the use of natural rubber and many new 
constructions were tried. The result was that these 
resins were used in many applications where otherwis¢ 
they might never have been considered In most in 
NEW process by which metal, wood, cloth, leather, 
plastics or almost any other surface can be made 
usable ror photographic reproduction has been ce 
veloped by the Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore 3, 
Marvland Basis of the new process 1s said to be 


an emulsion which can be spread on many kinds ot 
materials, sensitizing them for photographic print use 

The new process was developed by Martin laborator 
chemists shortly before the war and during the con 
ircraft production by permitting en 


Hict it speeded 
Drawings were pro 


work in. full 
in number directly on metal, wood 

These were then used for refer 
ence, fill-in, (tools could be built directly on 
the templates ), and tor cutting out 
pieces for experimental aircraft directly from the draw 
Savings thus ef 


gineers to scale 
jected rapidly ind 
and plastic surfaces 
tooling 
inspection tools 
ings projected on the rigid surfaces 
fected in aircraft engineering and production 
enormous and the system was used widely throughout 


were 


the aircraft industry. 

\fter printing, the metal, wood or plastic prints are 
developed in the same manner as any commercial photo 
paper. kither line 
tives can be printed, by projection or contact. Through 


drawings or continuous tone nega 


use of the emulsion, it is possible to print photo murals 
directly on walls. Photographic book plates can be 
printed on the covers of treasured volumes, or names 
such as wallets and key 


printed on personal articles 


rings. Signs of various sizes are easy to make pho 
tographically. 

In its normal state, according to Martin 
the emulsion is a thin jelly-like substance which, when 
heated to a temperature of 125 degrees, becomes a 
liquid which may be applied to the desired surface 
with a camel’s hair brush, a soft sponge or a soft rag 
\llowed to dry, the negative is then printed on 
the sensitized surface and development proceeds 
normally as if it were a commercial paper. All opera 
tions are carried out under dark-room conditions, us 
ing ruby lights. The emulsion heated any 
number of times without affecting its efficiency « 


chemists, 


may be 
F ir 
printing qualities. 

In industry, the process will have its 
reproduction of drawings for manufactured products 
or machinery. Such drawings can be either to full 
scale for ease in reading and checking during manufac- 
turing process, or can be reduced if portable prints are 
Proportions remain, of course, exact and 


uses in the 


desired. 
the need for redrawing to a different size, with possi- 
bility of error, is eliminated. The same negative can 
print to any size desired. 

While the pictures possible under the new process 
are now restricted to black and white prints, these can 
be hand tinted with transparent oils in the same man 
ner as are many portraits now, giving the effectiveness 
and loveliness of color. 





The development of a new bellows type low range 
pressure gauge suitable for indicating draft pres 
sures or any low pressures of gases or liquids that 
are not corrosive to bronze has been announced by 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Bridgeport, Conn. The 
pressure element is a self-draining bronze bellows 
with a phosphor bronze calibration spring which 
makes an extremely sensitive and accurate gauge 

North American Philips Co., Inc., 100 East 42nd 
St.. New York 17, N. Y., has developed an X-ray 
scanner for use with its Searchray 150 X-ray units. 
The new distortion 
and displacement which is present in all conven 
tional methods of X-ray image recording. 


scanner is said to overcome 


Kastern Engineering Co., New Haven, Conn., 
has developed a new heat dissipating unit for use 
in television, radar, high pressure mercury lamps, 
x-ray tubes, induction heating units, etc. The unit 
is furnished complete with thermostat control, 
thermostatic valves, and flow switch 


\ new pulsing control drive, called the Yardeny 
Pulsing Drive, which provides single knob precision 
control of any type of reversible motor, is a new 
product of the Yardeny Engineering Co., 105 
Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. By depressing 
the knob and turning it slightly right or left, con 
tinuous forward or reverse rotation of the motor 
can be accomplished. 
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ome Aspects of Reclaiming GR-S 


By H. HARMON GILLMAN 


Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colorado 


HIS paper presents an analysis of the problem of 
reclarming GR-S. Every reclaimer is aware of the 
problem once he attempts to apply to GR-S his 
present methods of reclaiming rubber. He generally 
obtains a dry, hard material which is almost impossible 
to knit together on the refiner. Official recognition 
that the problem exists was given by the organization 
of a Technical \dvisory Committee of the Rubber Re 
claimers Association—formed at the request of W.P.B. 
to exchange information in regard to reclaiming syn- 
thetics. In addition, a number of papers and recent 
publications have pointed out the nature of the prob- 
lems facing the reclaiming industry (7, 6, 27, 37, 38) 

In attempting to trace the important factors in re- 
gard to reclaiming of GR-S this paper first reviews 
present knowledge concerning the known differences 
between rubber and GR-S;; it then proceeds to mention 
briefly our understanding of vulcanization and of the 
reclaiming mechanisms for rubber; finally, 1t endeavors 
to demonstrate which of the characteristics of GR-S 
interfere in attempting to reclaim it by present methods 
and which will need to be overcome before a successful 
solution to the problem of reclaiming GR-S will be 
found. 

Reclaim plays an important part in our national 
economy. To the rubber industry it represents a sig 
nificant source of raw material (7/7). It has been pre- 
dicted that our supply of natural rubber tire scrap will 
diminish rapidly so that in two years a preponderance 
of reclaim will necessarily be GR-S (37). The urg 
ency of solving this problem is apparent. 

Rubber has found its wide usage, not due to any 
single property, but due to a unique combination of 
properties. It has: high strength and high elongation ; 
long range elasticity over a wide range of temperature ; 
toughness and resistance to wear; non-permeability to 
water, air and gases; high resistance to cutting and 
tearing; pliability (or the capacity to withstand both 
a single bend as well as repeated flexing) ; ability to be 
modified in physical form from very soft to very hard 

from solid to porous, the diverse qualities of elec- 
trical conductance as well as electrical insulation; it can 
easily be processed and fabricated. 

Reclaim has found industrial utilization because it 
possesses properties similar to rubber to a more or less 
degree. Reclaim has been defined as the product re- 
sulting from the processing of vulcanized scrap rubber 
(34) which can be compounded, manufactured, and 
vulcanized after the manner of crude rubber (35) 

Reclaim, rather than crude, has been used as a source 
of hydrocarbon due in some part to the following con- 
In the first place, for many prod 
ucts it is much more economical ; secondly, it is easier 
to process, requiring lower power consumption, mixes 


siderations (33, 9) 


Note [his paper was awarded third prize in the contest sponsored | 
the Chicago Rubber Group under the title “On the Utilization of Cured 
Synthetic Rubber Scrap.”’ \ condensed version of the paper was leliveres 
by the author before the group at a meeting held in Chicago, Ill, o1 
lanuary 25, 1946 
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quicker, holds its dimensions on calendering and ex- 
trusion better, runs cooler, knits well and has good flow 
properties; thirdly, it has a faster rate of cure which 
may be utilized to give quick mold turnover ; finally, it 
is uniform—a tailor-made product that may be de- 
signed for any of a number of uses. 


Natural Rubber versus GR-S 


What may be said about the “rubbery” state? Re- 
silient polymers are characterized by the properties of 
strength, stretchiness and elasticity. These properties 
in turn are not principally influenced by the kind of 
chemical elements in a polymer, but by their arrange- 
ment, size of molecules, and structure brought about 
by vulcanization. Elastomers, therefore, do not sig- 
nify any particular hydrocarbon material, but a class 
of substances all similar physically to natural rubber 
(40). This definition suggests a whole family of ma- 
terials, the most important member at present being 
GR-S. 

GGR-S was chosen for mass production on the basis 
of its general characteristics and relative facility for 
economical production from domestic raw materials 
(6). It resembles rubber in that it has similar prop- 
erties. A point which we will develop later is that the 
problem of reclaiming GR-S has arisen due to the man- 
ner in which it differs from rubber in composition, in 
structure, and in behavior. 

What is known of the differences between rubber 
and GR-S? The characteristics of Hevea rubber, it- 
self, will first be considered. Natural rubber is a hy- 
drocarbon whose outstanding property is long range 
elasticity. It is unsaturated, of high molecular weight, 
roughly 200 to 4400 isoprene units (7), and its mole- 
cules are long, flexible chains (25). A_ two-phase 
structure, sol and gel, has been suggested which con- 
sists respectively of relatively low and high molecular 
weight fractions, soluble and insoluble in petroleum 
ether. Vulcanization with sulfur causes marked al- 
terations in its physical properties, a change of state 
from plastic to elastic, loss of solubility and tack, and 
extension of the useful temperature range. 

GR-S differs from rubber in that: it is composed of 
butadiene and styrene units; its molecular weight dis- 
tribution curve is transposed (42); it may not be ecrys- 
tallized either by freezing or stretching as it is amor- 
phous under all conditions (41); the temperature range 
in Which it exhibits rubber-like properties is shorter 
and is shifted to a higher temperature (40); it has 
lower elasticity and rebound, higher hysteresis, and 
lower extensibility; it has only 90% of the unsatura- 
tion of natural rubber (5), which means that it cures 
somewhat slower and has lower combined sulfur; the 
vulcanization reaction is more difficult to initiate, and a 
more delicate balance of sulfur and accelerator is 
needed, although the shape of the stress-strain curves 
is similar (30); its sulfur linkages in GR-S gum stocks 
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do not differ very much chemically from those present 
in pale crepe gum stocks (43) 

Further, GR-S resists oxidation better as shown by 
being relatively unaffected (56) under conditions which 
oxidize rubber to volatile products (2); it has a higher 
deterioration temperature (36); it is more resistant to 
chemical attack as shown by the greater difficulty in 
preparing its derivatives such as the cyclized, chlor- 
inated, and hydrochloride reaction products (10); it 
does not flex crack in the same manner as rubber (7), 
which has been attributed to the failure of GR-S to 
relax (49); the size of the original latex particle is 
smaller (42); it can tolerate a copper or manganese 
concentration 20 to 40 times as great as rubber; GR-S 
copper containing stocks show stiffening as against 
resinification and reversion for rubber (37). GR-S is 
similar to rubber in electrical properties such as dielec 
tric constant, power factor and resistivity (42). Their 
oil and solvent resistance lie in the same range. 

lhe above description summarizes most of the essen 
tial dissimilarities. [examining in somewhat more de 
tail it 1s found that as compared to rubber GR S has 
low tensile strength in gum stocks. Kemp (19) has 
explained this as being due to a faiiure to obtain ef 
fective cross linkage during vulcanization with sulfur, 
caused in turn by non-symmetry of the chain structure. 
Where vinyl and benzene side groups are located in 
the GR-S side chain, the separation of adjacent mole- 
cules will be considerably greater than in natural rubber 
chains with shorter methyl side chains. Less effective 
cross-links thereby result causing weak areas 1n the 
vulcanizate structure 

Continuing, it 1s found that the physical properties 
of GR-S compounds deteriorate faster than natural rub- 
ber with a rise of temperature (19). This behavior 
can be explained on the basis that the physical prop- 
erties of GR-S depend to a great extent on van der 
Waals’ association forces and less on chemical cross 
linking than do those of similar natural rubber vul- 
canizates [hese association forces between the poly- 


mer chains, as well as | 


tween the reinforcing pigment 
particles and GR-S chains, are greatly reduced at ele 
vated temperature (hus, a weaker gel structure re 
sults in cured GR-S than in the more effectively and 
highly cross-linked Hevea gel. Gelation resulting from 
branch chaining and cross-linking is present in GR-S 
in varying degrees depending on conditions of poly 


merization and subsequent processing 


In regard to processing, Sebrell (42) has shown that 
rubber is plasticized to a greater extent by milling than 
GR-S Phe Williams plasticity value between one and 
ten mill passes shows a drop of 75% for rubber, 


whereas undet 
of only 10% 
mendously increases the extrusion rate of rubber. 


the same conditions GR — shows a drop 
Similarly, he shows that milling tre 
whereas GR-S shows only minor mmprovement. 


The nerve, or recovery after processing, has been as 


Sociated with the phenomenon of gel tormation, the 
amount of gel ordinarily being reduced by mechanical 
working (42) Neal and Ottenhoff (32), however. 
is behavior of GR-S on milling. 


‘ 


show some anomal 
Contrary to expectation, as the mill temperature is in 
creased the nerviness also increases \fter twenty 
minutes milling, however, this effect disappears and 
recovery shows a normal value They propose the 
mechanism that the first effect of increased temperature 


is to cause rapid gel formation—further mechanical ac- 
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tion finally breaking down the gel to a polymer of lower 
recovery. Unpublished work in this laboratory shows 
that a GR-S polymer with less than 3% gel has a gel 
content of 18% after one pass through a Gordon 
plasticator. Upon processing into a master batch with 
50 parts of carbon black the gel content rises to 50%*. 

The processing of rubber is aided by peptizers which 
increase the plasticity and reduce nerve. The effect on 
GR-S of one chemical plasticizer, RPA No. 5, (aro- 
matic mercaptan) has been shown (32). While help- 
ful, this type of plasticizer is not nearly as effective as 
in rubber. 

Kemp (19) sheds some light on the behavior with 
oxygen. He demonstrated that if a 100% benzene sol- 
uble GR-S polymer is prepared without the addition of 
antioxidant and subsequently exposed to air for four 
days at room temperature, the solubility drops to 30%. 
“Nevertheless under these conditions no gain in weight 
could be detected on the ordinary analytical balance. 
Pure rubber hydrocarbon will absorb oxygen somewhat 
more rapidly than GR-S rubber hydrocarbon when 
exposed to air, but unlike the GR-S it remains soluble 
in chloroform.” Furthermore, rubber stocks were 
found to absorb 0.65% of their weight as against 
0.28% for GR-S after twelve days in the oxygen bomb 
at 50°C. and 150 psi. This shows that rubber takes up 
more oxygen due to oxidation (42). The type of oxi 
dation products formed in rubber depends not only on 
the presence of oxygen but on the presence or absence 
of sulfur (75) 

Temperature effects are of interest as they reveal a 
fundamental difference (48) between GR-S and rub 
ber. With increased time of vulcanization, or upon 
subsequent exposure to heat, GR-S vulcanizates show 
general hardening, modulus and durometer increase and 
elongation decrease. Rubber vulcanizates, in contrast, 
produce softening with decreased modulus and hard 
ness. This tendency of rubber to soften, or revert, is 
the key to the successful reclaiming of rubber and will 
be discussed later. 

Examining in detail the effect of heat, Neal and Ot 
tenhoff (31), subjected GR-S to accelerated aging tests 


commonly employed in rubber technology, viz., oxygen 
bomb, air oven, and air pressure heat test. They cor 
roborate the above statement on hardening. They 


found that while GR-S retains tensile strength bette: 
than rubber, it shows a stiffening in modulus. Both 
rubber and GR-S lose elongation but the magnitude is 
much greater for GR-S. The durometer of GR-S 
stocks increases constantly in all types of aging, where- 
as rubber shows a slight increase during the early 
stages of the test and then the hardness decreases. Vila 
(48) examined samples from the Schopper detrition 
test which had blown out. The GR-S specimens were 
hard and dry, whereas the rubber specimens were soft 
and tacky. 

\s regards the effect of heat alone on natural rubber, 
Jones (18) showed that vulcanizates after being heat 
ed in a vacuum for fourteen days at 65°F. showed 
very little change in stress-strain properties. In this 
same connection, Reed (39) reached a similar con 
clusion after heating rubber vulcanizates at 90°C, in a 
vacuum or in nitrogen. Sturgis (46) and collaborators 
found results on GR-S to be diametrically opposed to 
those for rubber. On heating GR-S vulcanizates for 
eight days at 100°C. they found the same increase in 
modulus and durometer, as well as decrease in elonga- 
tion, whether heating was carried out in air or in nitro 
gen. They propose the explanation that the deteriora- 
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tion of an elastomer by heat is largely the result of in- 
creased chemical activity, which takes the form of oxi- 
dation, continued vulcanization or basic change in the 
polymer itself. In the case of rubber, oxidation plays 
the major part; on the other hand, changes produced in 
GR-S are due to causes other than oxidation. They 
proceed to demonstrate that continued vulcanization is 
not a dg factor as regards GR-S, and conclude 
that the factor of instability of the polymer consisting 
of further polymerization, cyclization, or similar 
change, is responsible for hardening. 

All of the foregoing work was conducted on com- 
mercial GR-S polymers to which an antioxidant had 
been added before coagulation of the latex. Shelton 
and Winn (44) repeated these experiments on specially 
prepared polymers containing no antioxidant. Their 
results differed considerably from previous investi- 
gators. The tensile strength of GR-S was radically 
reduced by heating in air; not so in nitrogen. The 
addition of antioxidant, however, prevented any loss in 
tensile strength in air. In regard to modulus, the in- 
crease was the same for both oxygen or nitrogen when 
heating was carried out at 80°C. When the tempera- 
ture was raised to 100°C., a 50% greater increase oc- 
curred in air than in nitrogen. In this case, however, 
antioxidants offered no protection. 

It is apparent that the action of oxygen cannot yet 
be explained by any simple hypothesis. Turning for 
a moment to the emulsion polymerization of GR-S, we 
add to the confusion by noting that during the induc 
tion period oxygen disappe: ars and no polymerization 
occurs till all the oxygen 1s consumed. Here oxygen 
acts as a typical inhibitor. Nevertheless, oxidizing 
agents are added to the system to accelerate the rate 
of conversion (54) : 

While many of these observations may appear ir 
relevant, they are nevertheless presented for, as shown 
later, our understanding of both vulcanization and de- 
vulcanization leaves many gaps and inaccuracies. Con 
sequently, all of the known facts have been reviewed 
with the hope that some reader may be stimulated to 
offer a significant deduction. 


The Process of Vulcanization 


Having pointed out the essential differences between 
natural rubber and GR-S as known today, we will be 
in a favorable position to determine what mechanisms 
ire Operating in the reclaiming processes after we have 
briefly considered what is known of the process of 
vulcanization. Vulcanization may be defined as the 
change which occurs in the internal structure and in 
the physical and chemical properties of elastomers by 
heating with sulfur. . 

It is known that an unsaturated system, containing 
double bonds, is necessary for vulcanization, as a com- 
pletely saturated polymer, such as isobutylene, will not 
vulcanize. Setting out from here we are at the outset 
confronted with a difficulty: ‘“‘No satisfactory ex- 
planation of vulcanization has yet been developed” 
(30). 

Kemp (20) outlines the conditions for such a satis- 
factory explanation. “An acceptable explanation of 
vulcanization must be accompanied with data showing 
the exact nature of the rubber molecules and the chem- 
ical changes occurring during vulcanization which ac- 
count tor the physic: I changes involved.’ 

It is not the purpose of this paper to go into the de- 
tails of the theories of vulcanization. An excellent 
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resume may be found in “Chemistry and Technology 
of Rubber” edited by Davis and Blake. It is suf- 
ficient to point out the main conflicting theories: (1) 
that rubber combines with sulfur chemically; (2) that 
colloidal changes take place. 

There is still a good deal of controversy on this 
subject. The theory of direct combination of rubber 
with sulfur at the double bonds to join two chains 
together by sulfide links through primary valence bonds 
holds most favor. Yet as late as 1942 Midgley (27) 
said, “there is not a single piece of sound evidence that 
it is true and many that it is not. During the early 
stages of gel formation, that is, slight vulcanization, the 
gel can be peptized by various agents. Who ever heard 
of peptizing primary linkages?” 

Midgley here was leaning heavily on the work of 
Williams (51) who showed that if to a cement, lightly 
vulcanized with an ultra accelerator, additional accel- 
erator were added, the gel would be reduced to a mobile 
liquid. In certain instances the re ‘sulting liquid would 
again gel and might again be peptized by the addition 
of more accelerator. In further work Williams (50) 
showed that the process of peptizing a lightly vulcan 
ized rubber cement does not require the presence of 
oxygen. He concludes that vulcanized rubber can be 
peptized under conditions which do not appear to 
rupture sulfide linkages and that no direct evidence 
exists to support a sulfide linkage theory of vulcaniza- 
tion. 

Selker and Kemp (43) were not able to duplicate 
Williams’ work. They claim that Williams’ type of 
peptization is due to oxygen breakdown of rubber cata 
lyzed by accelerators or antioxidants for they could 
obtain no clear solution in the absence of oxygen. They 
go on to say that, “Peptization of a sulfur-vulcanized 
rubber in a solvent which does not attack sulfur link 
ages is pee on oxygen degradation of rubber 
rather than on the simple solution of molecules held 
together by secondary forces. The same explanation 
has been given for transformation of gel rubber into 
sol by traces of oxygen. Thus, the theory that inter- 
molecular combinations of sulfur with rubber is re- 
sponsible for vulcanization is not negated by Williams’ 
observations that certain vulcanizates are dispersible in 
the solvents studied, in the presence of oxygen.” 

Selker and Kemp (43) proceed further to show that 
a rubber vulcanizate dissolves in p-dichlorbenzene in 
80 minutes at 174°C. in the presence of air, whereas in 
a vacuum, or in the presence of nitrogen, it will not 
dissolve even after 24 hours treatment. Hauser and 
Brown (55) also found that it took approximately three 
times as long to dissolve a_ rubber vulcanizate in 
p-dichlorbenzene when heated in a stream of nitrogen 
as in air. 

To demonstrate still more versatility in the structural 
potentialities of elastomers, Busse (3) states that many 
materials stiffen rubber or make it unable to disperse in 
solvents. These include many organic materials as 
well as magnesium oxide and carbon black. This phe 
nomenon suggests that cross bonds may be formed by 
widely differing mechanisms. 

Many gaps must be filled and all the above-men- 
tioned inconsistencies must be reconciled during the 
course of verification of any complete theory of vul- 
canization. This theory must also explain the action 
of the many organic, non-sulfur vulcanizing agents. 

One final observation. Rather disturbing is the 
work done by Hauser, LeBeau, and Kao (14) wherein 
they showed that vulcanization of the individual par- 
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ticles of rubber in the latex state yields, upon drying, a 
film of tensile strength up to 5000 psi. What, then, 1s 
the significance of this work in view of the commonly 
accepted belief that vulcanized rubber has no tack or 


( ohesion ? 


The Process of Reclaiming 


The process of reclaiming starts with rubber 1n the 


vulcanized state How, then, can an explanation ot 
reclaiming be formulated when the starting point ts 
sO uncertain The limitations of workers in this field 


are obvious for they are dependent on the prior estab 
lishment of a clear understanding of vulcanization. 

Nevertheless, with this handicap in mind what is our 
present understanding of the mechanisms involved in 
the reclaiming of rubber \s background we may 
refer to a complete review given by Miller (29). An 
extensive literature review on the more practical as 
pects is listed by McPherson (26) 

lhe process of reclaiming is based on historical de 
velopment rather than on the application of any com 
plete theory at any one time. Reclaiming is essentially 
i method for converting vulcanized material into a 
form in which it may be used again. The state of this 
science, or rather industrial art, is not entirely success 
ful today, that is, a product prepared from reclaimed 
rubber is inferior in properties to one prepared from 
new material 

The principle underlying all (rubber?) reclaiming 
processes 1s reversion” (7), the change to a soft, work 
able, tacky mass taking place when vulcanized rubbet 
is heated. During vulcanization rubber changes from 
1 plastic to an elastic state; continued heating changes 
it back again to a plastic state. To understand this 
better we may ittempt to reconcile the tremendous 
change in the physical properties brought about in un 
vuleanized rubber by only the very small amount of 
sulfur that combines during vulcanization. It has been 
proposed that sulfur acts as a polymerization catalyst im 
\ddition to a cross-linking agent (52). The polymer- 
ized, sulfur-free chains under continued heating rup 
ture mito smaller aggregates which no longer have the 
structure for obtaining optimum physical properties, 
that is, cohesion has been lessened with resulting soft 
ening (29) 

Reclaiming is ordinarily accomplished by subjecting 
scrap rubber to the action of heat in the presence of 
plasticizers. This is followed by a sheeting process on 
a mill operating at a high friction ratio with a roll 
clearance of a few thousandths. The overall effect is to 
plastic ize the rubber. remove those portions not affected 
and blend and homogenize the remainder. 

kxamuning this phenomenon more formally it may be 
said that the various processes for reclaiming rubber 
make use of singly. or in combination. these four 
factors: 

l. Energy 

2. Solvent swelling 

3. Chemical plastication 

+. Mechanical disintegration 

Heat energy is used in a thermodynamic sense to 
speed up the reaction rate, the nature of which may be 
swelling, oxidation, or other type of degradation as well 
as reversion. Penetrating solvents, or non-volatil 
plasticizers, are used to swell the rubber matrix reduc- 
ing van der Waals’ association forces, thus allowing 
The role of 


slippage and plastic flow during refining. 
They may 


chemical plasticizers is not entirely clear. 
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act simply as oxygen carriers or perhaps as true “‘pep- 
tizers.” And finally, mechanical disintegration during 
refining completes the process; tremendous shearing 
forces are exerted on the material in the nip of the re- 
finer, disintegrating any residual gel structure at points 
of strain. 

The process of vulcanization is irreversible (2 
Technical devulcanization is not the reverse of vulcan- 
ization—it is merely plasticization. Quite severe lab 
oratory methods (45) have attempted to remove com- 
bined sulfur with negative results. Seemingly, though, 
combined sulfur need not be removed to achieve a 
usable material. This may be accomplished by a chang: 
of state obtained by molecular disaggregation. 

The above interpretation is dependent largely on 
hypothesis—direct confirmation is lacking. What 
little evidence there is available is based largely, though 
not entirely, on the significant contribution of Winkel 
mann (53), who demonstrated that the chloroform 
soluble portion of reclaim increased with time of de- 
vulcanization. He further showed that 43.5% of 
the total rubber content of a reclaim was chloroform 
soluble but that this soluble portion contained only 
7% ot the combined sulfur. Apparently breakdown 
takes place geometrically between the sulfur linkages, 
for the extract after vulcanization with sulfur ts only 


»Y) ) 


2.3% chloroform soluble. 

Further work along these lines by Kirchhof (23) 
related the chloroform-soluble and the soluble por 
tions respectively to the gel and sol of crude rubber. 
It would thus appear that reclaiming transposes_ the 
molecular weight distribution curve to a lower region. 
Continuing on the same subject, Miller (28) succes 
sively reclaimed and yulcanized rubber four times. The 
reclaim became progressively more difficult to devul 
canize after each cycle; the combined sulfur increased 
continuously and the chloroform-soluble portion be 
came lower. 

Oxygen is necessary for reversion. On the other 
hand, while oxygen appears to play a vital role in the 
reclaiming process, Hughes and Amphlett (76) main- 
tain that its effect during reclaiming has never been 
fully established as no oxygen-free experiments have 
ever been run. Rubber itself contains about 5% dis- 
solved air, and tread stocks may contain oxygen on the 
carbon surface to the extent of 50% of the rubber 
volume. The importance of oxygen in reclaiming has 
been inferred mainly from its effect on raw rubber 
either during heating or milling (7/2). Several patents 
(22, 17, 11) claim the use of air or oxidizing salts in 


reclaiming to produce less tailings, increase straining 
speed, or reduce time of devulcanization. 

Krom what has been said it is clear that the essen- 
tial factors, both obvious and obscure, influencing 
devulcanization are quite complex. In regard to vul- 
canization, Garvey (13) has stated that along with the 
main vulcanization reaction many side reactions go on 
simultaneously and it is, therefore, difficult to isolate 
the main reaction. It seems to this author that this is 
the key to the explanation of not only vulcanization, but 
also of devulcanization—that only a multiple compon 
ent interpretation will explain all the observable facts. 

Before leaving the topic of devulcanization we wish 
to pose one last question which need be reconciled 
before the final explanation of reclaiming mechanisms 
is given. Why can cured rubber be ground to a fin 
crumb, placed in a mold with additional sulfur and 
accelerator, and cured out into a homogeneous product 
of good tensile strength ? 
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FIG. 1—Heat alone. 


Problem of Reclaiming GR-S 


What has been developed thus far? We have tried 
to show how GR-S compares to rubber: it differs in 
chemical constitution ; in molecular weight distribution ; 
is amorphous under all conditions; is more resistant 
to chemical attack and decomposition by heating; 1s 
more resistant to poisons or catalytic oxidation as well 
as ordinary oxidation; absorbs less oxygen; has less 
effective cross links with sulfur; has low tensile 
strength in gum stocks; has benzene rings in the sid 
chains; has chain filaments more widely spaced; has 
prope rtie s which deterior ate more at elevated tempera 
tures; its plasticity is less affected by milling; its gel 
content increases on ine: if does not revert on heat- 
ing in air. 

We have inquired into the present conception of 
vulcanization, a topic of much controversy. <A general 
statement, more or less acceptable, would be that 
changes occurring during vulcanization are due to some 
interaction of rubber with sulfur, accompanied to an 
unknown degree by polymerization, cyclization, aggre- 
gation by secondary van der Waals’ forces and the for- 
mation of cross bonds from carbon vulcanization or 
other compounding ingredients. 

We have discussed the mechanism of rubber reclaim 
ing and find a general lack of understanding caused to 
a large extent by the absence of a satisfactory explana- 
tion of vulcanization. Nevertheless, reclaiming is tech- 
nically successful because rubber reverts, or becomes 
plastic, when heated in the presence of oxygen. This 
is aided by the use of swelling solvents, chemical plasti- 
cizers and mechanical disintegration. 

This brings us to the final point: How may the fore- 
going information be interpreted to indicate a possible 
solution to the reclaiming of GR-S? 

GR-S does not respond to reclaiming agencies in the 
same manner as rubber. The predominating differ- 
ence is that it will not revert on heating in the presence 
of oxygen; instead it stiffens, becomes harder and 
drier. Very few chemical peptizers for GR-S are 
known and these are not too effective. Of the four 
factors mentioned above for reclaiming rubber there 
remains for use only the factors of penetrating solvents 
and mechanical disintegration. These have been em- 
ployed by the reclaiming industry to partially solve this 
problem. By using large amounts of plasticizers with 
a minimum of heat treatment followed by sufficient re- 
fining, the structure of GR-S_ vulcanizates may be 
broken down. 
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FIG. 2—-Heat and softener. 


The foregoing analysis is demonstrated by Figures 
I, II, and III. Figure I shows that rubber softens 
when subjected to heat and oxygen; under the same 
conditions GR-S honkaaa Figure I] shows the effect 
of added plasticizers wherein swelling and softening 
take place aided by heat. Should heating be continued 
long enough a maximum swelling will be reached; 
thereafter hardening begins. Figure III demonstrates 
the effect of the addition of a chemical peptizer where- 
in the magnitude of the plasticizing action is increased 
and the time before hardening starts extended. Should 
very powerful peptizers be discovered, they may in all 
probability overcome the effects of heating to caus« 
couseaal plasticization. 

The search for chemical peptizers and more ef- 
fective plasticizers and penetrants is on. GR-S re 
claims use substantial quantities of plasticizers, aided 
by just enough heat to cause swelling, but insufficient 
heat to cause hardening. As an illustration of the 
overall difference in behavior between GR-S and rub 
ber we may cite the preparation of a rubber reclaim 
by the addition of ten parts ot pine tar to cracked 
tread scrap and heating for six hours at 200 pounds 
steam. After refining, a reclaim with a Mooney plas- 
ticity value of 50 is obtained. Under the same condi- 
tions, to obtain an equivalent plasticity, GR-S requires 
the addition of 40 parts of pine tar. Although this 
is not an example of a particularly good reclaim, it 
demonstrates the type of approach that has been used to 
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FIG. 3—Heat, softener and chemical plasticizer. 
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prepare COMMErCUALY cceptable Crk = reclaim. \s 
uch, with reservations, we may agree with Conovet 


(O/ who states that the reclaiming of all currently 
important Ly pe Ss of vntheti rubber has been success 
fully accomplished 

We believe that substantial improvements in both 
methods and materials are still needed Three papers 
(38, 21, 1) have quite recently appeared reviewing the 
compounding and processing problems of GR-S re 
laim The authors are generally in agreement that 
GR-S reclaims compare favorably with rubber reclaims 
for they have wd physical properties and produce sat 
isfactory soft and hard rubber formulations. These re 
claims suffer from a lack of tack, are tougher* and 
ure slowet hey seem to be somewhat bettet prov 
essing and ive excellent extruded and calendered sec 
tions ; the details of compounding are somewhat diffe 
ent than for rubber. GGR-S reclaim is more expensive 


than rubber 


Problem of Reclaiming Mixtures 


hough not by any eans complete, the solution of 
the problem of re GR-S is far enough ad 
inced to be classed as not critical Che much greatet 
problem still remaining reclaiming of muxtures. 
here ire many h isand oO! recapped tires on the 


road and in our scrap vards with natural rubber car 


casses and GR-S treads In addition, factory gen 
erated scrap 1s composed of all the various polymet 
types in commercial production \VWe may expect tires 


of the future to incorporate blends of synthetics and 
natural rubber for « pounders will in all probability 


in such blends Since the different 


find advantagt 

synthetics and natural rubber all respond in varying 

legrees to reclaiming treatment, modern techniques will 

not suffice to handle mixtures successfully New de 

velopments are neede 
Phough this particulal 


problem seems formidable, 
problems of this magnitude are not new to the reclaim 


ing industry. Go back for a moment to the begin 
nings of reclaim history when all scrap was unvul 
canized \ reclaimer had then merely to remiull his 


scrap or, 1f it contained tabric, dissolve the rubber out 


with a solvent. Goodyear’s discovery of vulcanization 
leveled a bod, blow 
sented the seemingly insurmountable problem of learn 


Howe ver, this 


recovery operations and pre 


ing how to reclaim vulcanized rubber 
was successfully solved after many attempts by the in 
genuity of Messrs. Mitchell and Marks. 

Kach successive advance in the art of compounding 
rubber has presented the reclaimer with new problems, 
as his raw material has successively become tougher, 
more tightly vulcanized, and harder to breakdown than 
before. Among these changes influencing reclaiming 
operations was the discovery of organic accelerators by 
Oenslager in 1906, followed by the use of reinforcing 
carbon black in 1915, and later by the use of anti- 
oxidants in 1922. 

lhe reclaimer not only met these changes success 


oO 
~ 


fully, but in acquiring improved techniques improved 
also the quality of his product. Today he is faced 
with the necessity of learning how to reclaim mixtures 
of natural and synthetic rubbers. He must find a 
“universal” process which will handle any combination 


* The increased toughness of GR-S reclaims is a direct result f 
the lack of reversion which has been only partially compensated for by 
the additional amount of softeners 


of materials, whatever their proportion or composition, 
known or unknown. With his past record of accom- 
plishments we have no doubt as to his success 
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Division of Rubber Chemistry to Meet 
in Atlantic City on April 10, 11, 12 


HE first meeting of the Division of Rubber Chem- 

istry of the American Chemical Society since the 

Spring of 1944, will be held in Atlantic City, N. J., 
on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, April 10, 11 and 
12, in conjunction with the 109th meeting of the par- 
ent society. The last meeting held by the Division was 
staged at the Hotel Commodore in New York City on 
\pril 26, 27 and 28, 1944. Headquarters for the Di 
vision at Atlantic City will be the Hotel Ambassador, 
but all technical sessions will be held at Convention 
Hall. 

The meeting of the Division will feature the presen- 
tation of between 35 and 40 technical papers, on the 
usual wide variety of rubber subjects; the long-delayed 
Charles Goodyear Lecture by Dr. Waldo L. Semon, 
director of pioneering research of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., and the divisional banquet. Dr. Semon’s lecture, 
under the title of “Research Leading to Commercial 
Synthetic Rubber,” will be given on Thursday morn 
ing, April 11. The banquet will be held on Thursday 
evening, at the Hotel Chelsea. Tickets for the banquet 
it $5.00 each, can be secured in advance from William 
B. Dunlap, Jr., c/o Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., Con 
shohocken, Penna. Entertainment for the banquet has 
already been arranged. A business meeting will be held 
on Friday morning. 

lhe special committee in charge of arrangements 
for the meeting of the Rubber Division is headed by 
Harry Bimmerman (DuPont), and includes the fol 
lowing: Entertainment, Sam Martin (Thiokol); Ban 
quet, Wilham H. Ayscue (DuPont); Housing, Larry 
Youse (Gilmer); Tickets, Wiliam B. Dunlap, Jr. 
(Lee Rubber). Members of the committee may be 
consulted on various phases of the meeting. 


To Hold High Polymer Forum 


Of special interest to members of the Rubber D1 
vision is “The High Polymer Forum” which will be 
held by the A.C.S. at Atlantic City on Tuesday, April 
9, and the morning of Wednesday, April 10. The 
Forum is sponsored by the Division of Paint, Varnish 
and Plastics Chemistry, with the cooperation of the 
Divisions of Cellulose Chemistry, Colloid Chemistry, 
Organic Chemistry, Physical and Inorganic Chemistry, 
and Rubber Chemistry. It includes a Symposium on 
the “Physical Chemistry of Copolymers and Copoly 
merization,’ arranged by the Division of Physical 
and Inorganic Chemistry, and features 16 papers in 
all, four of which will comprise the special symposium. 
For the benefit of our readers, the entire program of 
“The High Polymer Forum” is published elsewhere in 
this issue. 

Abstracts of the papers to be delivered at the meet- 
ing of the Rubber Division (as of this writing), to- 
gether with their authors and company connections, 
follow : 
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Program of the 
DIVISION OF RUBBER CHEMISTRY 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
Hotel Ambassador—Atlantic City, N. J. 
(Technical Sessions at Convention Hall) 
April 10, 11 and 12, 1946 





Wednesday Afternoon—April 10 
1:30 P.M.—Introduction, by Dr. W. A. Gibbons 
(U. S. Rubber), Chairman, Rubber Division, 
A.C.S. 
1:40 P.M.—General Papers. 
Thursday Morning—April 11 
9:00 A.M.—General Papers. 


10:55 A.M.—Charles Goodyear Lecture, “Research 
Leading to Commercial Synthetic Rubber,” by 
Dr. Waldo L. Semon (Goodrich). 


11:30 A.M.—General Papers. 


Thursday Afternoon—April 11 
2:00 P.M.—General Papers. 

Thursday Evening—-April 11 
6:30 P.M.—Division Banquet, Main Ballroom, Hotel 

Chelsea. 
Friday Morning—April 12 

9:00 A.M.—General Papers. 
11:45 A.M.—Business Meeting. 


Friday Afternoon—April 12 
2:00 P.M.—General Papers. 











ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS 
Wednesday Afternoon—April 10 


1:30 P. M.—Introduction. W. A. Gibbons (U. S. Rubber 
Co.). 


1:40 P. M.—Purification and Emulsion Copolymerization 
of Isoprene. C. F. Fryling (Phillips Petroleum Co., Bar- 
tlesville, Okla.). 

The determination of rate of copolymerization was applied 
as a control to the purification of isoprene with the following 
results 

1. “Research Grade” and “Pure Grade” isoprenes were pr¢ 
pared which, when copolymerized with styrene in the Mutual 
recipe, exhibited 11-hour conversions of 67 and 66 per cent 
respectively 

2. These conversions compared very favorably with a conver 
sion of 67 to 68 per cent obtained with SO.-purified isoprene 

3. The results indicated that both high and low boiling in 
hibitors were removed from the isoprene by large scale slow 
distillation 

4. The polymerization technique applied to isoprene was im- 
proved to the point where duplication of conversions of + 0.2 
to 0.3 per cent could be attained. This technique employing 
crown cap bottles is described in detail. 


5. The physical properties of the various pure isoprene sam- 


715 








ple ! i. as refractive ex, density, and freezing point, dupli carbons and the lower alconols, however, and the volume-in- 
cater cClOS thee evethl j ! . a Ss 
el ‘ blished by the National Bureau of crease in water is comparatively high (14 per cent in 72 hours 


Standards - 
ulard mz” <.) 


6. The rubber produce wit! pure isoprene exhibited 
tendency to over-cure, w can be readily corrected by proper 2:45 P. M.—Copoly mers of Dimethy! Styrene and of 
ompounding, and exhibited improved heat-agine properties Vinyl Fatty Acid Esters with Butadiene. P. O. Powers 
mpared w GR-S (Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Penna. ). 
After studying a large number of raw materials for syn 
2:00 P. M.—Emulsion Poly merization of Diene Hydrocar- thetic rubbers, two classes of materials, a f dimethyl styrene and 
bons. H. W. Starkweather, A. S. Carter, F. B. Hill Jr. vinyl fatty acid esters have given promise of producing rubbers 
Vy. R. Hurke, P. A. Sanders, H. W. OU alker, and Mu. 4. f improved physical properties. ~ Dimethyl styrene has beet 
Youker (Jackson Laboratory, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours copolymerized in emulsion with butadiene in various ratios 


& Co., Wilmington, Del.). 


The copolymers are easily processed, and their tensile strengt! 





The result btaine in extended investigation of the is greater than the corresponding butadiene-styrene copolymers 
emulsion polymerizatior hene hydrocarbons to vield rubber The tensile strength increases with the amount of dimethyl 
like polymers are summarized. Variables which may affect the stvrene at least up to one part of dimethyl styrene to two parts 
rate of polymerization or properties of the products, such as f butadiene. The polymerization was carried substantially t 
puri reage mer-water ratio, type and concentrati mpletior Better properties were obtained with lower ten 

em sitying ager pH of emulsion, method of preparation peratures of polymerization. 

f emutsion, temperature of polymerization, catalysts and cet Vinyl fatty acid esters have been prepared from acetylene 
un added chemical roduct vield, method of coagulation an ind the acids from drying and non-drying oils. These viny! 
PFOCEssing of igula, are discuss esters do not polymerize readily but copolymers with butadiene 

Convenient ent { ‘ ll scale prepara are readily formed by emulsion polymerization containing uj 

™ | ( new lastomers a 20% vinyl esters. These copolymers are rather sott an 
lescribed not particularly interesting. Tricopolymers from butadiene an 

Data PtAarnn ' astomet formed bv the emnolc vinyl esters with styrene possess rubber-like properties. Whe 
; me ~ e ene s 1, 3-butadiens soprene. a vinvl esters of the drying oils are used, the copolymers exhibi 

linn 1] | adiene. a e and i xtures are preset od resistance to cut growth When acrvlonitrile is used 

he | : i er obtainge Fev miwtuces , the third component, oil resistant rubbers are obtained. 10% 

tadiene wit val mount ta tew nical vinvl cor 15% of vinyl esters are used to the best advantage 

i . are . ‘ ar ntluence ‘ etreactess ‘ 
econd monomer at er ae ag 2 om : r ' é ) m~ 3:05 P. M.—Some Properties of Silastic at Elevated 

pical prom ' , ieilieomid le ee femperatures. t. MU. Doede, G. DiNorscia, and A. Pana- 
lateare o - « ani Oh dedi ae | mi ( grossia (Connecticut Hard Rubber Co., New Haven, 
regardit ie ertaie eubietites A ae ust Conn.). 

alled to sony ‘ ’ : eae . * , menertardiien The physical properties of some Silastic compositions as a 

Iwmers and , er ) —— = unction of temperature are presented in comparison with tl 

Graphs are present a or we er properties of natural rubber and some of the present synthet 
ul eco , ata - : Be rubbers under the same conditions The properties studied 

é Huet = srcnetane clude stress-strain relationships, hardness, s lasticity, permanent 
€ polyvrne ' , . , J aati wits set a non-recoverable deformation under stress diel tr 

! ere 1 , ‘ vari : strength, ozone resistance and solvent resistance The data 

ipta ; show | w these properties ot the various pol mers chanwe 

The pr , ae 14) vith temperature The properties of natural rubber stocks 
el ‘ : aa all off rapidly at temperatures above 100° | { positions oO 
i irocart ocarl re roNX inal eoprene a a N polymers are stable in the range uy 
ildehwae ‘ , valcaecel caren tle . sO” Silastic maintains physical stabil { 250° ( 

‘ ( ‘ 
re - ; ais’ Pops a ; 3:20 P. M.—Improved Types of GR-S Using Rosin Soap 


As An Emulsifier. B.S. Coe and J. L. Brady (Nauga- 
2.30 PY = tuck Chemical Division, U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, 
2:: . M.—Properties of Lactoprene EV. 7. J. Dietz, W. Conn.). 

(. Mast, R. L. Dean, and C. H. Fisher (Eastern Regional 


Research Laboratory, Philadelphia 18, Penna.) lt is well known that standard GR-S lizes fat acid soaj 
Ihre cali i i Isifiet 1 nverte acid A 
\ ‘ — ; , ecula 1) Tt ‘ early 1 ises \y ert a sy? 
" ‘ 
. . ; ‘ etic f vTa Was s wi if | SOay] ( | 
. ‘ ‘ ‘ “ subs latt icid SOa] GGR-S_ syste “ 
| Te 
a < at i e1 ¢ d qual es his dev 
a i i : i ) i { el va celerated wh It Was ¢ ~t € POLryinie 
’ <i — ; . <a Vas ‘ ach ‘ pared wit sta i (;R-S and | ite 
( rit ‘ . : , ' 18 F : t ~ it } ( Was UWlaAueL il¢ } Line 1943 
~~ . . es eC! e « ‘ (GR ms X 10 
. fale Slow-cul Subse el experience in the | ildir 1 rol he ros 
‘ \ ‘ uDTICal oap GR-S wed that considerably better qua was Ol 
, : MNer Ss uned because superior adhesion betwee ords and adjacet 
\ eis : rene | arcass mpounds, Further evaluation has demonstrated addi 
crits , P “ tional a ntages, notably, better tensiles in low black 
, pounds or wit non-black pigment loadings rhe better ren 
Special . actoprene E.\ lear ates sul rorcement noted as sometimes resulted 1 ett ead wear 
: 7 ' ed paper Hea Rosin soap GR-S is now available in unlimited quantities 
. :; ' tstanding wu inder the designation GR-S:10 \ nor scoloring, non-stai 
ruse . wie . Suttabl I lated vulcar ing variation is also available under the code (GR-S:X-273. Be 
— a erviceanle tet © propertie atter JOO hours at cause f the lack ot tree tattv acul the 1 I ip polyme: 
Or | actoprene \ ale. stunerior in ite recictan ‘ hreal iets of - mance % . mac? Hor 
1] esistance break down somewhat slower and require re masticati 
Pas airee Focal When immersed in a standard refet For the same reason, curing rates are slower than with standard 
ence la O° ( r 168 urs, its volume-increase is of tl] (GR-S and this must be compensated for by adjustment « 
rdet t 2 per cet swells markedly in aromati hvdre ecelerator rat 
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3:40 P. M.—Continuous Buna S Preparation. J. J. Owen, 
Cc. T. Steele, P. T. Parker (Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, Baton Rouge, La.) and E. W. Carrier (Stand- 
ard Oil Development Co., Elizabeth, N. J.). 


An investigation of the continuous preparation of Buna S on 
a laboratory scale was begun in May, 1941, at the Esso Labora 
tories of the Louisiana Division of the Standard Oil Co. ct 
New Jersey. The continuous process was investigated in on 
stage, three-stage and five-stage systems, the additional stages 
being added to minimize “short-circuiting.” Runs varying fron 
45 to 618 hours were made during which the number of stages, 
percentage conversion, amount and manner of catalyst and 
modifier addition, hydrogen ion concentration, and water 
hydrocarbon ratio were the principal variables investigated. Tl 


lata from these runs indicated that 


1. Under comparable conditions and at the same conversior 
levels the products from the one-, three-, and five-stage ope1 
ation showed very similar properties. The product evaluation 
data did not show the appreciable advantage expected in u 


creasing the number of stages 


2. Under conditions equivalent to those employed in_ bat 


operation, the reaction rates were slower but could be increas« 


by increasing the reaction temperature and by the inter-stage 


injection of additional catalyst 


3. A Buna S$ ot good quality equivalent to that obtaimed 
typical batch operation was produced either by lowering thi 


conversion level or at higher conversion levels by certain modi 


fications of the reaction conditions, including: (a) interstage 
addition of modifier, (b) interstage addition of catalyst, (c) 
lecreasing the water to hydrocarbon ratio, and (d) lowering tl 


pH of the soap solution 


The results of this study indicated that the continuous pro 


duction of Buna S was entirely feasible 


1:00 P. M.—Development of a Better Processing GR-S. 
D. L. Schoene, A. J. Green, E. R.. Burns, and G. R. Vila 
(Naugatuck Chemical Division, U. S. Rubber Co., Nauga- 
tuck, Conn.). 


karly studies on the plastication of GR-S and related pol) 
ers revealed that hot breakdown of the raw polymer gave a 
resulting compound which tubed smoother and exhibited less 
swelling at the dic It was also observed that under certain 


conditions hot plastication caused the raw polymer to become 
less viscous and progressively less soluble in benzene indicating 
the tormation of a cross-linked molecular structure accor 
panied by chain scissior 

It has now been found possible duplicate and surpass the 
effects of plastication by controlling molecular structure during 


polymerization \ critical experiment illustrating this principle 
lies in the comparative processing properties of standard GR-S 
f 50 Mooney viscosity and a GR-S produced by blending 

very high Mooney component and a very low Mooney com 
ponent to the same 50 Mooney value. The latter will be foun 
to tube much smoother, exhibit greatly reduced calender shrink 
age and swell considerably less at the die. The presence of a 
benzene insoluble gel component may be demonstrated in_ the 
blended polymer as well as on inordinately wide molecular 


weight distribution 

Another approach for producing a similar alteration in mo 
lecular structure lies in the introduction of a difunctional 
cross-linking agent such as divinyl benzene into the polymeriza 
tion formula. Under these conditions comparable improvements 
are noted This approach has proved to be more immediate] 
practical than the blending technique and polymer of this typ 
has been made in copolymer plants on a production scale and is 
currently available in limited quantities 

This new type of improved processing GR-S can be used t 
best advantage in blends with standard GR-S in any proportion 
depending on the properties desired. Inasmuch as its molecular 
pattern differs radically from standard GR-S, certain alterations 
in compounding are necessary to fully realize maximum potenti- 
alities 
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Thursday Morning—April 11 


9:00 A. M.—The Effect of Polymolecularity on the De- 
formation Charactristics of Butyl Polymers. R. L. Zapp 
and F. P. Baldwin (Standard Oil Development Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J.). 

! 


It is well known that variations of conditions and courses « 
reaction during polymerization affect the heterogeneity of mo 
lecular weight of high polymeric materials. The degree oi 
heterogeneity profoundly affects the deformation characteristics 
of elastomers. Because Butyl polymers are linear molecules 
and relatively stable, the isolation of fractional molecular weight 
components, their blending and study of deformation charac 
teristics are facilitated. Narrow fractions as well as blends of 
varving molecular weight distribution (for a constant average 
molecular weight) were studied under conditions of constant 
deformation rate and constant load 

Under constant deformation rate conditions, it was noted 
that the temperature required to appreciably reduce the elastic 
component of deformation is directly related to moleculas 
weight In other words, even the highest molecular weight 
polymers would be capable of forming operations if sufficiently 
high temperatures could be tolerated. When average molecular 
weight is held constant, decreasing the molecular weight distri 
bution results in a more thermoplastic material. From. this 
observation it can be postulated that the narrower the molecular 
weight distribution the higher is the viscosity average molecular 
weight that can be tolerated for a given level of processability 

Under conditions of constant load, a method has been devised 
for experimentally isolating the elastic and viscous components 
of deformation. By this technique it is shown that a contrac 
tion in molecular weight limits (for a constant average m«¢ 
lecular weight) is followed by a reduction in elastic deforma 
tion while viscous How remains constant In other words, 
variations in molecular weight distribution are manifested u 
differences in elastic modulus, but the plastic ow is dependent 
only on average molecular weight. Thus a plastometer method 
for indicating a viscosity or weight average molecular weight 
is available, for the logarithms of the viscous flow rates ob 
tained by this technique are related to the square root of the 
viscosity average molecular weight by an expression similar t 
the Flory equation, log y \ + CMy” 


9:20 A. M.—The Effect of Molecular Weight Distribution 
on the Physical Properties of Natural and Synthetic 
Polymers. B. L. Johnson (Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. 
Akron, Ohio). 


Weight average molecular weight distributions of natural 
polymers have been determined and compared with those « 
hbutadiene-styrene copolymers. The maxima in weight distribu 
tion of unmilled, naturally occurring rubbers appear at dilute 


solution viscosities which range from less than one-half in_ the 
case of Solidago leavenworthtu to ten tor No. 2 ribbed smoked 
sheet 

Plastication softens the gel of Hevea rubbers but increases 
its amount while cold milling reduces the amount of gel. Thx 
weight distribution of Hevea is lowered and broadened very 
much by plastication. Cold milling also lowers the viscosity at 
which the maximum in weight distribution appears but does not 
eliminate it 

The tensile strength of the vulcanizates rises rapidly wit! 


At highet 


viscosities the curve for the relation between tensile strengtl 


dilute solution viscosity up to a value of about 1” 


and viscosity begins to level off. The efficiency of the polymers 
continues to rise in this range in which the ultimate strengtl 
loes not depend on the chain length. The tread wear in tires 
also continues to improve with increased dilute solution § vis 
cosity in this range 

The weight average molecular weight distribution of GR-S 


s such that about 40 per cent of the polymer consists of ma 
terial below one in dilute solution viscosity. This material has 
been shown to have a deleterious effect on phy sical properties 
and tread wear. Indications were obtained that the gel portion 
of GR-S was not as detrimental as the low molecular weight 


material. 








9:40 A. M.—torremuon of Tensile Strength with the 
Brittle Points of Vulcanized Diene Polymers. A. M. 
Borders and R. D. Juve (Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio). 


(he data presented in 1 report were collected to determine 
é ilidity and te the general observation that changes 
! hene copolymer mposition which improve the tensile 
trength, cut crack rowth resistance, etc., of the vulcanizate 
it the expense a higher brittle point \ number of 
butadiene and prene copolymers were prepared in varying 
ratio wit! em ! ricline acrylonitrile, mono-, and 
dichloro-stvrene Stress-strain determinations at 27 an 
00° C. and brittle point test ere made for tread vulcanizate 
of each copolyme 
| llustrate ‘ ependence tensile strength upon the 
Dritth pO i el ( renetl bserved for ca 
rubber wa ple tted aga t ’ where Avi represents the lit 
ference (1 (.) between the temperature at which the tensilk 
ete nati i ude a e brittle point of the compound 
\ | decrease the tet ‘ treneth of all the ts prene and 
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10:05 A. M.—Osmotie Pressure Measurements with Poly- 
dimethylsilicone Fractions. D. W. Scott (General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.). 


\ np ‘ Ve i limet lsilicone 


i beer ed i | pre all s( 
I ] etl | we ite i r il cet ( i pre pita 
Che range | i e1 ition within w cl s 
is polymer 1 soul ill irrow 
1} bye i\ ( ( n i ‘ eT | le 
lar weigl pec é 
(Jsmot pre ita ive ct obtains | . I 
trie r i \\ ract et 1 ¢ | 
ket re rhe ( ( these | ive i | 
( pera ( ‘ ( © ¢ n ( as i bling I 
mot pre iré W i vv r ! te perature nas beet 
bserved 
he smotic pre re a tor the tour tractions vield nu 
her average mol " é values ot 2 < 10°, 1 x 10°, 
6 10’, and 2 x 10 With such high molecular weights. it 
surprising that onl) ‘ hest molecular weight fraction 
shows any rubber-like elasticit the other three fractions being 
tt plast iterials 


10:20 A. M.—X-Ray Fine Structure of Synthetic Rubbers. 
Ww. O. Baker and N. R. Pape (Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Murray Hill, N. J.). 


Che physical properties of synthetic rubbers made from buta 


diene or isoprene polymers and copolymers differ so much 


~4 


from those of natural rubber, that the crystallizing or ordering 
ability peculiar to Hevea was recognized nearly 20 years ago 
(by J. R. Katz) to be of profound technical significance 

f this behavior of Hevea to the present quest 
Molecu- 


lar order induced mainly by high, periodic forces between the 


The meaning 
for good artificial rubbers can be made more specific 


chains only enhances tenacity at the cost of rubberiness. It 
raises brittle point and gives properties of a plastic. On the 
other hand, the intrinsically weak interaction of natural rubber 
chains is so integrated when stress is applied, that notable 
streneth and “crystallinity” arise, without excessive stiffening 
Thus, the crucial elements seem to be (1) easily attainable 
local order, (2) rapid order-disorder transformation as stress 
aries 

Che first element was studied by interpretatior f silver 
nitrate poly-diene complexes [observed to form with Hevea by 
Vaturwissen, 
Vol 26, p. 123 (1938) | The X-ray scattering of these com 


plexes suggests that polarizable, double, 


Posnansky and Schossberger, 


bonds in the polymer 


ains are so disposed, in adjacent chains, that ordered associ 


ation with Ag tons occurs By contrast, characteristic but dis 
rdered patterns are found trom AgNQs-polymer complexes 
ntainir synthetic diene polymers and copolymers (except 
polychloroprene ) \pparently, chains in GR-S, polybutadiene 
(polvisoprene shows signs of order), etc., lack the local ar 
angement, unstretched, necessary for order and reu rcement 
t tre I oO! example, AgNO COl ple Kes | ve different 
tructure wit is (higher coordination) than with trans (lowet 
rdination), so that a cis-trans mixture in polybutadiene, as 
vell as l : additi n, Wwe uld pre sumably Caust lisordered cor 
lexes, as erved 
Phe ( ict apid orcde lis cle tral 1 iti witl 
ng stress eans that crystallites must be quickly destroyed 
ener | f the rubber is to relax after stressing nd not 
rented like a textile fiber While Spec | and heat 
retractio1 ave prey uslhy beet used to study t s, anothe 
Va ee a i emperature usable ubbe ( even 
vhen stretche Chis temperature range is 40-50° | r Butyl 
md ail odel systet . Paracon \lIthoug! | ohet ilues have 
heen reported Hevea [von Susich, Naturw Ve 18 
915 (1930) ], extensive crystallinity probably should not pers 
ibove 50° | ra good rubber 


10:55 A. M.—Research Leading to Commercial Synthetic 
Rubber. Waldo L. Semon (B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 


Ohio). Note: This is the Charles Goodyear Lecture. 


No abstract availabl 
4 i AV all aAbvic 


11:30 A. M.—tThe Sulfur Bond in Vulcanizates. I. Impli- 
cations of Halogen Reactions. S. R. Olsen (Irrigation 
Branch Experiment Station, Department of Agriculture, 
Prosser, Wash.), and C. M. Hull and W. G. France (Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohio). 


The reactions of the halogens iodine chloride and bromine 
with vulcanized rubber and GR-S under conditions similar to 
ose commonly employed for iodine number determination 
ive been studied in considerable detail and compared with the 


1 


analogous reactions with simple sulfur compounds, 


alkvl, alkyl allvl, and allyl sulfides 


lodine chloride as been found to undergo a reaction with 
ilecanizates leading to the formation of hydrogen halide in 
lirect proportion to the sulfur present, while bromine apparently 
does not [he reaction has been found to be accompanied b 
selective introduction of chlorine into the molecule, probably 


{ 
due to loss of HI from the ICI addition product together with 


some substitution 
\ comparison of the behavior of simple rubber-sulfur 
accelerator vulcanizates with that of 


typical sulfides leads to strong support of the alkyl 


rubber-sulfur-organi 
illyl type 
sulfide in these vulcanizates. The loss of unsaturation which 
accompanies vulcanization, either in the presence or absence of 
organic accelerators, corresponds to one double bond per sulfur 
atom. The presence of zinc, with or without organic accelera 
tors, effects a type of vulcanization with less loss of unsatu 
ration 

The results are consistent with primary a-methylenic attack 
by sulfur as proposed by Farmer 
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(Eprror’s Note: The work for the above report was done on 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Ohio State Research Founda- 
tion Project in the Department of Chemistry, Ohio State Uni- 


versity. ) 


11:45 A. M.—The Sulfur Bond in Vulcanizates. Il. Min- 
eral Sulfide as an Index of Disulfide Cross-Bonding. S. 
R. Olsen (Irrigation Branch Experiment Station, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Prosser, Wash.), and C. M. Hull and 
W. G. France (Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 
Ohio). 

The reactions proposed by Armstrong, Little and Doak, to 
explain sulfur vulcanization in the presence of metal soap have 
been investigated under vulcanizing conditions in polyprene and 
simpler systems by measuring the mineral sulfide produced and, 
n the case of polyprenes, the accompanying modulus 

Dodecyl mercaptan was found to react with sulfur and zinc 
soap to produce mineral sulfide equivalent to the oxidation of 
ibout 90 per cent of the mercaptan to disulfide; with excess 
mercaptan, substantially quantitative conversion of sulfur or of 
zinc soap to mineral sulfide can be obtained 


Several simple olefins have been found to react readily with 


sulfur and zinc soap under vulcanizing conditions. The re 
action is catalyzed by MBT. The mineral sulfide formed 1s 
believed to result, in the main, from conversion of the olefin to 
1 substituted diallyl disulfide in agreement with a _ reaction 
nechanism proposed by Armstrong and coworkers 

The results with natural rubber furnish evidence for a 
lisulfide bond between a-carbon atoms as an important and, in 

e cases, the principal cross-link 

Experiments with GR-S indicate appreciable, but relatively 
ess, disulfide cross-bonding, possibly due to greater ease of 
uldition of the mercapto group, formed in the primary stage ot 
ilcanization, to a double bond 

(Eprror’s Notre: The work for the above report was done on 
he Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Ohio State Research Founda- 
ion Project in the Department of Chemistry, Ohio State Uni- 


Thursday Afternoon—April 11 


2:00 P. M.—Sulfur Linkage in Vulcanized Rubber. IIL. 
The Reaction of Sulfur with 2-Methyl-2-Butene. Milton 
L. Selker and A. R. Kemp (Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Inc., Murray Hill, N. J.). 


Che reaction of 2-methyl-2-butene and sulfur has been studied 

a model system for rubber-sulfur vulcanization Using 
carefully purified sulfur and olefin the reaction was carried out 
at 141.6° C. in shaken glass bombs in absence of oxvgen. Tlx 
tollowing conclusions were reached as a result of a study ¢ 
he reaction rate and products 

1. The color changes with reaction time; vellow, orange, red, 
black, parallel those of rubber-sulfur stocks 


>. Rate of combination of the sulfur is directly proportional 


to reaction time as is the case in rubber-sulfur vulcanization 
3. The absolute reaction rate of 2-methyl-2-butene with 
sulfur is twice that of pale crepe with sulfur 
+. Olefin combination rate is not directly proportional to time 
>. Starting with equal molar quantities of olefin and sulfur, 
here is considerable unreacted olefin in the system when 100% 
f the sulfur has reacted 


6. Hydrogen transfer takes place in the primary reaction rt 
sulting in hydrogen-rich liquid products and much smaller 
ields of solid hydrogen-poor products 

7. The hydrogen-rich compounds are polysulfides R-S,-R’ 
where x varies from 2 to 6 and either R or R’ or both may be 
ilkyl instead of alkenyl 

8. The hydrogen poor! compounds appear to be of the type 
(nH(n + 1) Ss of which CsHeSs and CiHuSs have been 


dentified \ cyclic acid anhydride in the sulfur system dis 
| 


playing thiono-thial tautomerism has been proposed for the 
structure of CsHeSs 

Y. Increased reaction time lowers the average value of x in 
the polysulfide products R-S,x-R’ 

10. The higher the value of x in the polysulfide formula 
R-S,-R’ the more hydrogen is present 
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THE HIGH POLYMER FORUM 


Sponsored by the Division of Paint, Varnish and 
Plastics Chemistry, A.C.S., in cooperation with the 
Cellulose Chemistry, Colloid Chemistry, Organic 
Chemistry, Physical and Inorganic Chemistry, and 
Rubber Chemistry Divisions. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
April 9 and 10, 1946 





Tuesday Morning—aApril 9 


9:00 A.M.—Symposium on the Physical Chemistry 
of Copolymers and Copolymerization, arranged 
by the Division of Physical and Inorganic Chem- 
istry. Introductory remarks by A. C. Elm and 
P. J. Flory. 

9:10 A.M.—Disorder in Linear Condensation Co- 
polymer Solids. W. O. Baker and C. S. Fuller. 
9:50 A.M.—The Relative Activities of Ethylene 

Derivatives in Copolymerization. Frank R. Mayo. 


10:30 A.M.—Some Recent Results in the Field of 
Copolymerization. Turner Alfrey, Jr. 

11:10 A.M.—Partial Conversion Properties of Co- 
polymers. Frederick T. Wall. 





Tuesday Afternoon—April 9 

2:00 P.M.—Copolymerization of Vinyl Compounds 
with Dienes. A. Goldberg, T. Alfrey and W. P. 
Hohenstein. 

2:25 P.M.—Copolymerization: The Composition-Dis- 
tribution Curve. 1. Skeist. 

2:55 P.M.—The Viscosity of Dilute Solutions of 
Long-Chain Molecules. The Initial Concentra- 
tion Dependence Constant. M. L. Huggins. 

3:30 P.M.—The Thermal Polymerization of Methyl 
Metacrylate. C. Walling and E. R. Briggs. 

:05 P.M.—The Temperature Dependence of the 
Osmotic Pressure of Polyvinyl Chloride Solu- 
tions. P. Doty and E. Mishuck. 

:30P.M.—A General Theory of Emulsion Poly- 
merization with Respect to Reaction Loci. W. D. 


Harkins. 





Wednesday Morning—April 10 


9:00 A.M.—The Thermal Polymerization of 2-vinyl- 
naphthalene. J. M. Grim, W. E. Baldwin and 
W. H. Hill. 

9:25 A.M.—The X-ray Fine Structure of Synthetic 

Rubbers. W.O. Baker and N. R. Pape. 

:00 A.M.—Elastic N-Substituted Polyamides. FE. L. 
Wittbecker, R. C. Houtz and W. W. Watkins. 
10:35 A.M.—Chain Transfer in the Polymerization 
of Styrene. II. The Reaction of Free Radicals 
with Carbon Tetrachloride. R. A. Gregg and 

F. R. Mayo. 

11:10 A.M.—Structural-Chemical Investigations of 
Rubbers by Stress Relaxation. R. D. Andrews 
and A. V, Tobolsky. 

11:35 A.M.—Degradation of Vinyl Polymers. R. B. 
Mesrobian and A. V. Tobolsky. 











2:25 P. M.—Balancing the Vuleanization of GR-S and 
Natural Rubber in GK-S Rubber Mixtures. A. P. Stubbs 
(Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J.) and C. R. 
Johnson (Ridbo Laboratories, Inc., Paterson, N. J.). 

The supply of natural rubber for the next several years, 
together with certain technical advantages, will lead to the use 
of mixtures of natural rubber and GR-S synthetic rubber in 
tires and many other rubber products. 

It is recognized that GR-S synthetic rubber requires higher 
dosage of accelerators than natural rubber to produce the same 
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raises the question as to what 





lewree Vulcaniza 
will happen when mixtures of GR-S and natural rubber ar: 
vulcanized Data presented in this paper indicates that the 
natural rubber preferentially reacts with the vulcanizing a - 
hat the natural rubber component is overvulcanized and the 
(,R-S component ndervulcanized [wo thiazole stocks, one 
all natural rubber, the other all GR-S, were formulated to give 
equal modulus at ven elongation. When these two tormulas 
ere mbined i rie x, the modulus increased more tha 
Om% 
b ‘ ‘ " table accelerator activator with tli 
izole. it i hown that this merease 1 odulus of mixtures 
can be nsiderabl reduced or eliminated, whicl points te the 
concl on that the "A elastomer components are more neat 
equall icanizec Vith the known tendency of natural rubbe 
leanizate t evel n overcure, a method to balance the 


ave technical value 


2:40 P.M.—Effect of Variable Black and Softener Quan- 
tities Upon the Physical Properties of a GR-S Compound. 
L. R. Sperberg, L. A. Bliss, and J. F. Svetlik (Phillips 
Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. ). 


+} 


The obrect of ft WOTkK Was ft mvestivate rather oroug!l 
i variable Philblack A sottenet tem as a sulfur level 
®, i ‘ } rel 1 t ; ut nal : y “11 
lL. parts per ‘ parts « rubber and using a cur 
temperature RO° | In order to effectively cover the range, 


a series of sixteen compounds was prepared wherein the bla 


ind ftener loadu vere systematicall varied Che blac} 
loadings investigate vere 30, 50, 70 and 90 parts per hundrs 
parts ol rubber and the ottener loadings were varied accord 
to the black loading and comprised 0, 1214, 25, and 50 per cet 


i the black load 


Comparative data re plotted into a 

pounding curves usu the black and softener variable as the 
\ and Y axes respectivel \ tamil equal value curves t 
several the n r properties are portrayed trom which it 
possible te elect the best black-softener combination to ust 
for certam applicatior where the specihic properties desired 
have heen previous pecitied 


3:00 P.M.—Mechanical Processing of Carbon Blacks and 
Resultant Effects in GR-S Compounds. R. E. Dobbin 
and R. P. Rossman (Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, 
Mass. ). 


It is desirable 1 }* lletize or densify carbon black to facilitate 


its industrial use Recent experiments in conjunction with ce 


velopment work toward improved furnace black pellets hav 


1 


anges can occur in analytical properties 


shown that significan 
ts density is increased by mechanical work 


ot carbon black as 


{ orres|x nding changes can be noted in the properties ol (FR-S 


stocks compounded with carbon black samples of increasi 
density 

Samples of carbon blacks have been subjected to increasing 
amounts of mechanical action \ substantial increase in the 
DPG adsorption, a slight increase in surface area, lower pH 
values, and a change in composition of the volatile content ¢ 
the carbon black, are a result of this mechanical work Heats 
ot adsorpti nm measurement! tor nitrowet nN these san ples show 
no significa change 

similarly, when this series of carbon black samples oi 
creasing density milled into GR-S, the following progressive 
changes in propertic the compounded stock can be observed 
(a) A progressive decrease in the relative smoothness of roll 
mill sheeted stock, and a corresponding increase in. stock 


shrinkage; (b) A progressive decrease in the modulus of cure 


Sto k: (c) A progressive decrease in ‘the electrical conductance 
ot the cured stock 

Uhe experi ental lata suggests tl t thie lensitiu ition ca 
bon black by mechanical action can change the mode of disper 
sion of carbon black in rubber media. Evidence exists to show 


that the surtace of the carbon black particle has been tunda 
mentally altered. Significant. however. is the fact that smoot 


tl 


ness, modulus and electrical conductivity 1 carbon blacl 


GR » stocks cal he seriously altered Ti ‘ densit ving 


' 
| lle tizing processes 


720 


3:15 P. M.—Butyl Inner Tubes: Performance and Effect 
on Tire Life. J. E. Lightbown and L. S. Verde (Stanco 
Distributors, Inc., New York, N. Y.) and J. R. Brown, 
Jr. (Standard Oil Development Co., Elizabeth, N. J.). 
Over-the-road tests being run at San Antonio, Texas, o1 

passenger size tires under conditions 


Stanco Test Cars using 
tv miles per hour 


if ten per cent overload and operating at six 
per week reveal the tf 


twenty-four hours per day, five days 
' t times 


lowing fact: Butyl inner tubes are approximately eigl 


their “air holding” capacit 


better than natural rubber tubes in 
inder these severe test conditions 

Because of this property of Butyl inner tubes new test pre 
cedures have been developed, making it possible to study thi 
effect of maintenance of proper inflation pressure on tire per 


formance These new test procedures are discussed Test re 


sults indicate that the maintenance of proper inflation pressur: 
afforded by Butyl tubes because of their superior air retention, 
will result, under these severe test conditions, n increase u 
tread lite approximately ten per cent Results have been 
obtained at both sixty miles per hour and ft 
The “growth” of Butyl vs. Natural Rubber tubes in service 


i 


rty miles per hour, 


has been studied and is discussed. The superior retention ot 
physical properties of Butyl compared wit natural rubbet 
inder severe laboratory aging conditions has been translated t 
service aging in actual over-the-road performance. Road tests 
indicate that the superior retention of properties on aging o 


Butvl vields an inner tube exhibiting increased puncture and 


“byl w-out”’ resistance 


3:35 P. M.—Styrene-Diene Resins in Rubber Compound- 
ing. A. M. Borders, R. D. Juve, and L. D. Hess (Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio). 


Phe chemical and physical properties of Phioolite S-3, one « 
several resinous copolymers of styrene with butadiene, are ce 


natural and several syn- 


scribed his resin is compatible witl 
thetic rubbers \s a reinforcing resin in mixtures with rubber 
it is valuable for improvement of smoothness on extrusion or 
calendering and for reduction of shrinkage Methods of mix 
ing various rubbers with the stvrene-diene resin are describe 
Compounding procedures for rubber-resin mixtures are brietl 


described Extensive data are tabulated, illustrating the effect 
of Pholite S-3 in both GR-S and natural rubber compounds 
upon hardness, stiffness, extrudability, tensile strength an 
impact resistance 

Although the resin is brittle at room temperatures, in m 
tures with rubber (up to 50 50) it does not greatly raise the 


brittle point or increase the rate at which the mixture stiffe 


with reduction in temperature. Brittle points and temperaturs 
noduli data are plotted to illustrate this behavior klectrical 
properties and moisture absorption values of the resin are ré 
ported, mdicating its usefulness in mixtures with low wat 

abs rptior rubbers as electrical insulatior The ability ot 


Pliolite S-3 to impart increased hardness and rigidity to rubber 


compounds with retention of considerable resilience has 
rompted its use in rubber and synthetic rubber rootweal 


} 


| 
Other applications of Pholite S-3 are indicated in which a 


vantages to the use of cyclized natural rubber appear 
Friday Morning—April 12 


9:00 A. M.—Plasticizing GR-S and Natural Rubber. Arnold 
R. Davis (American Cyanamid Co., New York, N. Y.). 


Some organic accelerators, such as DPG and Pip-Pip unde1 
n ave been know! 


some conditions, as well as some antioxidants, 


' 
to have pronounced softening or plasticizing effects on rubber 


()xveen has been shown to be largely responsible for the softer 
ing or plasticizing of rubber during milling It undoubted] 
plays a major part in the hot oven softening rubber an 
synthetic rubber of the butadiene-styrene copolymer type. The 


vdrazines and thiophenols or aromatic mercaptans and some 
f their derivatives are known to be plasticizers or peptizers 
r rubber. Certain aromatic mercaptans or their zinc salt 
and nitrosophenolic type of chemicals, with hot milling, have 


been used to plasticize GR-S 
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Another class of chemicals, namely the di(o-acylamidopheny] ) 
lisulfides, has been found to plasticize GR-S during hot milling 
The most active of the class, di(o-benzamidophenyl) disulfide 
or 0,0’-dibenzamidodiphenyldisulfide is effective above 240° F 
(116° C.) in both GR-S and natural rubber. 0,0’-dibenzamido 
diphenyldisulfide has practically no odor, is non-toxic and does 
not discolor white or light colored stocks. Data are given to 
illustrate its effects on the plasticity of GR-S and natural 
the cured physical properties 

GR-S gel build-up in_ hot 


! 


rubber, as well as the effects on 
! typical stocks Its effect on 
processing is also shown. Possible uses to increase production 


capacity and improve processing are outlined 


9:15 A. M.—High Solids Synthetic Latex Directly From 
the Reactor. F. D. Chittenden, C. D. McCleary, and H. 
S. Smith (Naugatuck Chemical Division, U. 8S. Rubber 
Co., Naugatuck, Conn.). 

In pre-war davs consumers were accustomed to receive natu 
ral latex as a concentrate f 62-65% T.S. obtained trom the 
38% solids latex produced by the tree Concentrated latices 
have the advantage of lower shipping costs, more rapid drying 
thicker films from each dip and less shrinkage and 


rates, 
cracking of film. Until recently butadiene-stvrene type hig! 
solids latices also have been obtainable only by concentration 
dilute latices Relatively expensive and = time-consuming 
processes imvolvine considerable investment in equipment are 
required for such concentration 
It is now possible to produce stable, fluid latices « 55-00% 
LS. cirectly in the reactor Che average particle size of these 
latices (over 2000 A average diameter) approaches that 
atural latex. The mechanical stability is markedly superior 
to that of natural late» Laboratory tests indicate that films 
tro these latices are equivalent le those trom creams 


Type Il] in film tensiles, low temperature properties and eas 


handling 


Several difficulties, umique to Ingh-solids polymerization 
have heen encountered and overcome Although all latices 
exhibit slight viscosity peak during polymerization, this phe 
nomenon is marked for low water formulations, which tend t 
vel solidly at about 20% total solids. This has been overcome 
by special agitation, increased reaction cvcle and careful balance 
§ emulsifiers, stabilizers, and viscosity reducing agents. Thi 
ncreased monomer loading of the reactor leads to correspond 
nely greater heat evaluation at anv given time, which 
ereater than can he removed by normal TAC ket cooling Tins 
as necessitated longer reaction cycles and installation of reflux 
ondensers which constantly condense vaporized butadiene and 
return it to the system Reaction rates can be varied within 
wide limits by regulating the balance between emulsifiers and 
stabilizers Careful control f this balance is necessary 1 
maintain latex stability This stabilizer balance also exerts a 


marked effect on the quality of laid films, apparently throug] 


their effect on vield porn} 


High solids latices are fundamentally more foamy than dilute 
latices, making stripping of residual monomers extremely dift 
ult a plant scale To reduce residual monomers, conversion 


has been carried practically to completion by adding a “booster” 


solution late in the reaction at the point where the rate « 


reaction normally falls off sharply. This “booster” consists of 
additional modifi f. catalyst and stabilizer 

Up to the present time it has been necessary for the con 
sumer to pav considerable premium for concentrated latices 


iw 


These successful developments of high solids latices produced 
n the reactor will practically eliminate this premium, and fur 
nish a material equal in quality to creamed latices 


9:35 A. M.—Continuous Process Preparation of GR-S Mas- 
terbatches with Non-Black Pigment. E. L. Borg, J. C. 
Vadigan, R. L. Provost, and R. E. Meeker (U.S. Rubber 
Co., Institute, W. Va.). 


he use of GR-S type synthetic rubbers in products requiring 
reinforcement with pigments other than carbon black is exten 
SIVE \queous dispersion of these pigments and subsequent 


co-precipitation with rubber from mixtures in latex has proved 


to be desirable in cases where dry mixing of the pigment in 
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GR-S is difficult or wnere optimum degree of dispersion with 


subsequent quality improvement is best obtained through incor- 
poration in the liquid phase 

Experimental work leading to the successful preparation of 
GR-S latex masterbatches is reviewed. Some of the variables 
affecting the process are: the type of pigment and its concen 
tration in the water dispersion to be mixed with the GR-S 
latex, the solids content of the latex, the type of emulsifier in 
the latex, the nature and concentration of the coagulant and 
stabilizer, the coagulation temperature, and the mechanical treat 
ment of the co-precipitate during and subsequent to coagulation 
All of these variables must be carefully controlled since they 
influence pigment dispersion and retention and coagulum char 
icteristics. The latter must be made adaptable to existing 
washing and drying facilities 

Equipment and methods are described by which the 
common non-black pigments, especially clays and calcium sili 
may be incorporated into GR-S in a continuous process 


more 


cates, 
through the medium of aqueous dispersion and subsequent 
co-precipitation 

Large scale plant preparation of a non-discoloring GR-S clay 
masterbatch is discussed. Physical properties, processing char 


acteristics, and uniformity of clay loading are given 


10:00 A. M.—The Effect of pH on the Physical Properties 
of Films from Synthetic Latices. R. H. Walsh and 1. W. 
Dobratz (Rubber Chemicals Div., E. I. du Pont de 
Vemours & Co., Wilmington, Del.). 

The control of the pH of rubber latex compounds has long 
heen realized to be of utmost importance in producing com 
pounds with good mechanical stability. Jordan has adequately 
defined the mechanism of pH compounding of rubber latex 
with the so-called “KOH Number.” The system is, however, 
not applicable to synthetic latices where, due to the lack ot 
natural proteins and, therefore ammonia stabilization, zinc 
oxide can be used as a compounding ingredient without ad 
versely affecting stability 

\lthough “KOH Number” compounding does not apply to 
synthetic latices, proper control of the pH of neoprene and 
(;R-S compounds greatly affect the physical properties ot 
their films and their dipping qualities. Experimental work in 
dicates that films prepared from neoprene and GR-S com 
pounds whose pH is adjusted into the range 10.0 to 10.8, ex 
hibit maximum tensile strength and modulus and minimum 
swell in water, compared with those prepared from other com 
pounds at higher or lower pH’s 

Polarographic analysis of the serum from compounds whose 
pH had been varied 9.0 to 13.0 was studied, together with 
the effect of pH on zine in solution. It can be shown that the 
increase in physical properties can be correlated with the 


1 


ie nature of the zinc complexes in aqueous solu 


changes in t 
tion. It was found that zine can exist in at least three dis 


tinct forms between pH 6.0 and 12 


10:15 A. M.—The Creaming of Neoprene Latex. H. K. 
Livingston (Jackson Laboratory, E. 1. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Wilmington, Del.). 


f cer 


Neoprene latex that has been mixed with solutions « 
tain hydrophilic colloids spontaneously separates into two 
layers on standing. The lower layer contains the greater con 
centration Of neoprene, but in other respects the process 1S 
omparable to the creaming of natural rubber latex or of 
nilk, and has been termed “creaming” for this reason 

The creaming of neoprene latex can also be produced by 
the action of electric fields or by cooling. It appears that 
there is some factor of fundamental importance which is 
associated with all three methods of producing creaming 
It is postulated that in every case the viscosity must be in 
creased until within a certain critical range for creaming to 
take place. This small increase in viscosity will retard Brown 
ian motion so that clustering can o¢cur. If the viscosity is too 
low, clusters do not form; if it is too great, separation is 
prevented 
» show that the viscosity of neoprene 


data are presented t 
latex-hydrophilic colloid mixtures can be correlated with the 
creaming behavior of the mixtures 
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10:30 A. M.—Alkyl Phenol Resins as Tackifiers for GR-S. 
G. E. P. Smith, Jr.. and J. C. Ambelang (Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio). 


lack is underst 1 in this discussion to mean the tendency 

twe urtaces i bstance to adhere when brought 1 
gether wit ree This property is utilized in fabri 
cating rubber gos While natural rubber, when properly 
i le pn ‘ ( i } degree of tack, GR-S polymer 1S 
alm t completel I n-tach and arious materials have been 
added to impart tack to the compound. The most effective 
tackifiers appear to be ndensation products of p-alkyl phe 
nol vith acetylene, a les or sulfur dichloride 

he sulfide type was the first one studied in this laboratory 
Certain representative ‘ f s type were tow 1 to be effective 
vhen used yw I { nate r related materials \ number 
f resins were made from various alkyl phenols with varying 
molecular rat lfur dichloride and sulfur monochloride 
Only sulfur dicl le was found to be satisfactory and onl 
p-alkyl phenol n wht the alkvl er up was butyl or higher 
From thes bservatior with the aid of Fisher-Hirschfelder 
atomic models, the tackifier molecule is pictured as a crumpled 
fairly rigid chan {f alkyl phenol residues with the hydroxyl 
YTOUDS oT on ( f the I olecule 

he ime genera atior ipplv to the alkvl phenol aldehyde 
cesil | ugh a i i tie ire more eftective and the ad 
lition ¢ i not require | 

With the assumption that the p-alkyl phenol-aldehyde resins 
ire linear pe lensation products, the chain length, as in 
dicated | n pears to correlate with tack 
lying propertse thi i ertain range The alkyl phenol 
sul ticle ive lower intru scosities and are less active 
ic} CT 


10:55 A. M.—Chemical Derivatives of Synthetic Rubbers. 
J. D. D'lanni, F. J. Naples, J. W. Marsh, and J. L. Zar- 
ney (Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio). 


) ‘ 9 t+ ‘ . , 4 mit reyal t ] 
Dra re ec ercial use of natural rubber 
lurine the war { el il derivatives suc] is tr hile 
nated r , ' evclized products prompted ‘ 
tract P , 
s purpose. It was found tha 
canes tunel prene-containing svnthetic rubbe 
’ ive ( i | ( itura rubber pecause 
( i re yherea (sIN-S al ( buta 
| . ] 
( ( i ( eT erthve 1 reac e ¢ 
ve i ere ‘ 1 
\ cs t ( ul l iVis rer Was cle 
| | 
\ ( é " t ery similar to chlorinate 
1} 
la ral ft ( ( t lor e conte SCOSITY) ther 
' } } 
na l ind en il utility n protec ve ¢ it 
j ’ } 
t i eta i ( GR “3 owevert 11 
t i i ited eT e same conditions 
\ proce ( 1 soprene ina stexnactl 
the Tht i ‘ natural rubbers was de 
ee 
ve ee ‘ r most application \ 
eq Vale { ( ( i DDeT [ let tiie Same col 
I (5Kh-S wa ( nattecte | \W\ | VAS ils co 
1) ‘ ( 1 isopren stvrene s\ « ‘ 
lirect] Lr witl stannic chloride or boror 
” 1 saad | 
f e cata i | luplicate ed isoprene 
pater 
' crs 
u poly ron rinates readily in a manner 
el ilar i é Whereas rubber hydrochloric 
isan excellent film-tor ! material, polyisoprene hydrochloride 
is ft we and rubber-like to be of interest for this purpose 
| 
} nol st +} 1 nter ‘ 
alt it ha eresting properties, such as low moist 
ure val tr (GR > ulds | lt vet chloride ve 
slow! 11 ill 
, Toy ' } 
lt ( Is! rsoprem snows a striking <n 
larity to natural rubber chemical behavior, whereas GR-S 
is either non-reactive r reacts with difhculty 


11:20 A. M.—Fundamental Studies on the Oxidation of 
GR-S and Other Elastomers. John O. Cole and James 
E. Field (Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.., Akron, Ohio). 


lhe effect of air oxidation at 100°C. on the following un 


cured emulsion polymers has been studied polvisoprene, pol 


butadiene, isoprene-styrene and butadiene-styrene. Based or 
changes in benzene solubility and intrinsic viscosity the net 
effect of oxidation of isoprene polymers was degradation o1 
chain scission similar to that occurring with uncured natural 
crepe rubber, while with butadiene polymers further polymeriza 
tion or cross linking predominated 

Changes in benzene solubility, intrinsic viscosity, swelling in 
dex and iodine number which occurred during air oxidation o 
the uncured GR-S hydrocarbon are reported. Oxidation of 
GR-S in the absence of antioxidant results in the rapid for 
mation of a highly brittle, cross-linked polymer. Data are 


presented to show that oxidation in the presence of an anti 
xidant may cause appreciable chain scission in GR-S. Oxyger 
uptake and antioxidant consumption during aging of GR-S 
have been measured by direct analytical methods. Air oxidatior 
of GR-S containing phenyl B-naphthylamine caused a marked 
decrease in the secondary amine content of the acetone extract 
Appreciable quantities of the antioxidant appear to combine 
with the polymer during aging 

Changes which occur in the infrared absorption spectra « 

unsaturated polymers during oxidation are reported. This tecl 

nique presents a new method for studying the mechanism « 

oxidation of polymeric materials. The present theories of the 
mechanism of oxidation of unsaturated polymers are reviewed 
and the infrared absorption spectra data are interpreted in terms 


of these theories. A possible mechanism of antioxidant actior 


Friday Afternoon—April 12 


2:00 P. M.—The Role of Carbon in the Oxidation of GR-S 
Vuleanizates. Hugh Winn (Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. 
Akron, Ohio), and J. Reid Shelton and David Turnbull 
(Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio). 


Carbon black is shown to be a catalyst for the oxidation « 
GR-S vulcanizates. The increased rate of oxygen absorptior 
with higher loading is shown to be caused by the increase in ca 
bon surface area. Furthermore, the increased oxygen absory 
tion is shown to cause a correspondingly greater deterioration 

physical properties. The relative activity L unit of sur 
face varies with the type ol carbon, and furnace carbons are 
shown to be only 55% as active as channel blacks in promoting 
xidatior \ theoretically derived equation is presented whi 
correlates oxygen absorption with surface area and loading 


2:15 P. M.—Crack Growth in GR-S Treads: Its Relation 
to State of Cure and Composition. A. E. Juve (B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio). 


we f the most serious troubles encountered with GR-S 

n tire use are excessively rapid crack growth and high heat 

build-up in the tread compositiot One characterist may b 

prove 1 at the expense ot the other by variations wl ich affect 

the state of cure. The relationship between the two for a simple 

position containing the normal loading of EPC or MP‘ 
black was ind to be 

Log Flex 0126 AT + 4.28 

ra specif set conditions for measuring heat rise an 

crack growth. For other variations in composition which d 

not involve ther carbon blacks the relationship was toun 


\7 M 
| OP Ele xX 5 $2 Tt 
336 2000 


where M is the 300% static modulus 


\ knowledge of these relations permits the ready evaluation 


of experimental polymers or suggested compounding modifica 


tions which are intended to provide a more favorable balance 


between these properties 


2:30 P. M.—Dynamic Surface Cracking of GR-S Vulcan- 
izates in Ultra-Violet Light. M. C. Throdahl (Monsanto 
Chemical Co., Nitro, W. Va.). 

\ dynamic flexing device for studying the cracking charac 
teristics of GR-S vulcanizates is shown and described. Spec 
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mens cracking during dynamic flexing while exposed to ultra- 
violet light illustrate the effectiveness of certain organic com- 
pounds in minimizing this deficiency of GR-S vulcanizates 

The flexing mechanism is based on the premise that a con 
stantly changing surface film increases the probability of for- 
mation of cracks and increases the rate of growth of those al 
ready formed. A double turntable fixed to a double cam 
provides angular motion which insures uniformity of radiation 
and also causes linear displacement, which. is necessary to 
stretch the surface of the specimens. Ordinary dumbell tensile 
specimens are stretched over specially designed rods arranged 
concentricaily near the outer diameter of the turntable 

It was observed that 0.25 to 1.0% concentrations of certain 
ketone-amine condensations minimized greatly the tendency to 
crack at the surface. Correlation of results of exposure to 
summer sunshine with exposure to the artifically generated 


ultra-violet light is shown 


2:50 P. M.—A New Accelerated Weathering Test for Rub- 
ber. J. Crabtree and A. R. Kemp (Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, Murray Hill, N. J.). 


It has recently been established that the major agencies re 
sponsible for the deterioration of rubber on outdoor exposure 
are two in number; vtz., a light-energized oxidation by the 
oxygen and a multiple cracking of the rubber by the ozone 
of the atmosphere, the latter occurring only when the material 
is under tension. The over-all result in any one location de- 
pends on the relative preponderance of these two factors. Light 
colored goods are more likely to suffer from the former than 
rubber protected from light by incorporation of carbon black 
such as cable jackets, hose and the like. Accelerated tests for 
weathering of rubbers therefore logically call for separation 
into two distinct procedures, one for susceptibility to light 
energized oxidation, the other for liability to cracking by the 
ozone in the atmosphere 

Based on extensive studies of deterioration of rubber by 
weathering these effects are discussed and conditions for an 
accelerated test for susceptibility to atmospheric ozone crack 
ing are proposed. The method of generating an atmosphere of 


dilute ozone of the required constant concentration is described 


along with the device employed in the exposure of the speci 
mens. A rapid method of estimation of the ozone content of 
atmospheres of very low concentration on which the test de 
pends is also described and comparative data on natural rubber 


and GR-S compounds are given 


3:05 P. M.—Measuring the State of Cure of Neoprene 
Vulcanizates. Don B. Forman and R. R. Radcliff (Rub- 
ber Chemicals Div., E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del.). 


Gibbons, Gerke and Tingey (/ndustrial ::ngmeering Chemns 
try, Analytical Edition, Vol. 5, p. 279, 1933) sl 
] 


wed that the 


state of cure of natural rubber vulcanizates could be measured 


from the rate of recovery of “racked” samples. The state o 
cure of neoprene vulcanizates can also be determined by the 
same test. Higher states of cure are indicated by increasing 
rates of retraction with respect to temperature. The T-50 test 
apparatus is used to obtain necessary data. 

This test can be used for production control in the manu 
facture of neoprene items. Retraction-temperature curves con 
structed from the data on these tests are indicative of the 
possibilities of crystallization of neoprene vulcanizates during 
long exposures to moderately low temperatures. More precise 
measurements of the effects of compounding ingredients on the 
curing characteristics of neoprene compounds can be made 
The test should be particularly useful in classifying the ac 
celerating and retarding tendencies of plasticizers. 


3:20 P. M.—Quantitative Determination of Inhibitors in 
Polymers by Ultra-Violet Light Absorption. L. T. Eby 
and F. W. Banes (Standard Oil Development Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J.). 

The determination of N-phenyl-2-naphthylamine in polymers, 
such as Butyl rubber, GR-S and Perbunan, is made by dis- 
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solving the polymers in suitable solvents and measuring the 
ultra-violet absorption of these polymer solutions. Isooctane is 
the preferred solvent for Butyl rubber while ethylene dich 
loride is preferred for the Buna-type polymers. The optical 
density of the solutions of known polymer content are meas 
ured at three wavelengths, t.¢c., at wavelengths of a maximum 
absorption (Amax) and two adjacent minima absorptions 
(Amin, A’ min). This permits correcting for linear “background” 
absorption without actual measurement thereof for all materials 
other than the inhibitor. The relation is of the form 
100 ( [max (1 n) [)min n[)’min) 
% inhibitor 
C (K,™"* — (1 — n) K,™'"* — nK,'""*) 
Where Dmx, Dmin and D’™™ are the optical densities of a 
solution containing C grams of polymer per liter of solvent 
at wavelengths giving the type of absorption designated above 
The Ki,’s are the specific extinction coefficients of the inhibi 
tor at these same wavelengths. The coefficient n is dependent 
upon the wavelengths as follows 
r 


min max 


Amin — A’ min 


This type of background correction is especially beneficial in 
analyzing the inhibitor content of polymers which have been 
subjected to oxidizing conditions for long periods of time, 
otherwise a measurement of the optical density of the polymer 
solution at maximum absorption is often adequate to permit 
a close approximation of the inhibitor content of the polymer 

The method is rapid and accurate and may be extended to 
materials of antioxidant nature other than N-phenyl-2-naph 


thvlamine 


3:35 P. M.—Heats of Adsorption on Carbon Blacks. R. A. 
Beebe and J. Biscoe (Amherst College, Amherst, Mass.) 
and W. R. Smith and C. B. Wendell (Godfrey L. Cabot, 
Inc., Boston, Mass.). 


1 


While certain rubber reinforcing properties of carbon black 
can be interpreted in terms of particle size, others, notably in 
crease of modulus, cannot be adequately described on this 
basis. It has often been suggested that the specific activity of 
the carbon black surface must play a significant role in rein 


forcement. However, experimental confirmation of this point 
of view has been extremely meager. A comprehensive investi 
gation of the surface activity of a number of carbon blacks 
of varying reinforcing ability has been undertaken. The pres 
ent paper describes some of the preliminary results of this in 
vestigation 

The differential heats of adsorption measured at 195°C. for 
nitrogen, oxygen and argon on four carbon black samples have 
been determined as a function of amount of gas adsorbed. The 
first increments of all adsorbates are adsorbed on reinforcing 
channel black with a heat of approximately 4400 calories per 
mol. This value decreases to 2300 calories at a volume of ad 
sorbed gas corresponding to 0.8 to 1.0 monolayers as calculated 
from the Brunauer, Emmett and Teller theory After this 
point the heat values drop sharply and approach the heat of 
liquefaction of the adsorbate. Removal of the chemisorbed 
oxygen and hydrogen from the carbon black surface does not 
affect these values. Heat treatment sufficient to bring about 
partial “graphitization” of the channel black does not appreci 
ably alter the total extent of surface but does markedly altet 
the nature of the surface as evidenced by the absence of high 
initial heat values such as were obtained with the reinforcing 
carbons. 

Semi-reinforcing furnace blacks give heats of adsorption in 
termediate between those obtained with the channel black and 
the “graphitized” black 

Measurements are being extended to include saturated and 
unsaturated hydrocarbons as adsorbates. Preliminary values 
with butane and butene-1 at 0°C. show a similar dependence 
on fraction of carbon black surface covered. No specific effect 
of the olefinic linkage has been observed as yet. 
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Goodyear's Tire Machine 


LILUSTRATED on these pages is the semi-automatic 

tire building machinery, which was installed by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. just before the war, and 
used for the manufacture of popular sizes of passen 
ger tires. The tire builder feeds materials into the 
machine and starts its automatic operation, activated 
by an intricate assortment of photo-electric and elec- 
tronics devices that cause the machine to produce tires 
of uniform construction, 

















LEFT: Initial step in the manufacture of 6.00-16 
passenger car tires shows the tire builder placing 
the inside bead over the collapsed drum. 


UPPER LEFT: Here the first of 
the four plies is started on the 
drum, guided by the builder as 
the drum rotates. 










UPPER RIGHT: In this view, the 
first and second plies are being 
swabbed by the machine prepara- 
tory to setting of the beads. 










LEFT: After the bead setters have 
been moved out of the way, the 
automatic stitchers of the tire 
machine turn up the first and 
second plies. 










RIGHT: The turn up of the first 
and second plies completed, the 
stitchers move back into neutral 
position, as indicated, and the first 
and second plies and beads are 
securely wrapped. 
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UPPER LEFT: Here the breaker is being applied 
over the center of the plies. 







UPPER RIGHT: This view shows the chafers 
being applied. The strips serve to prevent the 
bead of the finished tire from chafing on the rim. 














ABOVE: In this illustration, the operator is 
starting to apply tread on which the design 
will appear when the tire has been bagged and 
cured. The machine's tread roller assists in this 
operation. 


RIGHT: Here the finished tire has been taken 
from the collapsed drum. After a quick inspec- 
tion by the builder, the tire is conveyed to the 
inspection station via overhead conveyor, 
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HI report of the Inte 
Agency Policy Commit 


The Impending 


tee on Rubbe + headed by 
Batt Report 7 | 


William Batt, former 

vice-chairman of the Wat 
Production Board, as chairman, will be made in the 
next few days It is « xpected to recommend mainten 
ince of synthetic rubbet production In peacetime at an 


innual level of 250,000 tons, maximum production of 


vnthetic rubber through 1947, establishment of a pet 
manent “Rubber Offe: tlong the lines and with the 
power of the former Ofthce of the Rubber Director, 
establishment of a permanent intet agency committee 
to formulate policy, development of a peacetime stock 
pile of natural rubber to be maintained’ between 
150,000 and 200,000 tons, continued domestic and in 
ternational allocation of natural rubber, and continued 
rradual relaxation of regulations to permit increasing 
mmounts of natural rubber in end-products consistent 
with imports 
lt is evident from the tone of forthcoming recon 

nendations that the Batt Committee 1s far more con 
cerned with the long range than the short term. It 1s 
ilso evident that the committee is in full agreement on 
a policy which would employ sufficient means to avoid 
mother national rubber shortage no matter how long 
nother “national emergency” would last. Experience: 
is still the world’s best teacher, and the United States 
went through too many uncomfortable periods during 


hen availabk supplies touched the 


the war vears A 
danger pomt, to ever again lean solely on foreign 
sources for its rubbet1 

Che recommendation to be made for the production 
of at least 250,000 tons of synthetic rubber in peac 
time years 1s consistent with the theory which has been 
urged by leading American rubber authorities. For the 
next several long years to come this production heure 
will vary, dependent on incoming supplies of natural 
rubber. For example, the actual amount of natural 
rubber which will be secured annually from the Far 
last for the next few years is extremely doubtful. 
Some 300,000 tons of such rubber is expected to be 
secured by the United States, but some reliable quar 
ters estimate that less than 250,000 tons will actually 
come in. Even if the total amount is secured, it will 
practically exhaust existing stockpiles in the producing 


areas and although production has begun again in a 


 ditetials é sth 


small way allocations to the United States by the 


Combined Rubber Committee will probably mean a 
supply of no more than 400,000 tons in 1947. 

The report is also expected to recommend continued 
government sponsorship of synthetic rubber research, 
and on this score the industry seems to be somewhat 
divided. There are those who believe that all research 
on synthetic rubber should be pooled to avoid over 
lapping with accompanying waste of time, money and 
effort, and others who believe that the fruits of com 
petitive research will more than offset any waste oc 
curred. This is a moot problem, and the answer will 
probably be a cooperative program of some type, with 
reservations concerning individual enterprise. Such 
conclusive progress has been made in the government’s 
over-all research program, that it would represent an 
industrial crime to disband the units which now work 
in such close harmony. 

\nother recommendation to be made, that of estab 
lishment of a separate “Rubber Office” with powers to 
continue controls now administered by the Civilian 
Production Administration, meets with the approval 
of the rubber manufacturing industry. It may sound 
paradoxical that whereas most industries are fighting 
against continued government control, the rubber 


manufacturing industry welcomes such control. The 
point is that the industry recognizes the fact that its 
supply of rubber is dependent on numerous factors, 
including international complications, and if chaos is 
to be avoided controls must be continued for several 
years at least and certainly longer than the life of the 
Second War Powers Act, which expires next June 
It does not relish control, but iccepts it as a st ibilizing 
factor 

\n interesting comment on the attitude of the rub 
ber manufacturing industry with regard to continued 
government control was expressed in an_ excellent 
article on the over-all rubber situation published in the 
March issue of Fortune Magazine under the title of 
“Reversal in Rubber.” It referred to the situation as 
“enforced collaboration that might have both good and 
bad results” and pointed out that “it is hard to work 
out rules of the game.” The major danger of such co- 
operation, according to the article, is the possibility that 
the profit motive will lose ground and “‘may be lost 
sight of.” On that score the industry has little fear. 
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CURRENT \ f W OF THE MONTH 





LATEST REVISION OF RUBBER ORDER BANS 
NATURAL RUBBER FOR EXPERIMENTAL CEMENT 


( INSTIDERABLE activity on various phases of the over-all rubber prob 


lem has occurred in the past few weeks. 


Revisions to Rubber Order 


K-l and Appendix I of that order were announced, with a revision of 


\ppendix II pending. 


The price of GR-I (Butyl) was increased. Authori 


zation to resume the production of butadiene from industrial alcohol wa 


given to the Carbide 


& Carbon Chemicals Corp. A report on the pro 
luction of passenger car and motorcycle tires in 1945 was issued 


Changes 


were made in the price regulation covering cotton textiles which may re 
sult in an easing of the shortage faced by the rubber and other industries. 
\n encouraging report on the natural rubber situation in the Far East 


Was TeECelVE?S l. 


And several amendments to price regulations covering various 


types of rubber products were announced 


The latest amended rubber order, of 
cially known as Rubber Order R-1, as 
Amended March 1, 1946, which includes 


Appendix I, bans the use natural rub 


vr or natural rubber latex for experi 
nental manufacture rubber cements 
iwo reasons are said to have prompted 


us action, first, that the techniques used 
n the production of natural rubber ce 
' 


nents have been well known for many 


ears thus obviating the need for further 


ind second, and more to t 


ibber allocated i 


xperimentation on an extensive basis, 
he point, some 


small amounts for 


xperimental purposes was finding its 
iy into black market production of 

ercial type rubber cement Small 
amounts of natural rubber and natural 


ubber latex had been allowed for ex 
erimental purposes in cements — since 


September 27, 1945 


Other Provisions of Order 


he latest amended rubber order con 
ained several additional provisions, in 
luding the following 
Products resulting trol thre experi 
ental use t natural rubber or latex 
innot be s Id 
2. Limited amounts of natural rubber 


ire made available to manufacturers of 


ecw snoes ror production Oo Shoe cf 
vent for which synthetic rubber had 


proved unsatisfactory in certain opera 


ns CPA will issue certificates to all 


4 


manufacturers covered by Order 


M-217 which will specify the permitted 


larterly consumption of rubber for 
shoe cement Allocations will be based 
m the individual shoe manufacturer's 


woduction during October, 1945 The 
attached to CPA 
Rubber Di 
vision by the actual manufacturer of the 


ertificates must be 
Form 3662 and sent to the 


ement before authorization to use the 
natural rubber will be issued Use of 


natural rubber in shoe cement for the 
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manutacture of new shoes has been pro 
January 1, 1944 


3. Several typographical errors in_ the 


hibited since 


order as previously printed are corrected 
and an omission in code 22-D of Appen 
dix I is included in the amended order 
The added words in this section are “and 
oxygen breathing apparatus.” 

Incidentally, a revision of Appendix 
Il of the rubber order is pending at this 
(March 12) This revision 
will cover specifications for a big jump 


usage by permitting 


writing 


in natural rubber 
increased amounts of such rubber in 


truck and bus tires. The thinking in this 





regard is that because improved tires 
will give more service, the number of bus 


and truck tires needed will not be = s 


Increase Butadiene Facilities 
Authorization for the Carbide & Car 


bon Chemicals 


Corporation to resume 
production of butadiene from industrial 
alcohol at the government-owned buta 
Institute, West 


Va., was granted by the Office of Rub 


} 


diene plant located at 


ber Reserve (RFC) on February 26 
Institute plant were 
November, 


1945, and the plant placed in a stand 


Operations at the 
suspended by the RFC in 
by condition. The requirements for syn 
thetic rubber following V-J Day had sub- 
stantially declined in anticipation of in 
creasing supplies of natural rubber be 
coming available from the newly lib 
erated Far Eastern producing areas. The 
Othce of 
that time, 
S, which inventories together with the 


Rubber Reserve had, as of 
substantial inventories of GR- 
remaining 


productive capacity of the 


butadiene facilities were indicated to be 
adequate to supply all GR-S_ require 
ments for the year 1946 

Since last fall, however, substantial re 
visions in the estimates of natural rub 


ber availability have been made lt is 
United States 
may receive approximately 250,000 to 
300,000 long tons of natural rubber in 


now expected that the 


1946 Chis estimate is approximately 
100,000 long tons lower than that made 
during the tall of 1945 

With rubber consumption being main 
tained at a high level as a result of the 
rapid reconversion of the rubber manu 
facturing industry, it is estimated that 
production requirements for GR-S dur 
ing 1946 will be in excess of 600,000 
long tons The total capacity of the 
petroleum - butadiene facilities presently 
being operated by the Office of Rubber 
Reserve is equivalent to approximately 
550,000 long tons of GR-S, thus indicat 
ing a need for some additional butadiene 
manufacturing capacity 

The Institute plant can produce sut 
ficient butadiene from alcohol for the 
approximately 150,000 
However, 


manufacture of 
long tons per year of GR-S 
it is not anticipated that it will be neces 
sary to operate this plant at full capacity 
to meet the present GR-S_ production 
schedule. The alcohol to be used as feed 
stock for this plant will be taken from 
Government-owned stocks which = are 
presently being held by the RFC 

RFC said that the reopening of the 
plant will have no effect upon the rate 
of manufacture of tires, tubes, or other 
civilian rubber products. There is no 
present shortage in the supply of synthetic 
rubber, and the reopening of this plant 
will merely assure that no shortage will 
develop in the coming months which 
might have the effect of reducing the 
output of critically needed rubber goods 

As a means of averting an impending 
shortage of monomeric styrene in the 
United States, Rubber Reserve announced 
on February 21 that it will make avail 
able to private industry such quantities 
of monomeric styrene as may be pro 
duced in excess of the requirements of 
the government’s synthetic rubber pro 
gram. Sales will be made only in tank 
car lots at the established market price 
of 13c per pound, f.o.b. government pro 
ducing plant nearest the point of deliv 
ery. Sales of this type will end as soon 
as private industry can meet consumer 


demand 


Raise Price of Butyl 


Rubber Reserve also announced on 
February 26 that effective with Purchase 
Permits dated March 1, 1946, for de 
livery during the month of March and 
thereafter, with the approval of OPA, 
it will sell GR-I (Butyl) at 18%c per 
pound and GR-I plant clean-up material 


at 16.65c per pound, this price being 


~~ 
N 
~~ 
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Estimates on tire 
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ers Association on February 25 Al 
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Textiles Still in Short Supply 
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terms otf raw cottor al 
tween 500.000 and 600.000 bales 


unting le a 


turers will pa wner prices lhe rubber 

industry is me ot the heaviest users ¢ 

Cotto textiles i i nsumy I 1 
There Is Sf ( rt I ubber circies 


incentive Increases ic TeX ile manul ac 


turers, coupled accompanying 


L.-99 order, may result in additional suy 
plies of tire cord, as well as chafer and 
anutacturers be 


t these OPA a 


tions more print cl tl will he 


other tabrics. Some 
heve that as a result 
available 
tor linings for footwear and for rubber 


clothing. is well 


as sheeting tor 
such products as friction tape. Unfor 
tunately, hose and belt duck does mn 
come under the new pricing regulatior 
whicl means that inutacturers t 


mechanical rubber vy as Wil 
heved of textile shortages 
Incidentally, the report is rife in tex 


tile circles that the Celanese Corporation 


ot America, whicl s understood to be 
planning the manutacture f tire varn, 
will not be able to enter this field for 
some time to come Although Celanese 
recently acquired — the Tubize Rayor 
Corporation and all of its viscose tacil 


ties with the apparent intention of con 
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eeded r tire cord pected to measure up to demand. This is 

According eports im the industt at especially true if consumers are willing 
east two larg re anuta rers have to use furnace black pound r pound 
een reed rtail | cuol I with channel black. The production of the 
passenger car tires cue he lack ot latter type of black s said to have 
extiles. Other anutacturers ma he reached its peak under OPA _ limitations 

rced take ich action unless the on natural gas prices. Productior ul 
ndustry so ehow receives additional nact blac k. howe vet Cal he STE Tp 1 uy 
supplies The charge has beet made that considerably since ess as Ss require 
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PRODUCTION OF TIRES, CAMELBACK AND FINISHED 
MiLLep Stocks: 1944 anp 1945 
(ds compiled |} the CPA Rubber Division 
Percent L 


Airplane Tires Units 
Truck & Bus Tires L nits 
Tractor & Implement Tires Units 
Passenger & Motorcycle Tires Units 
Bicvecle Tires | nits 
(Camelback Long 
Finished Milled ston k Long 


Units 
Units 


Truck & Bus Tires 
Tractor & Implement Tires 
Passenger & Motorevcle Tires 





Civilian Replacement Shipments 


2,105,032 2 695.317 RO, 
18,899 022 x AQ? 112 30% 
4,277,674 5.054.477 1IR% 

ns 157,936 135.678 OY 
ons 1,015,960 1.166.439 15% 
4,777,765 6,430,554 15% 
712,877 1,105,975 55% 
18,177,244 25,470,974 10% 


Units 


1944 194 lDifference 
1,414,622 
14,624,328 


XID 556 SRY 


16,354,445 12% 
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btainable Some turnace black 


which were closed toward the end of 


1945 have since been reopened and others 


, 
an be put back into operation as re 
juired 

Demand tor carbon black for the cur 
rent year is estimated at approximatel 
1,200,000,000 pounds. Consumption last 
530.000.000 pounds of 


ear amounted to 


channel black and $50.000.000 pounds " 
lurnact black It will be recalled that 
the se of carbon black was restricted 
until October, 1945 
Production of channel black in Decen 
Del s nderstood  t Ave reached an 
ell-t ( Ca and ilthoug!] ng es O1 
lanuar I luction ve 1 been Issue l, 
suc ] Tl 1s believe 1 ive hee! 
1 ntaine it a similar high level. Char 
ne la stocks now 11 lucers’ hands 
art s ¢ at shi t bettet mia 
30-da 1p 
Report on Dutch Rubber 
a I] perce ( i a 
irca CT plat al S ike ve 
ines I Mart 94? vere 

int proc i i 
re LIStie | ( } ; 
j eel] al ; 





i ( rea CT i i s 
taken over i ava | the Japanese 
1942 e rm said Wa P44 000 he 
tares { rie clare ( ils me Y, acTes 
Re ‘ t erm ere Cece r 34 894 
( ire Ss area 17,003 \ 

\ ( . ante CT 

ide oae 

Some 17,291 hectares wer ) 
’ la Anes causil i lecrease 
ibe er cen la S ibhber ' 

1 N details were a lable 

( 9107 hectares \ rst e Tt 

1 oni low I uct i 
trons ( id beet ndert nsidet 

I repl ting were 11) ed | 

( lapanese but later up? { Vas 
carried I 1 larger scale t p! 
vood el r various industries 
Rubber plantations uprooted in 1942 


ind 1943. talline respectively, 3.000 and 


$000 hectares, were virtually all replanted 


vit better varieties, but subsequent! 
iprooted plantations were not replante 
This was partly due the tact that, 
during the first vear, areas uprooted 
ere sually planted in food crops 
In later vears, rubber production was 
limited a principally concentrated 11 


West lava. In 1943 and 1944 production 
25,423 and 24,330 long 


lava’s 194] 


tons. or about one-fifth of 


productior Some factories were fitted 
ip to produce only crepe rubber 
()y ¢ ast coast ot Sumatra, some 


hectares were devoted to rubber 
culture, and of this area apparently 14 
per cent, or about 36,430 hectares, were 
iprooted the Japanese. Of the latter 
area, about 1,802 hectares were replanted 

Sumatra’s total rubber production in 
1944 was estimated at only 13,500 long 


tons, including 3,500 tons of latex 
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plants 


Rubber from Latin America 
In a statement issued by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce recently, it was revealed 
that 16 of the other American Republics 
supplied the United States with more 


an 92,000 long tons of natural rubber 


luring the period it was at war agains 
e Axis. | total wartime rubber in 
orl heures aicated Na ports oO 


mports of 526,311 tons received from all 
vorld s( ces « ‘ ply lu Ing he ca 
942 to 1944 and the first six onths 
1945 Phe spe t iwures pounds ) 
( lon 

1942 


3 | 12,855,217 
Col bia 534.736 
(Costa Rica $63,144 
Kcuadot } 405.706 
(;uatemala 9 762 
Ha 
rH i 46.363 


Mexice 12,427,160 
Nicaras 674.697 
}? 16.968 


Peru $2,781 


Some New Price Regulations 


Several amendments to pricing regula 

s on various pes rubbe pt Icts 
ave beet ssued i! recent weeks, in 
luding the llowing 


Ru her / rid \mendt ent No 23 
( Mechanical Rubbe r 


{,00ds) pt ides tor an increase of af 
proximately 11% of manutacturers’ ceil 


ng prices tor rubber flooring other than 


eoprene flooring. This imecrease is a 
wed under the reconversi« tormula 
idopte OPA. The new ceilings are 

llars-and-cents and are uniform for 


ntire industry. Manufacturers’ ceil 


ngs for neoprene flooring continue at 
their January 6, 1942, treeze levels 
Coated Fabrics: Under the terms of 
Amendment No. 12 to M.P.R 178 
(Coated and Combined Fabrics) con 
erters and wholesalers must use thei 
March, 1942, cash discounts and trans 
portation charges and report these dis 
ounts and charges to OPA. Wholesalers 
and converters who had not established 
such discounts and charges in the base 
period must submit them to OPA _ for 
approval 


Rubber Hee Uniform dollar-and 
cent ceiling prices at all levels of dis 
tribution in the home replacement trade 
are established tor brown rubber heels. 
black composition nail-on half soles, and 
cement-on rubber soles in) Amendment 
No..15 to M.P.R. 477 (Sales of Rubber 
Heels and Soles in the Shoe Factory and 
Home 


rubber heels are now being sold after 


Replacement Trades) Brown 
having been off the market tor years 
Rubber Footwear: Simple methods for 
retailers and wholesalers to determine 
their ceiling prices on specialty items of 


rubber footwear not produced during the 


war and now coming back on the market 
are provided in No. 5 to 
R.M.P.R. 229 Wholesale 


Prices for Certain Rubber Footwear) 


\mendment 
(Retail and 


The methods require retailers to divide 
neir net purchase price for the item by 
62 to arrive at the retail ceiling price, 
while wholesalers simply take the manu 
facturer’s list price and deduct their 
customary discounts 

Rubber Mats 


ber mats or matting may now applv t 


Manufacturers of rub 


the OPA for individual adjustments in 
their ceiling prices. This action, covered 


M.P.R. 149 ( Mechanical 


Rubber (soods), was taken to avoid any 


Order 56 t 
hreat to production arising from. the 


1943 1944 1945 


868,224 3,727,289 l 408 
28,142,352 $1,873,624 23,763,247 
1,659,112 1,271,457 671,582 


824,626 538,88, 


5 101 2 9R 





5.891.893 (25.330 
PX(). 27? 328,798 119.046 
$43 18,424 12,610 
259,865 246,545 178,85 
17.265.810 15,009,056 12,817,910 
3,094,614 3,255,798 1,325,745 
349 063 658.373 2279 493 
86,798 92.975 199,128 

se of her priced raw materials’ due 





a scarcity of reclaimed rubber, norn 
ally used for such mats 
7 ubes: 


allowances have been established 


Tires and Specific trade-in 
for re 
uirable old tires and tubes turned in by 
vers of new ones. This action, covere 
Amendment No. 5 to R.M.P.R. 528 


(Tires and Tubes). was necessitated by 


he end of tire rationing and the in 
creasing supply of new tires. The amend 
ment establishes three categories to cle 
termine the allowance, if any, for all 
res traded in 

Viscellaneous: Dollars-and-cents ceil 
ings have been established for rubber 
bands made of GR-S or natural rubber 
or blends of those two materials in 
Amendment No. 25 to M.P.R. 220 (Cer 


tain Rubber Commodities) and price re 


het recently granted Oo manutacturers 
it sponge rubber has been extended to 
manufacturers of hard rubber products 


by Amendment No. 24 to M.P.R. 149 
(Mechanical Rubber Goods) 


New Company Formed 
Rubber Corp., 950 N. W 


Miami, Fla., has recently been 


Florida 
72nd St.., 


rganized and has succeeded the Flor 


a Rubber Products Co Employing 


id 
75 people, the new company will pro 


duce soles, mechanical goods, sponge 
rubber goods, and reclaimed rubber. Of 
ficers of the company include George 
Brumlik, president and general manager ; 
\lbert M. Clark, 
treasurer; Arthur 
Rudolph C. Evans, chiet chemist and 
plant manager; John McArthur, superin 


Warren (; 


vice-president and 
Brumlik, secretary 


tendent and chief engineer; 
Brumlik, sales manager 
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WIDE STRIDES IN SCIENCE c ‘CONTINUED GOVERNMENT CONTROL 
DEPICTED BY CHEMICAL SHOW ae “ OF GR-S URGED BY LITCHFIELD 
Coming Events 


It loubtfu vhether ar chemical Continued government owne rship of thi 
, ’ ? ’ > her rout ’ 
ext tior the past reflected such wide Mar. 22. ( hicago Rubhbe (, 1 nation’s GR S plants was urged by P. W 


ricl I trie pplication ! screntifi Hotel Morrison, Chicag [tl Litchfield, chairman f the board of the 
nelu ndust rposes and Mar. 22. American Institute of Chem Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., in a recent 
probably none has revealed many new ists. Building Trades Clul New statement made at Akron. Mr. Litchfield 
product iter is did the 20th Expositior York, N. Y. (Symposiun n Svn pointed out that if the availability and 
( hemical nad ri held in Grand thetic and Natural Rubber output of the government synthetic rubhe 
Central P e, New York City, the weel Boas plants serve to hold the price of import 
ebruar , \\ neat 100) exhibiis Mar. 28 R. I. Rubber Club, Crown natural rubber to reasonable levels, the 
tour floor [t the Palace, the ex Hotel Providence, R. | resultant saving to American tire pt 


} 


position afforded a brilliant display f Apr. 3-5. Society f Automotive Er chasers would soon equal the total 





hemical emical material structural gineers Aeronautical Meeting ernment investment in these plants 
naterial proc I eq pment and Hotel New Yorker New \ rk N Mr Litchfield estimate | that a Savil 
I rie ! nt he The eXposi \ oT five cents per p und in the prices ¢ 
tion, as usual. wa eld under the man . ee ‘ C natural rubber would amount to $80, 
agement t the Inte tional | x position ae eet ag m ' NT Divisios 000,000 annually to rubber consumers 
( wi (| ( | Roth is presi —— the nation, and recalled that under the 
dent Apr. 12. Quebec Rubber & Plastics operation ot the pre-war foreign cor 
OF major eneral interest was the Group, Hotel Ritz-Carltor Mon trolled rubber market, the price of rubhe 
itomic ener exhibit of the Americar treal, Canada ranged from as high as $1.25 per pom 
Cher us e gned 1 May 3 New York Rubber (;roul under cartel manipulation to three cent 
explain how ator power me about . aan McAlpin. New York. N. % per pound when those ntrols were rt 
ind emphasized the point that its de laxed 
vel pment in the if homb has giver June 7 Philadelphia Rubber (sroup Re gardless of w the question of pr 
a new impet im reaent sO dail Annual Outing. (Tentative vate versus government ownership n 
velve pan apts vn with app June 24-28. A.S.T.M., 49 Annua be decided, Mr. Litchfield asserted, s 
riat explanat trati mot ; Meeting. Buffal N. } thetic producing plants must be kept 
he the d ( and pr . operation throughout 1946 if tire ma 
eme e «it pment Sept. 8-15. \t — ume - facturing plants are to have sufficient 1 
plutoniut nuclea I and chai ety, ' materials for capacity production I 
reaction e] t , nd finall — 2 estimated the capa of the tire mar 
i nel sy esti it the tom can | facturing plants it YOU,OO0 tons per ve 
endl if C1 ind indicatir with only 250.000 tons of natural rubhe 
ca 1 hy level 1x expected to reacl \mert a during 194 
. t i ncorporat successtul Dinatior The difference tf 650,000 tons, he | 
| € pos r r cal a 1 col clared, must he Lele p large trot 
\ ‘ \ the rel il ri ling output of the syntheti plant 
| f nterest ' er che ‘ ar principle of the ball mill. Originally de Mr. Litchfiel especiall recommence 
Ct CT il ( 2. 9 ‘ el ped tor thre preparatior i col against an piece | the a4 
re I pla 176 table r wse vil poundine imeredients i dispersion forn ernment-owned (;R-S plants. t private 
lene-a ers, | r latex work, the Attritor is now used interests. Su move would tend t 
le-ace ethylet mat ther industrie requiri fine place government i lirect competit 
' \tl é nol ‘ e a li medi with private busin he contended, wl 
{ \ Delaware. The Socor \ number magnetic separator several the tendency under private owners! 
V acuur () ( \ \ t =} ved ippl le fry ce wit 9 her ere lee “ uld he te btan hiohet profits and 
Der ind processit n exhibit thus would inevitably invite the fixing 
unc ror rubber ul el product As usual. the exposition in le eX highet prices n the mpeting natur 
butyl aconitate plasticizer tor m hibits t various types of rubbet products rubber 
trocellul ell ( i ( et | cellu he cher ( i] process held }’y ducts 7“ nde1 thre inceasing ressure¢ Or ¢ 
| ‘ ‘ “ ed , have f this nature were found in the booths technicians. llr 1 st ethcient synthet 
crear considerable nterest as a plasti t the American Hard Rubber ( (yar plants are now prt ducing at a cost below 
er tor certain type i nthetic rul lock Packing Co., Luzerne Rubber Co., 15 cents per pound,” Mr. Litchfield sai 
el mparti part lar] d low te incl the l S Stoneware ( ‘| Voo! ‘which cor pares with earlier costs ot { 
perature flexibilit tocks, was dis products were also exhibited in the boot} cents per pound and is evidence of the 
played by Cl Phzer & | ne., New {f the latter company, as was Reanite, ability of the government-owned synthe 
Yor! | wict iried line t emul the rubber-to-metal he nding agent industry to protect the publi against ex 
! lispersior tit compositions orbitant prices of natural rubber as fixe 
ind lacquer wa wn by the Amer by foreign interests This progress 


1% nou D.. , “t\ — red ng the cost is ll kn n to thos 
iin Sites. daieleds elecuiee tes Division to Sponsor Luncheon sar ayy 7 = 


who control the sale of Far Eastern nati 


rubber included the Aluminum = C. { \ jomt luncheon of the chairmen and ral rubber. Thev know. too. that notable 
\merica Ame ( hemical In », Lon secretaries of all of the local rubber advance has been n ade in iproving thi 
mercial Solver ( Gseneral Aniline groups and the directors and officers of quality of synthetic rubber Thus _ the 
& Film Cory (;] Prodcts ( Hard the Division of Rubber Chemistry, A.C.S torce of competition ultimately will 
estv Chemical ( Koppers Co. Neville will be sponsored by the Division at the exerted in fixing price levels, and the 
( and the PI Petroleum ( Ambassador Hotel in Atlantic City, N.].. measuring sticks will be cost per tire mil 
Machinet nd equipment for bot n Friday noon, April 12. The Division and service to the consumer.” 
laboratery and e€ was profusel will hold a three-day meeting at Atlantic With productior sts of synthetic rul 
displayed. O pecial imterest was the City, on April 10-12, in conjunction with ber reduced to their current levels, 
szegvari Attritor wn by the Unior the 109th meeting of the parent society added, the government can sell the output 
Process ( \ lescribed as the Full details of the meeting, and abstracts at a profit which will serve to comp 
first radical depa re in ball mill tvpe ot the papers to be presented, will be sate tor subsidies paid out in the earlier 
inding equipment in mat vears.”” This found elsewhere in this issue stages of the operation of these plants 
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PHILADELPHIA RUBBER GROUP 
HEARS TALKS BY CAKE, VILA 


The Annual Spring 
Philadelphia Rubber 
Friday, March 8, at Kugler’s Restaurant, 
attended by 


Group, held on 
Philadelphia, Penna., and 
approximately 125 members and guests, 
featured talks on “The Future Outlook 
for Rubber Hydrocarbons.” W. E. Cake, 
assistant managing director of the Plan 
Rubber 


tations Division of the | S 
Co., discussed the plantation rubber 
side of the subject, while George R 


manager of 
Division, | 
synthetic 


Vila, assistant development 
the Naugatuck 
me Rubber ( O., 


Entertainment in the 


Chemical 
covered the 
rubber side form 
ol Variety acts precede 1 the 
tion of both talks 

Discussing the damage to Far Eastern 


presenta 


rubber plantations during the war, the 


present conditions on the rubber es 


] resumed 


tates, and the possibilities of 


production, Mr. Cake began his talk 
by listing the factors responsible LO! 
the loss in the area of planted rubber 


verlands 


in British Malaya and the Netl 


Indies These factors, he said, are (1) 


Removal trees for the purpose of 


food-stuff planting; (2) Loss of young 
plantings following abandonment of es 
tale upkeep; and (3) Felling of 


tor military 


purposes 


] 


Considerable destructior and loss of 


equipment he declare 1 was due to the 
1 lica t the “s rched earth pol 

b he Dutch prior to the invasion, 
and the transter Ot equipment by the 
Japanese to other sites Latex handling 
equipment was particularly hard hit 
Of the five shiploading installations at 


ports in Sumatra and Malaya, only one 


remains in comparatively good condi 
tior 

In reference to the labor situation or 
e plantations, Mr. Cake said that la 


borers were treated so badly by the lap 


anese that the mortality rate among 


This 


labor to 


then was about 5O per cent 
caused a decrease in available 
factor limiting 


day, and is the prime 


the rate at which production can_ be 
cited dis 


nationalist 


resumed In addition, he 
turbances arising out of the 
movement in the Netherlands Indies as 
another reason for holding up production 
return of the 


by preventing the estate 


staffs to plantations in Sumatra and 
lava 
During the period of rehabilitation for 
both Malaya and Sumatra, plans provide 
for the operation of rubber estates by 
quasi-governmental organizations. The 
organization for Malaya, known as the 
— »& & ce C. 


he asserted, but because of the national 


is already in operation, 


ist troubles, the corresponding organi 
Netherlands Indies is not 
vet able to function. 


On the 


zation tor the 


subject of “Outlook for Syn- 
Rubber,” Mr. Vila discussed the 
rubber of bet- 
Although present progress 


thetic 
prospects tor a synthetic 
ter quality 
said, a 


appears infinitesimally small, he 
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Meeting of the 


Fritz Promoted by Goodrich 





Howard E. Fritz 


Dr. Howard E. Fritz who has been 
director of research for the B. F. Good 
1942, has 
elected a vice-president of the company 


lirect the com 


rich Co., Akron, since been 
Dr. Fritz will continue to « 


pany’s research activities trom a new 
research center, located midway between 


Akron and 


constructed 


Cleveland, which is to be 


He graduated in 1914 fron 


Ohio State University, where he received 
degrees in science and chemical en 


including that of Doctor o 
screnct His first assignment on join 


ing Goodrich in 1925 was the manager 


1 


» of a small department where rub 


ber was bonded to metal by the com 


pany’s Vulcalock process In 1934 he 
was put charge of the development 
ind marketing of Koroseal 





tremendous amount of research has been 


levoted to the improvement of synthet 


s during the war years and is con 
This process of small improvement 
has already set in, Mr. Vila declared, 


and then described some of the special 


types of GR-S available today in pro 
duction quantities Among those de- 
scribed were: GR-S:85, a hard, tougl 
polymer with a Mooney value of 100 


rather than the standard 50 of ordinary 


GR-S; GR-S:10, which utilizes a special 


grade of rosin soap as an emulsifier and 


has the advantages of enhanced tack, 


higher tensile strength with low black 


or non-black pigment loadings and _ bet 
ter flexing characteristics than plain GR 
S; GR-S:65, a special polymer with low 


water absorption characteristics devel 
oped primarily for insulated wire; 
GR $225 


Describing another recent development, 
the speaker said that a clay masterbatch 
has become available in production quan 
tities, and that 


i trials indicate 
that it 


factory 
possesses good physical proper- 
ies and efficient processing characteris 


tics 


RMA REVEALS CONSUMPTION 
OF CRUDE, RECLAIMED RUBBER 


Complete figures on the consumption 
of crude and reclaimed rubber in_ the 
United States during the war years have 
for the first time in a 
recently by the Rubbe 
Manufacturers Association. 
the years 1941 through 1945, the report 
indicates that military necessity spurred 
synthetic rubbers 


been revealed 


report issued 


Covering 


the consumption of 
from a little more than 6,000 tons in 
1941 to almost 700,000 tons last vear. 

According to the report, of the 781, 
259 tons of crude rubber consumed by 
the United States in 1941, 
manufacturers, who 


synthetic 
rubber were still 
operating on a pilot plant basis at the 


time, contributed 4,463 tons of GR-M, 


108 of GR-S, and 1,688 tons of all 
others, or less than one per cent. In 
1945, however, 86.8 per cent of crude 


rubber consumed by this country was 
synthetic 

The consumption of GR-S, chief syn 
thetic used during the war, jumped 
from 108 tons in 1941 to 2,579 in 1942, 
to 131,977 in 1943, to 495,552 in 1944, 
and to 600,001 in 1945. GR-M consump 
tion increased from 4,463 tons in 1941 
1942, to 26,205 in 1943, to 
1944, but dropped to 42,3603 
GR | Was 


to 6,833 in 
16,243 in 
in 1945 


primarily in 


produced 
1941, and 
its consumption was increased only 
slightly to 22 and 304 tons in 1942 
1944, how 


consumed, and 


being 
laboratories in 


and 1943, respectively In 
ever, 14,112 tons was 
$3,009 in 1945 

The figures in long tons for the wat 


vears are as follows 





7 
) ear Natural Syathetu Crude c 
141 5,000 6,259 781 
791 17,651 384,44 54,8 
{ 17,634 70,891 488,525 11,8 
144 144.113 66.670 710.783 51.08 
| 05,406 6%6,62¢ 802,03 4 ® 


New York Group Meets May 3 


The first meeting this year of the 
New York Rubber Group will be held 
on Friday, May 3, at the Hotel McAlpin 
in New York City The program for 
the meeting, now being arranged, will 
be announced at a later date. Ata re 
the group's Executiv: 
Committee, it was hold a 
Outing this year, probably in 


cent meeting of 
decided to 
Summer 
June, and a committee was named to 
handle arrangements. The committee is 
headed by Peter Murawski (DuPont), 
and includes J. E. Waters (General 
Cable), H. Frecker (U. S. Rubber), and 
B. B. Wilson (/ndia Rubber World) 
Suggestions for suitable 
the outing will be welcomed by members 
of the committee \ Program Com 


location for 


year was also named, 
( Johns-Manville) 


as chairman, assisted by Dr. H. L. Fish 


mittee for the 


with Simon Collier 


er (U. S. Industrial Chemicals), A. P. 
Stubbs (Manhattan Rubber), L. Cran 
ston (U. S. Rubber), and J. W. Harri 
son (Thermoid). 
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COMMITTEE D-11 ON RUBBER PRODUCTS HOLDS MEETING IN PITTSBURGH 


a change 


i 


i 


i 


ommiuttees 


71 44°] ) we»re recently 


the 


National bBureat Standards 


specified 1 B 


Meth 


ubbet 


received considet 


mmiuttec 


Proj 
Like Materials 


Study of Cold Boxes 


Che Subcommittee on Low Tempera- 
ure Tests for Rubber and Rubber-Like 
\laterials has beer making a study of 
types of cold boxes used in 
laboratories As a result of 
planned to include ad 


various 
various 


il is 


is study 
litional mftormation 1 the Tentative 


Recommended Practice tor onditioning 
and last Materials for 


(D 832) 


Rubber 


Low-Temperature 


cover sucl tures as adequate 


1} s will 
ontrols,. methods of maintaining uniform 


temperatures 0 1 boxes, and 


lirections boxes 
ommiuttec 
] ‘ 


aness esi 


ir 
") he Tentative 
ture Brittlene 
tomers (D 7 ind or 
Youny’s Modulus 1 ‘ 1 f Natural 
Synthetic Elastomet at Normal 
1) 


and 
and Subnormal 
were 
standard 
Technical Ce 
Rubber, whicl 
auspices ot 
is. been 
vear and 
intervals oO 


The technical 


ompletion f four new specifications 
for hose le purchase re 


rements for tl following types 


(1) fuel and il hose, metal lined, 


coupled; (2) fuel and oil hose, coupled 
tube and 
braided 
1, 


1 uncoupled, svn 
over, (3) | 
reinforced, covere 
oupled or 
i] hose, 

ed ircular \ 1 : lacquer 
cove! 

It was < nnoun that Techni 

ad re 1 .from_ the 

f dnat Navv De 
partment, Servi 
\ward tor the 


Navy » problems dealing with rubber 


( ommitte 


Bureau o 


simon 
und Control Dept 


New York, N. ¥ 


mittee |) 11] 
Manager 


Goodricl 


Goodrich Buys Hayes Division 


B. F. Goodri o.. Akron, has pur 


hased brake di 
is10n ees lack 


company’s 

greatest 

rranches ot avia- 
} 


ei ment Of alt 


tires since | the (soodrich com 


panv introduced a new type ol airplane 
brake in 1937 whi h ince been 
anufactured under license by Hayes In 


new wheel 


dustries | 
and brake d 


ation will now 


n acqul 


1vis1on, 


tube. wheel and bral 
aircraft industry 
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STATEX-B 


IN TREADS FOR HEAVY DUTY TIRES 


Ability to minimize heat build-up with abrasion resistance 
superior to HMF carbons suggests Statex-B in combination 
with Micronex for both GR-S and natural rubber. 


TRUCK TIRE BODY STOCKS 


Statex-B has established itself in natural rubber as well as 
in GR-S breaker, cushion and top ply compounds. Indica- 
tions are that for lower plies Statex-B compounds are as cool 
running as zinc oxide stocks and exhibit improved flex life. 


MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 





Statex-B shows outstanding advantages in GR-S belt, friction 
and cover stocks. There are many other uses in mechanicals 
for Statex-B. Statex-B compounds yield good tests under con- 
ditions of high or low temperature and under these severe 
conditions show great resistance to flex. 


The best answer to the carbon compounding 
problems of today is STATEX-B 


MICRONEX for 30 years FURNEX 


the Standard Reinforcing Carbon The High Resilience Carbon 


COLUMBIAN CARBON CO. BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 











GLEN DISCUSSES GERMAN RUBBER 
AT SAE MEETING IN DETROIT 


At the German Engineering Evaluation 
Meeting sponsored by the Society of Au 
tomotive Engineers at the Horace H 
Rackham Educational Memorial, Detroit, 
Mich., on March 4, Earl W. Glen, assist 
ant director of the Rubber Division of 
the Civilian Production Administration, 
delivered a talk on “Observations of the 
German Rubber Industry.” Mr. Glen as 
serted that in spite of its pioneering work 
on synthetic rubber, the German rubber 
industry has not progressed relatively as 
far as the rubber industry in the United 
States in the use of their Buna type syn 
thet rubbers 

Due to the lack of cooperation between 
the German synthetic production industry 
and the end-product manufacturing indus- 
try about 1935, Mr. Glen stated, it was 
found that many tire and rubber goods 
manufacturers were very critical of the 
Buna rubber that they were forced to use 
at the beginning of the war. Under this 
pressure I. G. Farbenindustrie developed 
Buna S-3 which eliminated some of the 
production difficulties and improved the 
performance of rubber products, particu 
larly tires, he explained 

The development by 
of “Koresin” for compounding with syn 
thetic rubber to improve the tackiness, he 


Farbenindustrie 


observed, was claimed to improve the 
performance of tires, but in spite of thes« 
improvements Germany’s rate of produc 
tion of synthetic rubber goods was way 
below that of the rubber industry in the 
United States. 

Mr. Glen noted that German techniques 
in the manufacture of synthetic rubber 
goods were in most instances inferior to 
modern methods as used in the United 
States, and that this was particularly true 
in truck tires, both in tire building and 
tire curing. However, he pointed out 
that in some cases improvements in the 
manufacture of specialty rubber goods 
were noted such as the calendering of 
gas proof coated fabrics and large scale 
continuous curing methods for all types 
of coated fabrics. Improvements in rayon 
tire cord fabric quality also would have 
made their tires more serviceable, he 
commented, and would have left only the 
very difficult production bottleneck in 
milling to contend with 

Other difficulties that Mr. Glen ob 
served in the German rubber industry 
were created by their own Teutonic type 
of organization. “Too much of their 
thoroughness within a given phase of 
industry stopped within the gates of that 
branch,” he said. “I. G. Farbenindustrie, 
jealously guarded its pre- 
rogatives on the creation and develop- 


for instance, 


ment of Buna type synthetic rubbers and 
delivered the Buna, Buna S or Buna S-3 
to the rubber industry with an attitude 
This was in 
the beginning backed up by dictates of 
the German government in order to estab- 
lish self-sufficiency within Germany, so 
without the benefit of a long period of 


of ‘Here it is, now use it.’ 


cooperative development testing, synthet- 
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Invisible Toe Rubber 


An invisible toe rubber, called 
“Snubbers,” has been designed for 
women who wear toeless shoes. The 
new product is a small soft rubber 
shade” 
colors, which is worn on the inside 
of the shoe Made in three sizes, 
it seals the open toed shoe and pre- 
vents water and dirt from soiling 


toe, molded in “stocking 


both the stocking and shoe interior. 
The new rubber toes can be washed. 
They come in a small plastic carry 
ing pouch which can be convenient) 
tucked into milady’s handbag 


— 





ics were forced upon the German rubber 
industry in the pre-war years when Ger- 
many was making a concentrated effort 
to prepare for war.” 

The German rubber industry was in a 
large degree operating blindly, he ob- 
served, for no road test fleets such as 
we know them in the United States were 
operated by even the larger companies, 
though extensive laboratory equipment 
was found in numerous plants. He indi- 
cated that the rubber industry was als 
denied the benefit of cooperative testing 
with the German Army and was placed 
in the position where they simply took 
orders from the Army and filled them 
Only in very rare instances were tire 
designers from industry privileged to in 
spect tires removed from Army vehicles 

Mr. Glen observed, however, that Ger 
man industry did produce several inter 
esting products. Included among thes« 
were “Luka Reifen,” “Draftband Reifen” 
and equipment for brass plating metal 
goods to facilitate bonding synthetics KX 
track blocks and bogie rollers. “Luka 
Reifen,” he explained, was a tire unit 
which performed the same function as 
our American Run-Flat tire construction 
and incorporated a cellular solid rubber 
filler which replaced the inner tube 

When placed inside of a regular truck 
tire this unit was slightly in compression 
and was claimed to be very successful in 
operation without air. Its principal merit 
was that its manufacture was completely 
independent of that of the tire in which 
it was used and so production on tires 
could be maintained without the handi- 
caps that were involved in our American 
production of the Run-Flat construction. 

“Draftband Reifen” he described as an 
interesting product with a demountable 
feature, which was 
building a tire without a steel base band, 
using bead wire embedded in a beveled 


accomplished — by 


hard rubber base as the surface to mount 
on a beveled split rim. The tread surface 
on the tires was the conventional solid 
tire type, he said, and the principal ad- 
vantages of this type of unit were con- 
siderable simplification of shipping 
through ability to elongate the unit and 
eliminate the weight of the steel base 
band. 


“BIG FOUR” AND RUBBER UNION 
AGREE ON HOURLY WAGE RISE 


An agreement between the country’s 
four principal rubber manufacturers and 
the United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & 
Plastic Workers of America (CIO) was 
reached on March 2, after eleven days of 
negotiations in Washington, on an 18% 
cents hourly wage increase covering about 
100,000 employees. The agreement which 
will remain in effect until March 2, 1947, 
was unanimous and canceled strike threats 
in Akron, which were to have material 
ized on March 4. A retroactive clause is 
contained in the agreement which pro- 
vides for the payment of an additional 
12 cents an hour to employees from No- 
vember 1, 1945, to the first pay period 
after March 2. 

In addition to the hourly wage increase, 
the agreement also covers payment of 
double time for Sundays and _ holidays, 
negotiation of certain job rate questions 
at plant levels, and the cooperation of 
labor and management to increase pro- 
ductivity. No agreement was reached on 
the union’s original demand for a six- 
hour day 

The wage agreement is contingent on 
approval by the National Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board and ratification by the local 
unions at about forty plants operated by 
the U. S. Rubber, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber, B. F. Goodrich, and Firestone Tire 
& Rubber companies. Representatives of 
the union and fhe four companies present 
at the negotiations indicated, however, 
that such approval by the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board and union ratification would 
be mere formalities. 

The 18% cents hourly pay rise is to 
become effective on the first pay period 
after March 2. The average hourly wage 
in the rubber industry was $1.09. Origi- 
nally the union had asked a wage increase 
of 30 per cent, or 32.7 cents an hour 
Company spokesmen have not indicated 
whether the “Big Four” would seek price 
increases to compensate for the cost of 
the pay rise. 

The agreement is expected to be a 
model for smaller rubber companies be- 
cause John C. Collet, retiring wage sta- 
bilization director, in a recent directive, 
pointed out that any post-war wage 
agreement reached in a particular indus- 
try would serve as a pattern for others 
in that industry as long as it was within 
the national pattern. 

There are also a number of smaller 
companies in the industry which already 
have made contracts with their local 
unions. These are known as “open end” 
contracts. They call for a certain wage 
increase but also provide that if the gen- 
eral increase for the industry turns out 
to be higher, the additional money will 
be paid. An example of this is at the 
Seiberling Rubber Co., Barberton, Ohio, 
where a 12-cent hourly wage increase was 
granted with the provision that if the in- 
lustry wide increase turned out to be 
ligher, the balance would be paid. Thus, 
Seiberling presumably will pay an addi- 


tional 614 cents. 

















NAMES IN THE NEWS 





Witttam H. Atk! formerly a cap (Hester A. Brown, who has served 
tain in the Art Quartermaster Corps, as assistant general manager tor the 
vhere ‘ Va ! ha ( researt and past three vears ot the Baytown, Texas, 
level pment we rk I ited tabrics and synthetic rubber plant, oye rated by the 
plastics, has been named assistant man (;eneral Tire & Rubber Co. and the Gen 
wer otf the Plast i { ating Ly eral Latex x ( emical ( orp., has re 
partment in the newly organized Chem turned to the General Latex & Chemical 
ical Products Diy ! e Good (orp., Cambridge, Mass., as plant man 
cal | e & | bber \KI ize! 

STANLEY W. Cayv veneral man Harvey S. Firestone, JR, president 
awer of fore ; e B. ] e Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
Goodrich Ce : ~ sme pres \kron, has been appointed a membet 
lent of the compa new] rganized of the Thomas A. Edison Centennial 
ubsidiary. International RB. | Good (Committee, which will plan tormal con 
rich Co., whi to handle exports and memorations for Edison's 100th birthda 
lants t " t 1¢ i CT sal 194, 

e United State 

JOHN H SEA N wl has been as 

THOMA } Pari va 1 ited witl the Industrial Products 
sociated wit the kKubber Div on ot Lyivision ot the B | Goodri ( 
he National Re rces Planning Board \kron, since 1927, and as the division's 
vefore entering the Na n 1942 has ief design engineer since 1942, has 
heen appointed chief f the Ay peal Sex been named manage ( the Aeronautical 
tion of the Rubber Divi Civilian Mat wcturin Division of the Good 
Productior Adn atior 1 orgal i 
W. W. Scutt, formerly plant manager Lor. Ernest |. Joss, formerly manager 

for the government-owned Louisville. of the Des Moines, lowa, ordnance plant 
Ky.. and Port Ne ‘ eN evnthetic perated by the | S. Rubber Co., has 
rubber plants operated by the RB }: been assigned t he ce mpany’'s eneral 
Goodrich Chemical ( und previously thees in New York as administrative 
chairman of the purchasi mmittes assistant to Ernest G. Brown, vice 
of representatives the rubber com- president and general manager of the 
panies tor the bu | ling | gvovernment mechanical goods, general products, and 
plants, has beet appointed production “Lastex” yarn and rubber thread di 
manager ot Goodrich Chemical visions 

jouNn D. Mann, formerly director of May. NorMAN A, GLANTZ, who was 

automotive rati nin for the Office of associated with the B. F. Goodrich Ce 
Price Administration, has rejoined the \kron, for 13 years before reporting 
merchandise section of the tire replace for active duty in the Army in April, 
ment division of the B. F. Goodrich Co 1942, has been awarded the Army Com 
Akron mendation Ribbon in recognition of his 


outstanding achievements as rubber co 


Harvey S. Firestone, Jr.. presiden ordinator at the Air Technical Service 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. who has Command, Wright Field, Ohi 
been acting as general chairman of the = 
State of Ohio for the United Service |. WARREN KINSMAN, general mat 
Organizations, was recently presented an ager of the Fabrics and Finishes De 
Award for Distincuished Service bv the partment of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
USO “in recognition of distinguished & Co., Inc., has succeeded JoHn J. RAs- 
service to the nation through United KOB as a member of the company’s board 
service Organizations.” ot directors 

Wituiam G. SurpmMan,. formerly en HaArotp S. Meyer, who has served 
gineer and plant manager with Babcock in the patent law department of the 
and Wilcox for ten years, has been ap B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, since 1928, 
pointed by the Graver Tank & Manufac as been appointed head of the depart 
turing Co., Inc., as plant superintendent ment. 
at East Chicago, Ind — 

\mMes B. Hetrrick, manager of the 

Acice J. Gitrer, first woman to have Piney River, Va., titanium dioxide plant 
been graduated in ceramic engineering of the Calco Chemical Division, Amer 
n the United States, has joined Whit- ican Cyanamid Co., has been appointed 


taker, Clark & 
as technical 
minerals, 


New Yor k, 


non-metallic 


Daniels, In manager of Calco’s Pigment 
Department He will make his head- 


Brook, N | i 


assistant 
consultant on 


quarters at Bound 


736 


Cot. WALTER M 
leased from 
head of the 
Division of the 


ScoTr, rece tly re- 


active duty, and tormerly 
Cotton 
Southern 


Chemical Finishing 
Regional Re- 
search New Orleans, La., 


has been named director of that 


Laboratory at 
labora- 
tory, succeeding the late D. | J. LYNCH. 


R. T. Hicxcox, of the 
ment of Goodyear Tire & 


depart- 


Rubber Co 


reseal 


\ngeles 


presenting 


has been assigned to the Los 


sales offices of the company ri 
the Plastics and Coatings Department of 
1 ’ , ' : 

the company’s newly-organized Chemical 


Products Division 


ager for U. S. Rubber at the Charlotte 


ordnance plant, and subsequent! 

general manager of the company’s 
tions division, has been appointed director 
ot manutacturing tor (| S. Rubber Ex 


port Co., Ltd 


Harry PP. SCHRANK resident 
Seiberling Rubber Co., has been ay 
pointed a member of the board of 
lirectors ot the University ! \krot 
succeeding P. W. LitcHFIELD O is 
retired as a director after 30 ears 
service Mr SCHRAN K i raduate 
ot the universit 

DeWirt THOMPSON, recent dis 


charged from the Navy atter 46 months 


of service and tormerly 


eral manager of the Mathieson Alkal 
Works, New York 17, N. Y., has joined 
the sales department of the Heyden 


Chemical Cory 


New York 1, N. Y. 


Dr. Watpo | SEMON, director of 
pioneering research of the B. F. Good 
Akron, has been unanit 
Alumni Asso 


Washington, 


nously 


rich Ss 


atior ot 


selected by the 
the University ot Seattle, 
Wash., as “Alumnus Summa 


Laude 
Dignatus” | 


(alumnus wort! highest 
praise ) of 1946, 
LAWLER B 
charged 


REEVES, recently dis 
Army Air Forces as 
colonel and prt 
sociated with the U. S. Rubber Co. at 
Oklahoma City, Okla. in the 
Division, has been appointed l 


from the 


a heutenant vusly as 


ager of airplane tires by the 


Harry H who served for three 
head of the Army PI 
Training Program at the Universitv of 
Marvland, College Md., has been 
appointed manager of athleti 
sales of the Rubber Co 


Penna. 


vears as ysical 


Park, 


Pennsylvania 
Jeannette, 


formeriy a 


General Staff Corps 


Emerick L. HoLiowe Lt, 
Army 


and who spent 18 years in the w 


colonel in the 


olesale 


and retail tire and business 
prior to 
named vice-president and managing di 
rector of the formed 
Rubber Export Co., a 
Dayton Rubber 


Dayton, Ohio. 


accessory, 


entering the service, has been 


newly Dayton 
division of the 


Manufacturing Co 
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BOSTON RUBBER GROUP HEARS 
TALKS ON FLEXIBLE PLASTICS 


Approximately 450 members and guests 
attended the Meeting of the 
Boston Rubber Group, held in the Ball 
Copley Plaza Hotel in 
Boston, Mass., on March 8. The meeting 
featured a “Flexible 
presented by the Bakelite Cor 


Spring 
Room of the 


program on 
Plastics,” 
poration, and a special display of such 
materials was exhibited. It was an 
nounced during the meeting that the 
group would hold the usual outing, prob 
ably in June, and that James Christopher 
(Titanium Pigment) would act as chair 
man of the outing 

The meeting got under way with a 
brief introduction by W. J. Connelly, 
manager of the Consumers Relations 
Division of the Bakelite Corp. Mr. Con 
nelly gave a brief review of the plastics 
materials field and revealed that from the 
standpoint of production and consumption 
the vinyl resins had replaced the acetates 
in second place, the phenolics still re 
taining first place. He also showed numer 
ous samples of finished vinyl products, 
shower curtains, baby pants, 


lesalination kits, extruded materials, and 


including 


some molded types 

Following this brief talk, C. W. Pat 
ton, manager of Bakelite’s Coating and 
\dhesive Materials 
“Flexible Coatings and 
Patton first 
processes employed in handling flexible 


Division, discussed 
Adhesives.” Mr 
reviewed the conventional 
coatings and adhesives, stating that resins 
which have relatively high vinyl chloride 
content and molecular weights in_ the 
130,000 


most desirable end use properties, since 


neighborhood — of produce — the 
they can be highly plasticized at room 
temperature to give good flexibility, re 
tain this flexibility at lower temperatures, 
and exhibit good resistance to surface 
marring at elevated temperatures 

Mr. Patton then went on to discuss a 
new group of vinyl chloride-acetate 
resins of the high vinyl chloride, high 
molecular weight type, which in some 
instances completely eliminate the need 
for volatile solvents and in other cases 
greatly decrease the amounts and cost 
of volatile solvents involved. These resins, 
he explained, are available as dry white 
powders, and one of them can be utilized 
by simply dispersing it in plasticizer to 
gether with appropriate fillers, pigments, 
and stabilizers on a 3-roll mill to form 
a paste 

This paste, he continued, for which the 
term “plastisol” has been coined, meaning 
a colloidal dispersion of resin in plasti 
cizer, is a dispersion of resin and not a 
solution in the ordinary sense of the 
term. When the paste is applied to vari 
ous surfaces and heated to approximately 
350° F. for an instant, the plasticizer 
becomes a very active solvent and im- 
mediately dissolves the resin particles to 


form an homogeneous composition which, 
upon cooling to room temperature, re- 
sults in a tough, rubbery film Since 
there are no volatile ingredients present, 


and since it is relatively fluid, the ma- 
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Use of Calcium Carbide 


Lack of natural 
sources and shortage of carboly 
drate material during the war led 
the German chemical industry to 


petroleum = re- 


rely on calcium carbide for the raw 
materials needed to make synthetic 
rubber, plastics, and a wide variety 
of other chemicals. Among the 
many developments resulting from 
this are: (1) Large-scale conversion 
of acetylene to ethylene by catalytic 
reduction, the ethylene being used 
for the manufacture of styrene for 
Buna S, polyethylene for lubricat 
ing oil, and for the manufacture of 
ethylene glycol; (2) A new buta 
diene synthesis involving reaction of 
formalin with acetylene; (3) Pro 
duction of large quantities of vinyl 
ethers of methyl, ethyl, isobutyl, 
and higher alcohols, some of which 
were widely used as lacquers and 
adhesives as straight polymers and 
copolymers with other vinyl com- 


pounds 


—— af 





terial can be used in low pressure mold 
ing work 

In cases where it may be desired to 
have a final coating composition con- 
taining relatively small amounts of plas 
ticizer, it is possible to use small per 
centages of volatile carriers to comple 
ment the plasticizer present in_ these 
resins, according to the speaker, so as to 
thoroughly wet the resin and produce 
a sufficiently fluid mix to be readily ap 
plied The term “organosol” has been 
applied to this type of compound, re- 
ferring to a colloidal dispersion in an 
organic liquid. These dispersion resins, 
he added, can not only be compounded 
into flexible coating materials, for cloth 
and paper, but can also be used for the 
production of articles by dipping, such 
as gloves 

The final speaker was Gilbert Shaw, 
manager of Bakelite’s Calendering and 
Molding Materials Division, who dis- 
cussed “Calendering and Molding of 
Klastomeric Materials.” Mr. Shaw cov- 
ered the field of these two subjects, em- 
phasizing the point that injection mold 
ing of the vinyl resins accounted by 
far for the greater consumption of thes« 
resins, and that very little went into 
compression molding. Since little injec- 
tion molding is done in the rubber field, 
the expanding use of the vinyl resins 
represented a threat to rubber production, 
the speaker said, and he showed various 
samples of molded plastic parts which 
were replacing the rubber parts formerly 


used 


So-Lo Works, Inc., Loveland, Ohio, 
has announced that natural rubber is 
again being used in its So-Lo mender for 
all articles of rubber, leather and cloth. 
Formerly marketed in a tube, So-Lo is 
now packaged in a can. 


SEIBERLING RUBBER REGISTERS 
35,000 SHARES PRIOR PREFERRED 


The Seiberling Rubber Co., Barberton, 
Ohio, has filed with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission a_ registration 
statement covering 35,000 
cumulative prior preferred stock, $100 


shares of 


par value. Underwriters will be E. H 
Rollins & Sons, New York City 

The company proposes to offer the 
holders of the 14,756 outstanding shares 
of its $2.50 cumulative convertible prior 
preference stock the right to exchange 
two shares of prior preference stock for 
one share of prior preferred. Any prio: 
preference shares not exchanged will b« 
called by the company for redemption 
and prior preferred shares not taken in 
exchange will be purchased by the un- 
derwriters. The public offering price 
will be supplied by amendment 

The proceeds from the sale of the prior 
preferred stock would be used by th 
company to retire its $1,300,000 of fi 
teen-year 4 per cent sinking fund ce 
bentures, and to retire the 14,756 shares 
of prior preference stock. The balanc: 


t the proceeds would be added to 


t} 
tiie 


company’s general fund. 


Wilmington Expands Sales Staff 


Wilmington Chemical Corp., 10 E. 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y., has announced 
several additions to its technical sales 
organization Joseph M 
cently associated with E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co, at its Experimental Sta 
tion and formerly active in rubber chemi 
cal sales for duPont, will represent the 


Hoopes, r¢ 


company in the New England area. Rolt 
G. Grote, who is the son of Walter H. 
Grote, Director of Export for the Phil 
black Division of the Phillips Petroleum 
Co., will cover the territory from South 
ern New Jersey to North Carolina, while 
the Canadian-Buffalo territory will be 
handled by R. J. Davidson, recently ot 
the R. C. A. F In addition, Wilming 
ton is expanding its product line, with 
the introduction of new chemicals for the 
rubber industry and thermosetting resins 
for use in the plastics field. 


Chemurgic Group To Meet 


The eleventh annual Chemurgic Con 
ference of Agriculture, Industry and 
Science, sponsored by the National 
Farm Chemurgic Council, Inc., will be 
held at the Hotel Statler, St 
Mo., on March 18, 19 and 20 
the papers and speakers to be heard at 
the three-day conference are the fol 

“Some New Contributions to 
Every Day Comfort,” by Dr. M. C 
Teague (U. S. Rubber); “Chemurek 
Fabrics,” by Dr. Frederick Bonnet 
(American Viscose); “Plastic Develop- 
ments in 1946,” by J. R. Turnbull (Mon- 
santo Chemical); “Industrial Research 
and Chemurgy,” by Dr. Swaine (Amer- 
ican Cyanamid); “Thanite,” by Theo 
dore Marvin (Hercules Powder); and 
“Research Makes Jobs,” by L. F. Liv 
ingston (Du Pont). 


Louis, 
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GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
REPORTS NET OF $15,136,816 


{ | i | W De ‘ as ¢ 
port i é I $15,136,816 f 
the f 1 ear ¢ Decembe 31, 194 
alter é , ire idir 
[ ns r ,ederal and eign in 
ne taxt i al war tacili 
ties, and setting up a reserve $2,500,- 
(HR) tor proper id me 5 i | other 
ntingencte Che pron equal te 
$5.87 a common ire and pares witl 
e 1944 net $15,204,270 r $5.90 a 
are. 
( mst late 1 net Li¢ I 1945 are re 
orted a $716,176,748 Ch compares 
with $786,722,28;7 r 1944 é ecrease 
eflecting the cancellat var con 
tract ut «ss the end ft es Che 
mpany sali include it expenditures 
and fees under cost-plus-fixed fee cor 
tracts, but do not include a substantial 
volume ot producti I in tnree syntheti 
rubber plants owned by the government 


and operated by the company 


There was a write-off of an unamor 
tized balance of $24,257,691 ex pended 
under Certificates o Necessity im the 
purchase and construction of buildings, 
machinery and equipment during the war 
pn riod This was rset by related 
adjustments aggregatin $25,100,000 


through reduction « renegotiation lia- 
bility for war contracts of current and 
prior years, consequent reduction of 
Federal income and excess profits taxes, 
and reduction in property adjustment re 
serves pr vide this nnection 
prior years 

Since V-] Day $432,440,000 of govern 


1 


ment contracts allotted to the company 


have been cancelled and liquidation of 
claims arising from them are reported 
proceeding satisfactorily Taxes of all 
kinds, including duties, levied on the 
consolidated companies amounted to 


$83,752,000 of which $69,988,000 is in the 
United States and the remainder in 
roreign countries United States Federal 
income and excess profits taxes amount- 
ed to $38,610,000 and United States Fed 
eral excise tax on tires and tubes 
amounted to $22,570,000 


The report shows net working capital 


of $152,472,000, and the ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities of five to one 
Current assets amounted to $190.417,353 
and current liabilities were $37,945,338, 


compared with $179,808,937 and $57 


146,555, respectively, a year earlier Ul 
this vear’s current assets, $44,925,568 is 
cash, $83,115,125 is inventories, $12,143, 
704 is United States Treasury notes, $35,- 
965,702 is accounts and notes receivable, 
and $14,267,254 is terminated war con- 
tracts claims receivable 

Foreign investments held by the com- 


pany, excluding 


~ 
Ww 
Go 


equities, amounted 


$29 932 000. includ 
ing approximate $6,993,000 of cas 
representing working capital of the con 
pany’s various foreign interests required 

the course of busmess. The revolving 
bank credit of $100.000.000. negotiated 
in 1943 to provide working capital for 
war production, has been terminated 

\ statement accompanying the report 
ndicates that the company has acquire 
from the government the tire plant at 
Topeka, Kan., which was under cor 
struction when the relative war pr 
duction contracts were cancelled Dut 
ng the year the company also brougl 
into production its new factory near 
Mexico City, and commenced construc 


n of a Goodvear factory at | itenhage 


Union of South Africa, for the pri 
duction of tires and mechanical rubbe1 
goods tor the Soutl \frican market 
The latter investment was financed by 
ubscriptions of the South African pul 


lic to an issue of 750,000 five per cent 
cumulative redeemable preference shares 
f the Goodyear Tire & Rubber | 
(S. A.), Ltd., and by purchase of the 
equity capital by the parent company. 
tT 


‘he company’s plant in Sweden, large 


ly idle during the war, was reported 
to have resumed profitable operations. It 
was also disclosed that a factory for th 
manufacture of plastic raw material was 
nearing completion at Niagara Falls, N 
Y., and that a factory for expanded 
manufacture of mechanical goods had 
been bought at Lincoln, Neb Small 
rubber manufacturing plants were start 
ed during the year in Colombia, Ven 
zuela and Cuba 


Rome Cable Corporation 


Nine months to December 31 Net 
profit of $217,899, which is equal to $1.14 
a share, and which compares with $402.- 
662, or $2.12 a share, in 1944, December 
Quarter: Net profit of $46,126, or 24 
a share, against $144,040, or 76c a share 


in 1944 


Flintkote Company, Inc. 


Year Ended December 31: Consoli 
dated net income of $1,643,285, which is 


equal to $1.32 a common share, as 
against $1,477,394 or $1.38 a share the 
year before Net sales amounted to 


= 


$37,023,416, as compared to $37,280,966 
in 1944 


United Carbon Company 


Year Ended December 31: Net profit 
of $2,263,867, which is equal to $5.69 a 
share, and which compares with $2,232,- 
286, or $5.16 a share in 1944. Net sales 
increased to $14,458,738 from $13,456,- 


724 the vear before. 


— 


8. F. GOODRICH CO. REPORTS 
NET INCOME OF $12,313,501 
Consolidated net income $12,313, 
501, after deducting all charges, includ 
ing $31,243,000 for estimated federal 
and foreign income and excess profits 
taxes and a reserve of $3,500,000 for 
ontingencies, has been reported by the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. After allowing $5.00 
a share on the preferred stock, this 
was equal to $7.84 a share on the com 
mon stock, which compares with a net 
of $12,015,842, or $7.64 a common share, 
in 1944 
Net sales in 1945 ag 
O82. 813, a decrease of 11.3 per cent over 
sales of $419,294.119 reported for the 
previous year As in previous years, 
1945 net sales do not include a_ sub- 


gregated $372,- 


stantial volume of production in plants 
operated by the company for the govern- 
ment on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis 
Renegotiation of war contract prices 
for 1944 has been completed, the report 
says, and reserves provided in the ac- 
counts for that year were sufhcient to 
absorb its effect. The management be- 
lieves no refund should be necessary as 
a result of renegotiation of 1945 war 


contract prices 


Current Assets Higher 


The consolidated balance sheet as of 
December 31, 1945, indicates current as 
sets of $129,477,241 and current liabilities 
of $23,217,233, as compared with $118,- 
179,745 and $43,409,482, respectively, a 
year earlier Inventories at the year 
end were $54,975,826, as compared with 
$56,794,357 at the end of 1944. 

Throughout the final months of the 
war, the report says, production of syn 
thetic rubber was carried on at levels 
exceeding rated capacities in each of the 
three plants—at Louisville, Ky., and Bor- 
ger and Port Neches, Tex.—which the 
company constructed and operates for the 
government. In 1945 these plants turned 
out 173,472 long tons, a greater annual 
tonnage than the synthetic rubber plants 
operated for the government by any 
other company. 

Start of operations at its new tire 
plant at Miami, Okla., and the construc- 
tion by the company of another tire 
plant at Tuscaloosa, Ala., originally be- 
gun for the government as a war measure 
but later purchased by the company, 
were among the highlights of its 1945 
operations, according to the report. The 
formation of the B. F. Goodrich Chemi- 
cal Co. as a separate division of the com- 
pany was also cited as a notable hap- 
pening of the year 

The report pointed out that the re 
opening of world trade channels since 
the war’s end has been marked by re- 
sumption of increasing activity in its 
International Division. It said that sales 
are increasing in line with the relaxa- 
tion of export controls and new foreign 
sales and manufacturing connections are 
being made. 
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Trumbull Joins Rubber Reserve 





H. L. Trumbull 


Dr. Harlan L. Trumbull, director of 
synthetic rubber research for the B. F 
Goodrich Co., Akron, has been named 
manager of the research and develop- 
ment division of the Office of Rubber 
Reserve on a temporary basis Dr. 
Trumbull carried on many government 
assignments during the war, at one time 
devoting nearly eight months to studies 
on possible development of rubber cul 
tivation in this country and neighboring 
countries. Born in Iowa, Dr. Trumbull 
received his bachelor and master’s de- 
zrees in chemistry from the University 
of Chicago He was an instructor in 
chemistry at the University of Wash 
ington from 1911 to 1917 and a captain 
of the chemical warfare service during 
World War 

1919, he was 


chemical research three vears later He 


| Joining Goodrich in 

appointed manager of 
later became assistant to the research 
director and subsequently director of 
During Dr. Trumbull’s 
Willson 
will be acting director of synthetic rub- 
R. A. Crawford 
will serve as acting director of textile 


textile research 
absence from Goodrich, F \ 


ber research, and Dr 


research 


Form MarBo Products Company 


MarBo Products, Inc., is the name 


of a newly-organized concern’ which 


will shortly enter the manufacture of 
gloves and 


latex products, including 


bathing caps, at a plant in Bantam, Conn 


The firm is headed by Francis C. O’Don- 
nell as president and treasurer and 
Martha B. Hanley as secretary John 


E. Brandien, who has had sixteen years 
of experience in the latex dipped goods 
field, and who has been with the Provi 
plant of the U. S. Rubber 
Co. for the past 4% years, will be fac- 
tory manager. The plant at Bantam is 
now under construction and the com- 
pany’s current mailing address is P. O. 
30x 132, Waterbury, Conn. When com 
pleted, the Bantam plant will employ 
between 20 and 30 workers. 


dence, R.-I., 
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Martin Promoted By U. S. Rubber 


Luther B. Martin, director of the tire 
development and research department of 
the U. S. Rubber Co. since last March, 
has been appointed technical director 
of the production department of the 
company’s tire division. In his new 
capacity Mr. Martin will be a member 
of the staff of C. L. Wanamaker, pro- 
luction manager of the tire division. Mr. 
Martin joined the U. S. Rubber Co. 
in April, 1918, as a chemist at the com- 
pany’s Hartford Rubber Works, Hart 
ford, Conn., later being promoted to 
chief chemist and factory manager. In 
1929 he was transferred to Detroit, 
where he became manager of tire qual- 
ity and later assistant director of tire 
levelopment. Replacing Mr. Martin as 
director of the tire development and re 


Arthur W. 


Bull, who became associate director of 


search department is Dr 


tire development in 1945, and who served 
during the war as development man 
company’s production of 
tanks for 


ager in the 
self-sealing fuel military 


planes 


Carbon Black Plants on Block 


Seven completed channel type carbon 
black plants constructed by the govern 
ment during the war have been offered 
for sale by the War Assets Corporation 
The plants contain machinery and equip 
ment for the manufacture of carbon 
black, including burners, scrapers, con 
veyors, pulverizers, loading and bagging 
equipment, machine shop and laboratory 
equipment Included among the plants 
offered for sale and the companies which 
operated them are the following: two 
(United Carbon 
Guymon, Tex 


plants at Odessa, Tex 
Co.); and plants at 
(Cabot Carbon Co.) ; 
(Columbian Carbon Co.); Sunray, Tex 
(Continental Carbon Co.); Monument, 
N. M. (Chas. Eneu Johnson & Co.) ; and 
N. M. (Panhandle Carbon Co.) 


Seagraves, Tex 


Eunice, 


SAE Plans Aeronautic Meeting 


The Society of Automotive Engineers, 
Inc., has scheduled an Aeronautic Meet 
ing at the Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City, from April 3 to 5 to discuss fu 
ture engineering requirements of com- 
mercial and civil aviation in the United 


States Included among the papers 
to be given is “Pneumatic Tires for 
Modern Airplanes,” by R. D. Evans, 


of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
\kron. 


Quebec Group to Hear Gay 


Major Glen Gay, assigned to the 
Chemical Warfare Laboratories of the 
Department of National Defense, Can 
ada, will be the principal speaker at a 
meeting of the Quebec Rubber and 
Plastics Group to be held on Friday, 
\pril 12, in Montreal. Maj. Gay will 
discuss his recent trip to Germany. 


Zeller Promoted by Cabot 





Josef D. Zeller 


Josef LD. Zeller, who has been en- 
gaged in technical sales for Godfrey 
LL. Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass., for the 
past several months, has been promoted 
to the post of associate technical di 
rector of the company. Born in Jan- 
uary, 1906, at Mobile, Alabama, Mr. 
Zeller received his B.S. in Chemical 
Engineering from the University of Ala- 
bama in 1931. From 1933 to 1943 he 
was associated with the tire develop- 
ment department of the U. S. Rubber 
Co. at Detroit, Mich., and has been as 
sociated with Cabot since that time. 


Gates Technical Club Meets 
Gates Technical Club of the Gates 
Denver 17, Colo., held its 
first meeting of the year recently at the 


hKubbe rr (oe. 


Denargo Cafe in Denver, with approxi 
mately 100 guests at- 
tending. The guest speaker of the 
evening was Ed Cunningham, of Stanco 
distributors, Inc. His talk was entitled 
“Rubber: A Versatile Engineering Ma- 
terial.” Mr. Cunningham discussed the 
dynamic properties of rubber when used 


members and 


for springs and shock absorbers, and 
compared such properties in neoprene, 
Perbunan, Hycar, GR-S and _ natural 
rubber, showing how these properties 
varied for a given material as the tem- 
perature varied. Mr. Cunningham’s talk 
was followed by a movie 


Settle Anaconda Wire Suits 


The settlement for $1,626,000 of the 
civil suits brought by the government 
against the Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 
for alleged irregularities in the manu- 
facture and testing of wire and cable 
for the Army and Navy was announced 
on February 28 by U. S. Attorney John 
F. X. McGohey. The suits, filed under 
the False Claims Act, which provides 
double penalties, followed criminal ac- 
tions which ended in the conviction of 
the company and four officiais and em- 
ployees in January, 1944. 
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ot natural rubber which came from Cey 
lon t Lo Angeles har 


a local synthetic 


or, one unit ot 
rubber plant produced 
more rubber than the shiy delivered. It 


| 


was pointed t by this writer also that 


350,000,000 lbs. of 


Ol 


more than rubber 
was produced by the local plants since 
1943, enough rubber to make 35,000,000 
passenger tires, a large figure when the 
prewar production of only 57,000,000 for 
Maxi 


supply 


the entire country is considered 


production would 


mun local | 


enough rubber to make 75,000 tires every 


740 


lay, or one set and two tires for spares 
each year for every car running in the 
would take 90,000 
30,000,000 


trees, this writer deciares, to duplicate 


western states It 


plantation workers tapping 
iain lve hundred = 
utput of tweive undred technicians 
The saving of time is another point 


Ange le S 


writer poimmts out that trom the time a 


given much emphasis 4 Los 
seed for a rubber tree is planted until 
a tire actually is produced from the sap 

the resulting tree no less than seven 
ears must pass, but that as long as 
plants are 


the local synthetic operating 


person 1S very many weeks away 
m his next finished tire 


Phe “fieht tor the preservation otf the 


local plants and even their enlargement 
is being pushed quite vigorously in the 
local newspaper ind the development 
( cit nm retat is T | ll 7 
reasing industries is tied up to a cor 
eT ‘ Ie ree wit € retet 
i i lu thie 1 ers State 
{x ¢ R Steinba | i bee 
I x il rig | wet if rie mces 
H. M. Roval, In f el eat As 
I ised tiie Atlas Sponge Rubber 
( ompat it ROO | Olst Street nd toc 
veT Mmanaremen! Ul ce 1 
Marcl l Mi steu hac s i il 
man but he has had a world of ex 
perience in the rubber industr and has 
uched the industry from several dif 
ferent an les His company specializes 
I Spor ( T bhe al | | is beet i Sie 
ces | ne « ert rs ‘ ears 
{ irles H L | rr ll Vi | is hee 
wit the | | 1) het ( Da to 
‘ é n is re ed posit ere 
ler ft give all his time oO the 
Sterling Rubber Products Company at 
109 West College street Mir ( hurcl 
ill is another young man who has had 
plent lt experience it this industry and 
Iror various angles and has beet 
partner in the company since it was or 
mized more than a vear ag The 
her partner is David Clavir The 


fices have been moved t 109 West 
College Street very recently but the fa 


tory is still at 539 S. Clarence Street 


Gilsonite Names Distributors 


American Grilsonite Co. Salt Lake 
Citv, Utah, 


Standard Oil Company of California and 


recently formed by the 


Asphalt Corp., has named 
two distributors of 


the Barber 


Barber 


ts product 
Gilsonite American Bitumals Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., has been appointed dis 
United States and Can 
Asphalt Corp., 


handle overseas 


tributor in the 
ada, while the Barber 
New York City, will 


distribution 


California Hears Howlett 


A meeting of the Northern California 
Rubber Group was held at the Claremont 
Hotel, Berkeley, Cal., on February 27, 
with Dick Howlett, technical representa- 
tive of Stanco Distributors, Inc., New 
York 4, N. Y nresenting a talk on 
“Butyl Rubber for Inner Tubes.” Mr 
Howlett discussed the program followed 
by his company’s fleet of test cars in 
Texas, where the performance of the 
Butyl tubes was compared with natural 
and synthetic types. The superior air- 
holding qualities and improved tear ré 
sistance were the major factors in favor 


of the Butyl tubes, according to Mr. 
Howlett The next meeting of he 
Group will be held on March 22, witl 
plastics featured as the theme Harry 


Kline, of Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., De 
troit, Mich., on “Plas 
tics,” while FE. Sanford, of the Dow 


Midland. Mi will dis 


will deliver a talk 


Corning Corp., 
cuss “Silicones.” 


Plans Factory in West 


American Anode, In i subsidiary of 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., Ak1 will con 
Struct a manutacturu ind processing 
plant in Li s Angeles, Cal r. oo make 
latex comyp unds lor us¢ 1 coat 
metals. the manufacture of drug sundries 
for cord dipping, and for coating paper 
textiles, et Che new plat 4 be erecte 


as rapidly as possible in East Los At 


geles near the Goodr factory on Oly: 
pic Blvd. and Pacific Ave s expecte 
to be in operation late this yeat In full 
production the plant expected to pr 
duce about 4,000,000 pound € fniched 
latex compounds annuall The plat 


also plans i have storage 


more thar 30,000 gallons o latex 


Low Temperature Symposium 


\ symposium on “Effects ot Low 
Temperatures on Materials Used in 
Constructional \pph ations,” 
Philadelphia District ot 


resting Ma 


ae } } le ; +} 


terials. 1s scheduled i neid a Lie 


under the 
auspices of the 


the American Society tot 


Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., 
March 19 


Rubber, plastics, ferrous and non-ter 


the afternoon and evening 


rous metals will be covered specifically 


Five papers will be read during 


the day, 
Elasto 
mers at Low Temperatures,” by J. W. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber 


including one ot 


Liska, of the 


Co., Akron 


A. S. T. E, Schedules Exposition 


The American Society of Tool En- 
gineers has scheduled its fifth exposi- 
Auditorium 
in Cleveland, Ohio, from April 8 
through April 12. Built around the an 
Society, the ex 


tion at the giant Cleveland 


nual convention of the 
position will cover approximately 400 
different classes of products of interest 
Many of the 


entirely 


to production engineers 
items to be exhibited will be 
new, representing war-time develop- 


ments not previously displayed publicly. 
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NEW POLYMERS AUTHORIZED BY OFFICE OF RUBBER RESERVE, RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


Listed below are types and properties of new experimental Finance Corporation, since publication of those listed in our 
GR-S polyme rs (including GR-S latices) which have been preceding issue Procedures for the distribution and sale of 
authorize I the Ofhce of Rubber Reserve, Reconstruction these polymers will be found in our October, 1945, issue 
X Vu Date of Polymer Special 
Wesigi Manufacturing Plant Authorization Description Characteristics 
: oo pec Saeveowens é 7/46 These three experimental poly- X-284 and X-286 are being 

oe reneral (Baytown ) 2/7/46 mers are of a rosin acid GR-S_ made to test various modifiers ; 

X-28;7 General (Baytown) 2/7/46 type varying the modifier used; with X-287, modified with 
35-45 Mooney viscosity; 100 standard GR-S type modifier, 
parts GR-S to 46 parts EP‘ acting as control. 

Black. 

X-285 U. S. Rubber (Naugatuck) 2/11/46 Butadiene/Styrene polymer with This material should show su- 
an auxiliary chemical to pro perior processing and very low 
duce high gel content in the shrinkage characteristics. For 
polymer, shortstopped with hy use in footwear stocks, wire in 
droquinone and stabilized with  sulation, extruded mechanical 
1.5 BLE; salt acid flocculated; goods and other types of prod- 
60 Mooney viscosity. ucts where these characteristics 

are desired 

X\ -288 irestone (Akron) 3/5/46 GR-S latex with a high solids General purpose use. 
content of 55-60% with Daxad 
and potassium castorate as 
emulsifiers 

X-29 National Synthe (Louisville) 3/5/46 Similar to Type II latex, witl For use in adhesives Dry 
Daxad emulsifier, hydroquinone polymer from this latex 1s so 
shortstopper and Stalite anti sticky the Mooney is too low 
oxidant to be measured. 











Expand Naugatuck Division 


The U. S. Rubber Co. will spend more 
than $2,000,000 on a program to expand 
the es its Naugatuck Chemi 
a sior The new expansion is 
part a three-way program to meet 

‘ reased demands for rubber chem- 
als ( lispersions and agricultural 

€1 i r the production of new 
plast and to further general scien 
tific researc] The expansion includes 
the construction of eight new buildings, 
ill are expected to be in op 
erat e end of 1946 Ground 
will be broken in Naugatuck, Conn., in 
Apr i new, modern laboratory and 
1 me I lant which, when complet 
ed. wil ncrease the Division's laboratory 
und =pil plant tacilities by more than 
50 pe ent \lso scheduled to. start 
construction in April are a new plant 
for the roduction of rubber chemicals. 
another plant for the production of 
small volume products, and a new build 
Ing té ise service departments 

Hycar Price Reduced Again 

The sixth price reduction in a period 
ot five years on Hycar has been an 
nounced by the B. F. Goodrich Chemi 
cal ( Cleveland 15, Ohio Under the 
new schedule, Hycar OR-25 and Hycar 
OS-10, in dry rubber form, range in 
price trom 36c to 38.5c per pound, de 


pending upon quantity, while Hycar OR- 
15 ranges from 43c to 45.5c. In latex 
form, Hycar OR-25 and Hycar OS-10 
range in price from 34.5c to 39.5c, while 
Hycar OR-15 ranges from 41.5¢ to 
Ww. 
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Goodyear Expansion Underway 


The program of research and develop 


ment launched by the newly created 
Chemical Products Division of the Good 
vear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, is ex 
pected to create new uses in a wide range 
ot products developed during the war 
To speed up the program, the company 
is now building a new Chemical Di 
vision Development Laboratory in Ak 
ron at a cost of $1,000,000 to supplement 
the work of _ the present $1,325,000 
Goodyear Research Laboratory The 
development program is divided into the 


fields: film and packaging; 


new types of adhesives; 


tollow ing 
paper and fabric 


coating; wall-coverings and floorings: 


synthetic fibers; and frothed products of 
natural and synthetic rubber latex. The 
company is also building a_ $1,500,000 
chemical plant at Niagara Falls, N. Y.., 
for the production of vinyl chloride 
copolymers and related resins 
Pian Symposium on Rubber 

\ Symposium on Synthetic and 

Natural Rubber, sponsored by the New 


York Chapter of the American Institute 
of Chemists, will be held at the Build- 
ing Trades Club, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York City, on Friday evening, March 22. 
Speakers will include Dr. L. B. Sebrell, 
Director of Research, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., and Dr. J. N. Street, Assis- 


tant Director of Laboratories, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co Dr. Llovd Taylor, 
chairman of the New York Chapter 


of the Institute, will preside at the Sym 
Dinner will be served at 6.30 


sharp. 


posium 


P.M 


Tire Plants for Sale 


completed buildings at 
which were to 


Norwalk Tire & 


Two partially 
Norwalk, Conn., 


been used by the 


have 
Rub 


ber Co. in the manufacture of tires, 
together with a considerable quantity 
of construction material for their com 
pletion, have been offered for sale or 
lease by the War Assets Corporation. 
The main building, a four-story struc 
ture with basement, is 70 per cent com- 
pleted It is 82 feet wide, 218 feet 


long and contains approximately &/,/50 


square feet of floor area. It is of rein 
forced concrete construction, has steel 
sash and a built-up roof The office 


building, which is 40 per cent complet 
ed, is 42 feet and 112 feet long 
The plant approximatel) 


20,000 square feet 


wide 


Site area IS 





To Sell Excess Styrene 


As a means of averting an impending 
fF monomeric styrene in this 
country, Office of Rubber 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, has 
made available to private industry such 
quantities of monomeric styrene as ma) 
be produced in excess of the require 
ments of the government's synthetic rub 


shortage ol 


the Reserve, 


ber program. Sales will be made only 
in tank car lots at the established mar 
ket price of 1l3c per pound, f.o.b. the 


government producing plant nearest the 
delivery. The arrangements 
whereby government-produced mono- 
meric styrene will be sold to consumers 
outside of the synthetic rubber industry 
is a temporary one, and will end as soon 
as private industry can supply consumer 


point of 


demands. 
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Kenneth E. Burgess 
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En, eers he \n i tue I 
Chemist the \merican hemical S« 
iet and the Cher t Club He was 
also a member the enton Countt 
Club Hy Irvive widow, 


Frederick W. Strong, formerly gen 
eral manager o listributing branches 
of the l S. Rubber Co., died at his 
home in Kew Gardens, | Island, 
N. Y., on Februar 13, atter a short 
illness He was 59 vears | He had 
been associated with the | S. Rubber 
(Co. tor 44 vear | November, 1945, 


he asked to be relieved of active duty 


because of poor health and since that 


time had been acting in an advisory 
capacity to the manager listributing 
branches. Mr. Strong was born in Brook 
lyn, N. Y., on July 1, 1886. He started 
work with [ S. Rubber in 1902 as a 
travelling auditor In 1923 he became 
assistant financial manager of sales 
with headquarters in New York City 
and two vears later was made financial 


t sales In 1929 he was ap 


manager 
pointed assistant general manager of dis 
tributing branches and in 1934 was made 
general manager of distributing branches 


\ widow and daughter survive 


Herman A. Everlien 
Herman A 


manager t the 


Everlien, general sales 
mechanical goods di 
Rubber Co. died 
suddenly of a cerebral hemorrhage on 
February 21 at his home in New York 
City Mi 


with the rubber industry for 43 years. 


vision of the | » 


Everlien had been associated 


He began his career as a clerk u Lie 


Chicago office of the Revere Rubber C 


1 firm later sol ited into the [| he) 
Rubber organiza He se throug 
1 1s clerical and sales positions to be 
me echar il goods sales manager ot 
“ttsbure listri n 1920 Four 
Cal late he Vas rans erred thie 
mpat “ ‘ ‘ i nice I New y T 
t ik i ecl ani al YOK | 
’ sale " n 1944 he was ay nt 
| eneral sales i iw d 
I \ 1OyY SUT es 


Donald Blair Lowe 


lonald Blair Lowe, medical d 


ecto! f the B. ] Goodricl LO., \k 
ron. for 31 vears. died on March 2 
lowing a brief illness, at the age « 

»2 Born in Kingsville, Ohio, on Au 


ust 1. 1883. Dr Lowe was graduated 


ron Adelbert College and the Medical 


School f Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio, receiving his medica 
degree in 1912 \fter post-graduate 
work at Johns Hopkins, Baltimore, Md., 
in internship at several hospitals in 


Cleveland, and a year as an instructor 

medicine at Western Reserve, he was 
aamed medical director of Goodrich in 
August, 1915 He is survived by a 


widow, a son and a daughter 


Dr. T. A. Tengwall 


Dr. ‘J \. Tengwall, associated for the 


past two years as advisor on rubber of 
the Board for the Netherlands Indies, 
Surinam and Curacao, died on January 


19. Much of Dr 


carried on abroad. He was associated 


Tengwall’s work was 


with the Institute for Tropical Agricul 
ture in Antalya, Turkey, as a director; 
as a vice director of the Experiment 
Station at Buitenzorg, West Java; and 
as Director of the Research Department 
of the 
beria 


Firestone Plantation Co. in Li- 








General Reorganizes Department 
lo streamline the 
ties of its truck tire 
(seneral Tire & Rubber Co., 


increasing activi 
department, the 
Akron, has 
reorganized the key personnel in that 
branch. The truck tire department will 
now operate with F. D. Gillen handling 
sales of all products to motor truck, 
trailer, airplane, and industrial equip 
ment manufacturers: F. R. Eyer, man 
aging national account sales: Paul E. 
Shobert, heading aviation product sales; 
C. G. Meyers, as manager of mileage 
; A. G. Maranville, in charge of 
engineering of pneumatic industrial tires 


sale Ss 


and wheels; and Robert Moran, as co- 
ordinator of Akron and field operations. 


Conciliation Office for industry 


The first office of the Conciliation 
Service of the U. S. Department of La- 
bor to be devoted solely t the labor 
relations problems of one industry has 
been opened in the Buckeye Building, 
\kron, Ohio, to service the rubber in- 
dustry Paul W 


sioner of Conciliation who has been as 


Fuller, the Commis- 


signed to the rubber industry tor the 


last four years, will be in charge of the 
othce He will be assisted by Claude 
Wisdom and George Morrison. Mr. Ful 
ler has been a Commissioner of (Con 
ciliation for six years, handling assign- 


ments in rubber, textile and coal strikes, 
while Mr. Wisdom 
resentative \kron for the Ur 
Workers of America (CIQ). 


Incidentally, a brochure 


Kubber 


Conciliation Service,” has been issued 


by the Department o! Labor and is avail- 


able without cost In addition to a 
lescriptive summary of the Conciliation 
Service, the brochure lists | S. Cor 
thation Service otheers tht ut the 


country 


Ontario Group Hears Ball 


guests 


Approximately 65 members at 


attending the mee Ontario 
Rubber Section of the Chemical Insti- 
tute of Canada, held at the Chemistry 
Toronto, 
Toronto, Canada, on February 21, heard 
}. M. Ball, Eastern representative ot the 
Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill, deliver a talk on “Re- 

version,” 


Ing Oo! thie 


Building of the University ot 


claimed Rubber During Re¢ 
The paper for the talk was prepared 
by Mr. Ball and R. I Randall Mir 
Ball discussed and graphically istrated 
the composition of tire scrap tor tu 
ture use, showing the change in ratio 
of synthetic to natural rubber used in 
truck and passenger tires, and also the 
change in volume of recapped passenger 
and truck tires from 1940 onward He 
described the laboratory work covering 
various reclaims and their test results. 
Slides were shown to further illustrate 
the subject 


Quebec Group Hears Elliott 


Dr. Lloyd G. Elliott, of the National 
Research Council, Ottawa, Canada, was 
the principal speaker at a meeting held 
by the Rubber and 
Group at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel in Mon- 
treal, Canada, on February & Dr. El 
\tomic 


yovernment 


Quebec Plastics 


liott discussed “The Release ot 
Energy,” and stated that 
subsidy of scientific research is the only 
means by which Canada may continue 
in her present important position in the 
era of new and scientific developments 
born out of the war A fter 


sincere hope that the atomic bomb had 


voicing nis 


seen its last application with the sub- 
jugation of Japan, Dr. Elliott discussed 
the present and future applications of 
the fission of the atom in the fields of 
chemistry, biology and medicine The 
address was followed by a question and 
answer period 
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CANADIAN NEWS 
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Monsant Ltd. has under 


construction a polystyrene plant, the out- 


put of whicl 


(Canada) 
is expected to greatly ex- 
ceed Canada’s prewar requirements for 
the widely-used thermoplastic material 
The new plant is expected to be in pro 
duction sometime this year and a consid 


1 


erable portion of the output will be avail 


able for export to foreign markets. 
Processes and techniques established at 
Springheld, Mass., by Monsanto’s Plas- 
tics Divisions will be used at the new 
lant, which will be located in the Mont- 
real area. The styrene monomer will be 


purchased from the crown-owned Poly 
orporation at Sarnia, Ontario 

All restrictions on the purchase and 
use of Butyl Rubber were lifted by the 
Department Munitions and Supply on 
March 1 In announcing the 
Rubber Controller J. A. Martin pointed 


out that laboratory and road tests have 


decision, 


indicated that inner tubes made of Butyl 


tear less easily and retain air longer than 
those made with natural rubber 
Ca a is exporting small quantities of 


nthetic rubber, according to Hon. H. ( 
owe, Minister of 


Reconstruction, but 
almost all of the output by the Polymer 
Corporation at Sarnia, Untario, 1s_ re 
quired for domestic purposes. Mr. Howe 


predicted that it would be approximately 
two years before the 


bber returned to normal 


supply of natural 
ru 

Several executive appointments have 
been announced by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company of Canada, Ltd., Mont 
real. A. W 


pre sic nt ww 


Denny has been named vice 

{ charge of production, with 
R. W. Richards, vice-president in charge 
of sales: O. H 
LD). C. Carlisle, treasurer; K 


and H. A. Tipple, 


Barrett, assistant to the 
president 
E. Kennedy, secretary: 


comptroller 


\. H. Newman has resigned as dire 
or-general of publicity for the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply and has 
been appointed manager of public rela 
Polymer Corp., Ltd., at 


Sarnia, Ontario. Mr. Newman joined the 


tions itor the 


Department in November, 1941, and was 
appointed director in the autumn of 1944, 


\n othcial of the Wartime Prices and 
Prade 
of a New York daily newspaper, which 


Board has hotly denied a report 


charged that a stock of pre-war tires had 
been hoarded in Canada and that leading 
United States rubber magnates had been 
offered the tires at “inflationary prices.” 
One American manufacturer was reported 
to have been offered 8,700,000 tires. 

The Board official pointed out that 
the newspaper probably had mistaken the 
huge stock piles of thousands of old tires 
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salvaged during the war and kept in 
eastern Canadian cities as new pre-war 
tires. The piles belonged to a special 
salvage organization established by the 
government for war purposes, he said, 
and they were sold to scrap dealers when 
the government-owned company was dis 
banded two months ag« 

Naugatuck Chemical 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., 
promotion of Dr. 


Division of the 
recently an 
nounced the Harry 
Wintsch from production superintendent 
to assistant manager of the Division. At 
the same time it was announced that 
Charles W 
ager of the 
Development Department, and that E. M 
Quinlan will be production manager 


Gates has been named man 
Division’s recently-created 


A net profit of $246,772 for the year 
of 1945, which is equal to $1.25 a share 
of common stock and which compares 
with $169,033 for 1944, has been re 
ported by the Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Goods Co., Ltd.,, Toronto, Ontario. I: 
making the report, James Simpson, presi 
dent and general manager, pointed out 
that although sales in 1945 were som 
what greater than in the previous year, 
the major factor in the improvement i 
operating profit was the replacement by 
commercial business of a substantial 
portion of the direct war output whicl 
had been produced for the government at 
prices yielding only a nominal margin 
over cost 


An increase of 11.7% over the previous 
year’s figure brought sales of the B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
to the highest point in its history in 1945, 
stockholders of the company were re 
cently W. Sawin, 
president. He also revealed that invest 
ments in new buildings, equipment and 


informed by George 


repairs during the year reached a total 
of $1,047,751, and that the 
committed to an additional expansion of 
$870,000 for 1945 totaled 
$1,764,761 


company 1s 


Tax payments 


K. W. Atkinson, who has been associ 
ated with the Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, since 1939, has been ap- 
pointed general auditor of the company 
During the war, Mr. Atkinson was on 
loan to the Automotive Production 
Branch of the Department of Munitions 
and Supply, at Ottawa, and was comp 
treasurer of Do 


Dominion 


troller and assistant 
minion Rubber Munitions, Three Rivers, 
Rubber for the 


operated by Dominion 


government. 


A new development in women’s rubber 
footwear, known as “Hosavers,” has been 
developed by a footwear plant in Kitch- 


ener, Ontario. The invention, in the 


form of a heel flap, prevents soiling or 
splashing of the back cf hose on wet 
days. 


At the opening session of the first 
postwar conference of the Tire Division 
of the Dominion Rubber Co., held re- 
cently at the Granite Club in Kitchener. 
A. W. Hopton, vice president of the Di 
vision, declared that the shortage of pas- 
senger car tires is expected to extend well 
into the year, although the truck tire 
situation will be better. Mr. Hopton 
who was introduced by J. A. Lucas, gen- 
eral sales manager and chairman of the 
conference, cited shortages of materials 
and factors beyond the control of the in 
dustry as obstacles hindering manufac 
turers in their efforts to meet the tre 
mendous demand for tire casings 


At the annual shareholders meeting of 
the Seiberling Rubber Company of Can 
ada, Ltd., held in Montreal recently, 
Marcus L. Brown, president, disclosed 
that the net working assets of the com 
pany at the end of 1945 were $500,000, 
compared with $250,000 on October 31, 
1939. J. Penfield Seiberling, president 
of the parent organization at Akron, also 
addressed the meeting 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company of 
Canada, Ltd., reports a net profit for 1945 
of $1,385,959, which is equal to $4.30 a 
share of common stock, and compares 
with a net of $1,352,000, or $4.14 a com- 
mon share for the previous year. Net 
expenditures during the year for additions 
to buildings and equipment amounted to 
$1,461,623 








New Rubber Heel Company 


The Rubber Heel Company of Amer 
ica, Inc., with office and factory at 
6700 Third Avenue, Brooklyn 20, N. Y., 
and sales and showroom at 28 Beekman 
St., New York 7, N. Y., was recently 
organized. The new company has taken 
over the equipment and assets of the 
Rubber Heel Company of America, for- 
merly located in Astoria, L. I, N. Y 
Louis Goldstein is president and Murray 
B. Palmer, vice-president, of the new 
organization, which plans on manufac 
turing a general line of molded goods 
in addition to heels and soles 


Organizes British Company 


British Geon, Ltd., has been organized 
by the B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the Distillers Co., 
Ltd., of England, for the manufacture 
and sale of plastic materials and copoly 
mers in the United Kingdom. The com- 
pany will havea capitalization of £500,000. 
Chairman of the board of the new com- 
pany is Sir Walrond Sinclair, who is also 
chairman of the board of the British 
Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., and a direc- 
tor of the B. F. Goodrich Chemical 


Co. 
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If you own a Scott Tester, 
pass this ad along to your 
Maintenance Man. Complete set 
of previous Data Sheets will 
be sent you free upon request. 





MAINTENANCE DATA SHEET NO. 2 


CALIBRATION OF 
© SCOTT TESTERS (Con.) 


If a high reading results from checking the record- 
ing head (per Data Sheet No. 1), there are 3 causes: 
1. On earlier testers, the weight—held by a set screw 
——may have been raised closer to the pivot of the 
pendulum. 2. Mass may have been removed from 
the weights. 3. The weight may have been removed 
and put back on the pendulum upside down. 


If a high reading cannot be corrected by adjusting 
the position of the weight, it is advisable to send 
the head of the tester to the manufacturer for 


OQ recalibration. 


Usually any error found in calibrating is a low read- 
ing, generally caused by undue friction within the 
head mechanism. First check the bearings holding 
the head shaft. These are lubricated with a special 
grease, in which dirt and lint may accumulate after 
years of service. To clean, remove bearings from the 
head and wash carefully in gasoline or commercial 
solvent. After washing, cup the bearing in the palm 
of the left hand so that the inner race does not rub 
against the skin; place the right thumb against the 
inner race with moderate pressure, revolving it 
slowly. Any particles of rust or foreign matter can 
thus be felt. To produce a good calibration, the bear- 
O ings must be entirely clean of any material that 


would impair free rotation. 


After cleaning, lubricate the bearing with a very 
small amount of white vaseline. Never use gear 
lubricants or machine oil, which tend to oxidize upon 





exposure. 





The many Scott Testers supply the 
needs of testing textiles, rubber, 
wire, paper, etc., up to 1 ton tensile. 


| REQUEST “CATALOG & 
DATA BOOK NO. 45” 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


85 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. 
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Non-Electric Stainless Steel Magnet 


The development of a powerful, compact, non-elec- 
tric magnetic separator with a working surface made 
entirely of stainless steel, has been announced by the 
riez Manufacturing Co., Erie, Penna. An idea ot 
the new unit can be secured from the accompanying 
illustration which shows the edge strips and center in 





sulating strip of non-magnetic stainless steel to prevent 
strength of the unit from magnetizing the steel on 
which it is mounted, The two “pulling” areas on each 
side of the center insulating strip are made of magnetic 
stainless steel. The unit needs no wiring, power being 
furnished by Alnico steel magnet castings 

\ccording to Eriez engineers, development of the 
new unit is of particular interest to the rubber industry, 
since magnetic equipment of this type offers a simple 
and efficient means of removing, before fabrication, the 
occasional piece of stray iron that remains in the pul- 
verizing material before screens and other expensive 


processing equipment can be damaged. The Eriez 
magnet can be simply designed and installed in all 


types of machines requiring magnetic protection and 
units can be built any size to fit existing or new con- 
veying equipment. Many of these magnets are in- 
stalled ahead of dies to eliminate the danget of pieces 
of metal passing into the dies, seriously damaging or 
destroying them 


New Standardized Lift Truck 


he development of a new standardized lift truck, 
called Load-Lift, has been announced by the Market 
Forge Co., Everett, Mass. The new unit features many 
new and exclusive operational devices which in rease 
lift truck efficiency, plus several safety features. In 
keeping with the standardization program of the manu 
facturer, the Load-Lift is limited to two capacities of 
3,000 and 5,000 pounds, which fills the requirements 
of hand operated trucks in the materials handl ng held. 
Utilizing the hydraulic principle in lifting, the unit is 
equipped with sealed ball bearings in the wheels, which 
means life-time lubrication. All-steel wheels are used 
instead of the customary cast iron wheels, although 
plastic wheels and rubber wheels are available on 
request. 

An interesting feature of the lifting mechanism, 
and another reason for its efficiency, is the fact that 
each stroke is a power stroke. There is no lost motion, 


and no ineffective backstrokes. The platform remains 


stationary at any height. Where floors are smooth and 
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SHARP EDGE CUTTING DIES 


Also PERFORATING TUBES and 
COLLETS of All Types 





22”x 60” Extra Heavy Duty 

















mvy Duty Individual Motor Driven Mill with 15” ‘ . . ° 
Sournals, having 150 H.P. enclosed herringbone —f2 Years un St, Louis— 


|. Machine is equipped with solid bronze lined 
faving oil closure seals on side of the boxes fac- 
fells to prevent oil contamination of the stock. T k Y C ? Di P | ’ 
E connecting gears and Johnson Rotary Joints. g » our « oO > s 
chanical lubricator and new style guides bored — u utting ie robiemis 
@olls. This is just one of the many new Thropp 
puilt mills designed to speed up post war pro- 


To 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. 
LaSalle & Ohio Sts., St. Louis 4, Mo. 








WM. R. THROPP & SONS CO. 
Trenton, N. J. 


JEVEATE 


ubber Res 
Agents of R Di home of 


Natural Latex 






















ae 








Rubber Latex Compounds 
Synthetic Rubber Latex Compounds 
Synthetic Resin Compounds and Adhesives 
Synthetic Latex Adhesives 
Aqueous Dispersions of Reclaimed Rubber 








Write us for further information 





- CHICAGO, ILL. - First fs Bank Mew _ AKRON, ¢ Dnré, ovis ‘Dotldng 
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POLYBUTENES 
HIGH BOILING AROMATICS 


RUBBER PLASTICIZERS 


“6392” 


Comparison with Ten Competitive Soft- 
eners Using 10 Parts, 100 GRS in a Typ- 
ical Tread Stock. 


SHOWS: 


Lowest Mooney Plasticity 
High Original Tensiles and Elongations 
Good Tear 


Satisfactory Aging—Bomb, Oven and 
Sunlight 


Reduced Blistering* 

Low Compression Set 

Normal Shrinkage 

Relative Freedom from Staining 


Flexing Equal to Pine Tar 


*Volatility of “639%” is low 
typical flash point 515° F. 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


910 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT'D) 


free from obstruction, the skid platform legs need 
only be elevated a fraction of an inch to allow the load 
to be moved. When obstructions are encountered, a 
few strokes on the lifting lever will allow the truck to 
negotiate. Lowering is accomplished through means 
of a small accesible lever which controls the speed. 
In the past, many accidents have occurred to opera- 
tors due to the fact that the pulling handle was an 





integral part of the lifting mechanism. In the Load- 
Lift the lifting handle has been divorced from the lift- 
ing mechanism, thus eliminating the possibility of ac- 
cidents. Every precaution has been taken to seal the 
hydraulic mechanism from foreign matter, and to 
protect the truck from injury itself by the use of an 
overload safety valve. This safety valve allows a 20% 
overload, but comes into play when this is exceeded, 
thus preventing serious accident to the truck. 


Deublin Rotating Water Joint 


The Deublin Union, a new type rotating water joint, 
for cooling revolving shafts, cylinders, or drums, has 
been announced by the Deublin Company, Northbrook, 
Illinois. The union will also efficiently handle liquids 
for heating up to 200°F. Leakproof, corrosion-proof, 
frictionless, and more sturdy, the unit utilizes a heli- 
cal groove on the rotor which runs counter to the direc 
tion of rotation. The sweeping action of the helix 
prevents leakage between the shaft and housing as well 
as keeping foreign objects from lodging between the 
two surfaces. Precision machining leaves maximum 
clearance between the shaft and housing of .0005”. 
Rotor concentricity is held to .001” total indicator 
reading. 

The rotor is machined of stainless steel which 
provides over three times the tensile strength of cast 
shafts, while the housing is of bronze. Both rotor 
and housing resist the corrosive action of water, brine, 
and other similar liquids that may be used for cooling 
or heating. Standard, sealed, “lubricated-for-life” ball 
bearing provides almost frictionless freedom of move- 
ment. Wobble is eliminated by special tooling of 
threads which are concentric in relation to bearing 
surfaces. 

The Deublin Union is made in two types: Monoflow 
and Duoflow. Four standard sizes are available in 
both types, but because of the basic design of the 
union, any size can be manufactured from 14” pipe 
size to 6”. 
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COLITE CONCENTRATE . | REVERTEX CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck Street 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 














A HIGH QUALITY CONCENTRATED LIQUID MOLD AND Distributors for RUBBER RESERVE CO. of 
MANDREL LUBRICANT—WNON.-TOXIC, NON-TACKY, ODOR. - 
LESS. GR-8 LATEX 

° — the removal of cured rubber from the CONCENTRATED 


© Results in a transparent satin-like finish. G R-§ LATEX (> 3%) 


© Does not build up on the molds. 


¢ Extremely concentrated and low in cost. COMPO UNDS F ROM 
A Direct Source for Zinc and other Metallic Stearates. SYNTHETIC LATICES 











Agents of Rubber Reserve Co. 


gaMiTY-g 
for 
| 6 LATEX 
COMPANY | wre 


NORMAL LATEX 


Chemical. Mant) actwver 79) 


97 BICKFORD STREET + BOSTON / ASSACHUSETTS We maintain a fully equipped laboratory and free 
consulting service 














In Canada: PRESCOTT & CO., REG'D., 774 ST. PAUL ST., W. MONTREAL 











TURDY, dependable and built for 

long life, EEMCO Mills are made 
in standard sizes from the 12-inch Lab- 
oratory Mill up to and including an 84 
inch Mill. Furnished as single units or for 
operation ‘‘in line’’ of two or more. 
Floor level drives are provided when 
wanted. Write EEMCO for your 
Rubber or Plastics Processing Machinery 


needs - - - early deliveries are now < Re, 


MIDWEST EASTERN OHIO 


being made. HERRON & MEYER OF CHICAGO H. E. STONE SUPPLY CO, DUGAN & CAMPBELL 
38 South Deorborn Street OAKLYN, N. J. 907 Akron Savings & Loan Bidg. 
CHICAGO 33, ILL. AKRON, OHIO. 








MILLS ° PRESSES ° TUBERS 
EXTRUDERS . STRAINERS 
WASHERS . CRACKERS 

CALENDERS * REFINERS 


/EEMCOR es | eo & JIIFG. om 9 


953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 
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KORESIN 
Tackifion fot GRE 











Koresin, t-butyl phenol-acetylene condensate, is available 
from pilot plant production. # is highly regarded as a tacki- 
fier for Buna-S and has bgen suggested for use in varnishes. 


i 


#2 
GENERAL PROPERTIES: 


Melting Range: 115-130°C. 
Color: Tan-Brown. 


Soluble in: Hydrocarbons, drying oils, ketones, esters, 
sec-butanol. 


Compatible with: GR-S, oil soluble phenolics, 
coumarone -indene resins, polyvinyl butyral, 
polyvinyl chloride, methyl methacrylate, ethyl 
cellulose. 


Available in 350-pound Fiberpaks. 


Inquiries from rubber fabricators, manufacturers of paints 
and varnishes, and others are welcomed. 


For information and samples of this synthetic resin, write: 


General Aniline & Film 
Corporation 


Development Department 
247 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 





NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Adjustable Hole-Cutting Tool 


Bruno Tools, Beverly Hills, Calif., have develop 
ed a new all-purpose adjustable hole-cutting tool 
which quickly cuts smooth holes in hard rubber, 
wood, steel, brass, aluminum, fibre, plastics, and 
problem materials in general which might necesi 
tate use of torches or other equipment. Two sizes 
of the new cutter are available, each equipped with 
an easily re sharpened high speed steel blade. One 
model cuts holes to any diameter from % inch 
to 11%4 inch through % inch thickness. The other 
model covers all expansions from 1 to 2% inches 
through thicknesses up to 34 inch. The tools are 
designed to operate in light drill presses, portable 
drills, or breast drills and are also available with 
square shanks for use in hand braces. 

The Bruno Adjustable Hole Cutter is designed 
on a new principle which permits easy, yet ex 
tremely accurate adjustment. It consists of a drill 
which starts the hole and also serves as a pilot for 
the tool, a hardened body with a milled slot into which 
is set a specially-ground High Speed steel tool bit, and 
a hardened and ground shank. Adjustment is ob- 
tained by loosening the hexagon bolt which holds 
a firm locking clip, and sliding the blade to the 
correct distance from the pilot. Thickness capacity 
of the tool varies with the type of material being 
worked. Metals up to Ye inch thickness are cut 
quickly and smoothly. W ood, plastics, and com 
pressed materials may be cut to much greater thick 
nesses. 

The Metallizing Engineering Co., Long Islane 
City 1, N. Y., has introduced a complete line of 
spray booths and dust collecting equipment designed 
expressly to handle metal spray dust. Included in 
the line are spray booths tor exhausting to present 
exhaust systems, to the atmosphere, or into a Metco 
wet collector; a lathe exhaust unit which is mounted 
directly on the lathe carriage and moves with it, and 
wet collectors and water wash spray booths which 
gather metal particles in a sludge sump where valu 
able dust may be reclaimed for salvage. 


FOR EASY PROCESSING USE PHILBLACK A 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 650 
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CONTINENTAL MACHINERY CO. 


261 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Designers and Manufacturers 


of 


RUBBER PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


¢ All types of Rubber Machinery and Plant Equipment for 
every requirement of Large and Small Factories. 








® Complete Plant Design and Layout; also Special Ma- 
chinery Developed and Manufactured. 


® Specialists in Latex Equipment. 


* Complete Laboratory Facilities for Chemical and Prod- 
uct Development and Research. 





® Technicians Furnished for Factory Design and Opera- 
tion in all countries. 


Improved Type! 


Rugged construction. Crushes material to finished size. Blades 


dt ifi i ‘ i ° 
spaced to your specifications. Capacity from 3 to 15 tons. Roller Cable Address Telephone 
bearing mounted shaft. Robinson Processing Equipment designed << 
by engineers whose reputation is founded upon doing things “Contimac” New York WOrth 2-1650 


right. Literature available. Inquiries invited. 
FOREIGN OFFICES 


ROBINSON MANUFACTURING CO. FRANCE ENGLAND 


Plant: Muncy, CONTINENTAL MACHINERY CO. ROGER WILSON & CO., LTD. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE 33 Boulevard des Batignolles Speaking Stile Walk 
MERCER-ROBINSON COMPANY, INC. Paris (Ville), France Birmingham 15 
30 CHURCH ST., he E Ay YORK 7, N.Y. Andre Berjooneau, Manager England 





























We PROCESS LINERS 
OF AML TY pes * sue wm 


We also manufacture Mold Bring You Prices ai 
Lubricants for use with Full Data Promptly 


synthetic as well as natural 
% IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCTS 


rubber. 

by havi brie: 

oy hosing wave your jaeie | CP DENG, So 
MILDEW-PROOF e FLAME-PROOF 7700 STANTON AVE. * 


WATER-PROOF 
OUR ENGINEERS WILL GLADLY CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 


CALL AT YOUR CONVENIENCE 
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TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


of 


CAPITOL LINER 
PROCESS 


i tfieient 


(Increases Production ) 


EKeonomiecal 


Longer Lasting Liners ) 
(Long g 


Profitable 


(Saves Labor and Material ) 


CONSULTATION INVITED 


TEXTILE PROOFERS, INC. 


181-193 Culver Ave., Jersey City 5, N. J. 


¢ 
4 
m 


~& 


Originators of the Capitol 






Liner Process 











NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT'D) 


Resistoflex Automatic Vulmaster 


\ new automatic vulcanizing unit, which is said to 
take the guess work out of hot patching of either natu 
ral or synthetic rubber tires, tubes and casings, per- 
mitting even small service stations to make repairs for 
merly done only by shops equipped with heavy vul 





View of the new Vulmaster 


canizing equipment, is now being manufactured and 
distributed by the Resistoftlex Corporation, Belleville, 
N. J. Called the Resistoflex Vulmaster, the unit re 
quires only four inches of bench space, yet will eco 
nomically repair injuries of any size on truck, bus or 
airplane tubes, as well as passenger Car tires of all sizes, 
at a cost of only a few cents per repair. Radial cuts 
occurring on the sidewalls of tires may be repaired 
without removing the tire from the wheel and without 
deflating it. The secret of the \Vulmaster’s foolproot 
operation is a small fuse that automatically controls 
temperature so accurately that when the flow-point of 
rubber is reached the electricity is automatically shut 


otf and 


curing begins. Once the operator has placed 
the tire or tube on the Vulmaster and has inserted a 
fuse, he can leave the machine and attend to other 
business with complete assurance that a perfect repair 
will be ready when he returns, be it in ten minutes, an 
hour, or a day later 


\n entirely new electric interval timer, featuring 
the recently developed Cramer Model FE constru 
tion, has been introduced bv the R. W. Cramer Co., 
Inc., Centerbrook, Conn. Features include larger 
dials, sturdier frame construction, simplified screw 
mountings designed to conform to standard instru 
ment practice so that timers may be grouped on 
instrument panels in combination with other typical 
control and indicating instruments to complete the 
installation. 
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As a MOLD LUBRICANT 


—Orvus permits articles to leave 
molds readily; molds clean easily. 

— Orvusis effectivain hardest water. 

—Orvus forms no insoluble ma- 
terials which might be deposited 
as a film on mold or rubber. 


For WASHING and FINISHING 


— Orvus cleans thoroughly such articles as inner tubes, 
automotive parts and other moided and extruded 
rubber goods. Leaves articles with a pleasing finish. 


Write for further details about Orvus. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Ol , « US is a sulfated alcohol type cleanser —not a soap 





Carbon Tetrachloride, 
Caustic Soda, 








420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

221 NO. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
624 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
HOUSTON TEXAS 





9 
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SPPEEX 
RUBBER STRIP CUTTER 


PATENTED 


A PORTABLE machine capable of strip- 
ping slab rubber up to 1” thick at the 
rate of 20,000 feet in 8 hours. Any 
width desired. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
e Has micro-adjustment for accurate 
widths. 
e Equipped with water tank whict 
feeds water to the slotted knife and 
to the cut. 









e Has repulsion- 
induction me 
ter which car- 
ries any over- 
loads. 

eAutematie 
sharpener de- 
vice keeps 
knife keen and 
sharp. 

e Has base with 
rollers and is 
very easy te 
handle. 


Cuts within 1/64 inch to 1/100 inch tolerance de- 

pending on grades of rubber. Cuts a slab down 

to the last shaving. Cuts all grades of rubber 

including pure gum, sponge, ete. Cuts sqrarely— 
no rejects. 


Now in use by many leading Rubber Manufacturers & Jobbers 


Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Cloth Cutting Machinery 
270 West 39th St. New York 18, N. Y. 
Cable Address—SIMPLEX, N. Y. Phone—WIsconsin 7-5547 





CRYSTEX insoluble SULPHUR 


Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 9914% Pure 
Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tube Brand, 


*Aluminum Sulphate *Copperas Silicon Tetrachloride *Superphosphate 
Borax Cream of Tartar Sodium Hydrosulphide artar Emetic 
Boric Acid Chlorine Stripper, Textile Tartaric Acid 
Citric Acid Muriatic Acid Sulphur Titanium Tetrachloride : er 
Nitric Acid Sulphuric Acid —- all 
(*#Sold on West Coast Only) SINCE 1885 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 





a ccaar 


FOR THE 


RUBBER 


INDUSTRY 


100% ‘Pure 
Carbon Bisulphide 
Sulphur Chloride 

















555 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES 13, CAL. 
424 OHIO BUILDING, AKRON 8, OHIO 
NORTH PORTLAND, OREGON 

APOPKA, FLORIDA 




















* NON-MARKING 
SOLE COMPOUNDS 





Experience in use has definitely demon- 
strated the ability of Rayco Flock mate- 
rially to retard marking when properly com- 
pounded with crude, synthetic or reclaim 
stocks. In addition, you can produce defi- 
nite increases in abrasion and tear resist- 


ance. 


Research-fitted 
to YOUR needs 








Much of the success of Rayco 
flock has been due to the 
“custom-fitting” of special cuts and fibres to 
the specific needs of each compound manufac- 
turer. Our men work competently and whole- 
heartedly with yours to assure you the MAXI- 
MUM results. 





Request Free Samples 


RAYON PROCESSING CO. inc’ 


100 TREMONT ST., CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 


Developers aud Producers of 
Cotton Fillers for Plastics 

















X Sj 








BOOKS 





Chemical Constituents of Petroleum. Py A. N. Sachanen 
Published by Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 West 42nd 


St.. New York 18, N. Y. 6x9 in. 450 pp. $8.50 
This book represents an exhaustive study of the basi 
chemistry of petroleum, including the most recent findings 


on this complex subject \ considerable part of the book 
is confined to individual hydrocarbons and compounds, 
which have been separated from petroleum, as well as to 
the methods of separation and identification. Data on the 


content of various types of hydrocarbons and other constitu 
ents, expressed in the terms of ring analysis and of con 
ventional classes, together with the methods for determin 
ing the structures and classes, make up a large part of the 
volume. There are 10 chapters in all, with extensive litera 
ture references supplied at the end of each chapter. A 
short section on the derivation of synthetic rubber from 
petroleum-based butadiene is included in the chapter on 
“Hydrocarbons of Synthetic Distillates.”. Author and sub 
ject indexes are included 
° 


Organic Preparations. By Conrad Weygand. Published by 
Interscience Publishers, Inc., 215 Fourth Ave., New York 
3, N. Y. 6 x 9 in. 534 pp. $6.00 
This is a translation of Part II, “Reaktionen,” of the author’s 

‘Organisch-chemische Experimentierkunst,” originally pub 


lished in Leipzig in 1938, the translation being made and 


uublished with the consent of the Alien Property Custodian 


It treats with laboratory procedure in organic chemistry as a1 
‘xperimental art and traces the course of laboratory work 
from the construction of apparatus through analysis and 
physical identification. Subjects covered include the formation 
of carbon-hydrogen, carbon-halogen, carbon-oxygen, and 
carbon-carbon bonds; cleavage of carbon-oxygen and carbor 

nitrogen bonds; formation of organic derivatives of trivalent 
nitrogen and of carbon-pentavalent nitrogen linkages; carbon 
livalent and carbon-hexavalent sulfur bonds: fission of carbon 
carbon bonds; and rearrangements of carbon compounds wit! 
the exception of steric rearrangements. A subject index is 
included 

oO 


Glycerin: Its Industrial and Commercial Applications. By 


Georgia Leffingwell and Milton A. Lesser Published by 
Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 26 Court St., Brooklyn 2 
J x 834 in. 260 pp. $5.00 

Based on a comprehensive survey of recent patent litera 


ture and reported research findings, this book presents a 
digested and indicative review of actual and potential glyceri 
uses in a variety of industrial fields, including rubber. No effort 


has been made to discuss at length the technical methods 
glycerin production as such, but only the physical and chemical 


properties of the product are described in reference to its 
ndustrial and commerciai utilization. Each chapter coverss the 
use of glycerin in a particular branch of industry, and contains 
a discussion of the properties of the material which render it 


for the industry covered 


Poly-Pale Resin. Naval Stores Dept., Hercules Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 8% x 11 in. 8&8 py 


The physical and chemical properties, color grades and ap 
plications of Poly-pale resin, the polymerized rosin fea 
tured by Hercules Powder for the paint and varnish in 
dustry, and which is finding use in numerous other industries, 
are outlined in this booklet Included among applications 
discussed are those in adhesives, in modified maleate and 


phenolic resins, paper coatings, and linoleum 
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A REVOLUTIONARY MACHINE 


ela 
INJECTION 
MOLDING 
OF RUBBER 


This automatic 
injection molding ma- 
chine is your answer 
for low cost, molded 
rubber parts with 
improved physical 
properties. In actual 
production, injection 
capacities as high as 
eight pounds per cycle 
have been secured, 
with curing time and 
finishing operations 
reduced toa minimum 
For complete informa- 
tion on this revolu- 
tionary machine write 
today for Bulletin 
4607. 

THE HYDRAULIC PRESS 
MFG. COMPANY 


Mount Gilead, Ohio, U.S. A. 


TURBOJECTOR 


MOLDING MACHINE 


/ 
ONnIZING PRODUCTION WITH HYDRAULICS SINCE 1877 








tally YOUNSON rotary 
. JOINTS 


‘ Speed Up Production and 
| Cut Down Maintenance 


\ 1. Completely Packless-—positive seal 
\ 2. Self-Oiling—no lubrication required 
\ 3. Self-Adjusting—joint is pressure sealed 
\ 4. Self-Aligning—joint absorbs all misalignment. 


Yes, Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints end all the troubles of the 
old style stuffing boxes and steam fits. In addition, they provide 
a simple way to install more efficient methods of syphon drain- 
age. And—very important— is the fact that Johnson Joints pay 
their own way out of savings in maintenance alone 


Write for complete information. 





‘Ths Johnson | Corporation 


807 WOOD STREET THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 











NO. 1 ROYLE CONTINUOUS EXTRUDER 





Designed for Experimental 
and Product Extruding 


Rugged is the word to describe this 
compact and highly efficient Royle 
continuous extruding machine. It 
embraces all of the characteristics 
required for larger and heavier ex- 
truding processes. 


Primarily designed to become an in- 
tegral part of laboratory equipment 
—the technician can be sure that 
his experiments will have a true re- 
lation to actual product extruding 
—the Royle +1 is an efficient pro- 
ducer of such commercial products 
as tubes, fine wire insulation, mono- 
filament, and thread coating. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


Pioneered the Continuous Extrusion Process 
in 1880 


PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 


James Day (Machinery) Ltd., London, England—REgent 2430 
Home Office: B. H. Davis—j. W. VanRiper—SHerwood 2-8262 
Akron, Ohio: J. C. Clinefelter—UNiversity 3726 
Los Angeles, Cal.: H. M. Royal, Inc.—LAfayette 2161 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


The Plastics Buyer: 1945-46. Published by Cleworth Puh 
ing Co., Ine, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y 


8 x 1l in. 170 pp. $3.00. 


This is the first edition of an annual reference book in 
tended for retail and wholesale buyers of plastics consumer 
products. It is designed to inform such buyers on the nature 


of plastics materials, their points of superiority, and their 
limitations [It contains the first complete list of consumer 
products which are made entirely or largely of plastics and 
tells what companies are making them. Technical discussion 
has been avoided throughout the issue. The edition is divided 


into several sections, including a general discussion of 
plastics, a series of plastics classification charts, an index to 
plastic products, a directory of plastics products and thei: 
manufacturers, and an alphabetical list of all manufacturers 
and addresses. The discussion of plastic materials is sub- 
divided into three major sections, as follows; (1) The 
Characteristics of Plastics; (2) The Various Plastics Ma 
terials; and (3) The Production of Plastics 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, Etc. 








Special Problems in Bonding and Coating. Angier Pro- 


**] ‘v ca " ducts, Inc., 120 Potter St., Cambridge 42, Mass. 8% x II 
Guess | Was Just in. 20 pp 
\ graphic story of the many ways in which the company’s 
B - [, “Kk , 9° bonding and coating materials have been used in the pro 
Ol n uc «© duction of war goods, from combat boots to barrage balloons, 
" is told in this booklet Information is given on new uses 
_ . , . for cements and coatings, formulations, laminants, and labora 
Phat’s the way you'll feel after you tory control methods practiced by the company. The basi 
see a Stanford Automatic Web Guide types of cements and coatings featured by the company for 
in operation in your plant. You'll be use with leather, rubber, fabric, metal, wood, plastic, paper 
convinced that the day you ordered and glass, are discussed. 
that trial installation your lucky star : , : 
was working overtime, and you had Rubber and Synthetic Rubber Products. H. O Canfield ( 
horseshoes in your pockets. — 129 Housator< Ave., Bridgeport 1, Conn. 8/2 x II in 
d I 16 pp 
Of course, luck actually has nothing This general catalog is designed to show the range and 
to do with it. Science has produced a the variety of rubber. and synthetic rubber parts manutac- 
web guide guaranteed to keep trim or tured by the company Hundreds of molded and extruded 
weave within 1/16” plus er mince. parts for all types of industry are illustrated with tabulated 
’ : . one lists of some parts for specific fields included \ brief 
Good judgment suggests the desirability , Sale lille ai we ll Riaiamet 
re . ‘ - history of the company, which was organized in Bridgeport 
of g£iving such a machine a trial—par- ( onn.. in 1904. is given 


ticularly since a_ trial installation 
neither costs you a penny nor obligates 
you in any way, unless you insist on 
keeping the machine! 


Write, telegraph or phone for 
a free, no-obligation trial instal- 
lation in your plant! 





Aa UT S MAT iC 


WEB* GUID 


“You can’t afford to be without a Stanford” 





muy STANFORD ENGINEERING CO. wag on 


SALEM, ILLINOIS TORONTO, CANADA 





FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 650 
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RANDALL & STICKNEY NEW: 


Hand Grip ; 
Rubber Gauge RUBBER-FLO 


MOLD LUBRICANT 
















An entirely new and different product 


Keeps molds cleaner longer—Gives 
greater lustre to finished parts. 
Send for a Free sample and compare 
it in your own way. Many large com- 
panies are obtaining phenomenal re- 
sults, and are using it exclusively. 


RUBBER-SOL 


Softens Rubber—cured and uncured. 
Salvage metal from rejects. Cleans 
screens, valves, molds, and has many 
other uses. 


Height ........ 9° Length ......9%4" Range ........ 4” 
Depth of Dial 50 Divisions Weight .... 4 lbs. . > 
Throat ....6%" Each Div. 1/1000" — Frame . Aluminum Let Us Know Your Problems 


ee are ee PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE (0. 


it is coming from the calender. 
1997 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport 5, Conn. 


FRANK E. RANDALL, Waltham, Mass. 


AUTOMATIC MILL BATCH-OFF MACHINE 


A Big Time and 
Labor Saver for 
the Rubber Industry 














Why lose valuable mixing time 
slabbing off by hand when it 
can be done automatically? 


At last you are able to reduce 
that Banbury cycle. 


One more of your synthetic 
rubber problems solved. 


Write Today for Full Particulars 
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Franklin Research Co. 
5134 Lancaster Ave. 
Phila. 31, Penna. 


Without obligation, tell us how we 


can use Franklin's Rubber Dressing 


and Preserver to advantage. 


Re is ee 
Name_ _ 


Firm __ meen viding 


Oe ee rae ee 


FRANKLIN RESEARCH CO. 


O dull lim 





REVIEWS (CONT'D) 


Hevea Rubber Culture in Latin America. By R. D. Rands 
Issued by the Botanica ( o., Walthan 
8 x 10 in 


Chronica 
28 pp 

\ revision of a series of three articles which appeared last 
year in the /ndia Rubber World, and was subsequently re- 
Plants and Plant Science in Latin America, this 
booklet presents some details of procedure in fostering the 


printed in 
rubber growing industry in Latin America and a discussion 
intergoy 
ernmental program outlined in 1941 by E. W. Brandes Che 
numerous problems involved in successful 


of problems under investigation in the cooperative 
rubber cultivation 
including economical size of plantations in re- 
| 


are covered, 
lation to costs and to other crops, choice of planting materia 
land clearing methods, soil conservation, planting, intercrop 
ping, disease control, development of resistance clones, and 
labor \ discussion of the work being done at some of the 
Jatin America is alse 


experimental stations established in 


included 


7. 

Dillon Universal Tester. (Bulletin No. 142). W. C. Dillon 
& Co., Inc., 5410 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill 8% x 
11 in S pp 
Che company’s instrument for precision testi tf rubber 

plastics, wood, metals and glass is covered i letail in this 


\mong the interchangeable parts of the tester that 


are discussed are the following: the special gripping jaws 
for testing the tensile strength of specimens with round, flat, 
and odd shapes; the compression cage for testing compression 
of loads up to 10,000 Ibs.; the traverse testing fixture for 
aligning and centering specimens; and the seven interchange 
able dvynamometers. Simple instructions for operating the tester 
are also included 
o 

Fifty Years of Pioneering. Jolinson Rubber | Middl 

eld, Ohio. 94 x 7% in. 88 py 

This booklet, issued by the compam n its 50t anni 
versary, describes the evolution of the concert trom a 


wooden barrel stave and heading factory in 1895 to its 


present form today. Written in six chapters by Hugh G 
Johnson, chairman of the board, it is an intimate narrative 
t the rise of the Johnson family in Middlefield and the 
conversion of the company from the manufacture of wooden 
products to steel and finally to rubbe: Included in the 
booklet are photographs and brief biographi t t ( 


cern’s founders and executives. 

o 

Alcohols. Carbide & Carbon Che: als Corp., 30 42nd 
St.. New York 17, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp 

series of booklets about orgar emica 


groups, this booklet contains complete information about 1 


One oT a 


synthetic alcohols produced by the company Che booklet 
lists properties, specifications, shipping data, and ntorma- 
tion about the uses of alcohol, as well as 
the variation of important properties with respect to tem- 
perature, their properties in aqueous solutions, evapora 
tion rates, and solvent power in combination wit ther 
\ compilation of constant boiling mixtures and 


a bibliography are included 


solvents 


Looking into the Sun. Sun Rubber Co., Barberton, Ohio 
8% x llin. 32 pp. 


This brochure outlines the plans of the company for 
reconversion to peacetime production and answers 


questions about rubber toys, office 


many 
supplies, atl lett goods 
products. Profusely il- 


lustrated, the booklet describes how Sunruco pr 


and miscellaneous molded rubber 
idducts were 
replaced on the production lines in 1941 by war materials 
A section of the brochure is devoted to the famous Walt 
Disney cartoon characters to be created in rubber: by the 
company 
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NEO ODENE COM POUNDERS | @ COMPOUNDS CURED AND UNCURED @ PLANTATION RUBBERS @ BALATA @ 
. 


investigate Baker's 
CALCINED MAGNESIA 


Beker supplies what neoprene 
compounders demand—Calcined 
Magnesia that is always uniform. 


Test it in wetting power—in ease of 
dispersion—stability of compounded 
stock—rate of cure—tensile strength 
and plasticity. 


MEYER: BROWN 
CORP. 


mel ale l-Yo Me Rsh a. 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


WILD RUBBERS @ GUAYULE @ NEOPRENE @ BUTYL RUBBER @ VISTANEX 


MAGNESIA 


MAGNESIUM CARBONATE 
MAGNESIUM OXIDE 


Learn why Baker's Light Calcined 
Magnesia is better. 


Send for free samples 


J.T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO. 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey 


@ HARD RUBBER DUST ® INNERTUBES ® GUAYULE @ BALATA ® NEOPRENE ® BUNA S ® BUTYL RUBBER ® ACETATE 
@ SLUVd LI1dS @ SI¥IL OLNV @ ANABAISAIOd @ SNISIB TANIA @ FLVUAING @ 31V1399V @ SDITANDY e's YNNG 




















I ves storage stability ina resist 
gent unexcelled for increased HEAV Y All types can be furnished. Speci 
1ger inexceiied IOT ici sea } 
4 tine 3 tun. lower to meet the exacting Code Pigment Specifications of the 
of tens Trade S Io emical uses 


LUDDeI! iTaa ngi ATIC Bs 
re ee PACKAGES Specially designed to protect contents 
LIGHT A high quality product of greater density than from moisture and air. Corrugated carton with special 
Extra Light,” | A ind inner ; ilti-wall 


t high in MgO and low in impurities. An water-proof liner 


1g, including asphalt liner. 


Special Service for All Requirements of the Rubber Trade 


GENERAL MAGNESITE & MAGNESIA COMPANY 


Specialist in Magnesia 
MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS—DISTRIBUTORS PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


Sales Representatives: 
o 
AKRON—The C. P. Hall Co. -HICAGO— MONTREAL—Canadian St. PAUL, MINN.—George 
| The C. P. Hall Co. Industries, Ltd. C. Brandt, Inc. 


Architects Building 





BOSTON— nenies Se Oe eo” 

| (Cambridge) — William gy pert NEWARK. = fhe S. SEATTLE, WASH.—Carl F. 

D. Egleston Co. Wood & Co., Inc. Miller & Co. 

DETROIT—C. L. Hueston 

BUFFALO—Commercial LOS ANGELES—The C. P. PORTLAND, ORE.—Miller & TRENTON, N. J.—General 
Chemicals, Inc. Hall Co. of California Zehrung Chemical Co. Supply & Chemical Co. 

















~~ 
V1 
| 
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VULCANIZED 


VEGETABLE OILS 
—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


_ 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 














REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Custombuilt Latex and Resin Compounds. General Latex 
& Chemical Corp., 666 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 8% x 
11 in. 16 pp. 

This booklet, divided into several compact sections, describes 
the company’s pioneering work in the introduction of natural 
rubber latex and discusses the sources and development of 


that material for the rubber and other industries Some 
information on the part played by the company in the opera 
tion of the government-owned synthetic rubber plant at Bay- 
town, Texas, is given. The composition of some of the 
synthetic latices and some of the synthetic resins is shown 
and the properties and characteristics of these materials briefly 
discussed \ tabulated list of some of the industrial appli- 
cations of latex is included Some of the research facili 
ties maintained by the company are portrayed 
es 


H-P-M All-Hydraulic Presses for Modern Pressure Proc- 
cessing (Bulletin No. 4500). Hydraulic Press Mfg. | 
Mount Gilead, Ohio. 734 x 10% in. & pp 


Well written and extensively illustrated, this booklet de 


scribes the various types of hydraulic presses manufactured 
by the company, from the one-ton all-hydraulic machine de 
signed for pressing bushings into automobile engine pistons 
to the 5,000-ton HPM. Fastraverse rubber pad forming press 
used by metal aircraft manufacturers. It contains informa 
tion on hydraulic presses used for forming and drawing, 
forging, and die-casting; hydraulic presses used in the plas 
tics and process industries; and shop presses used for shaft 
straightening, bending, riveting, and scrap metal baling In 
addition it presents a history of hydraulic presses from 1890 
to 1945 
o 


Vinylite Plastics: Elastomeric Compounds. Bakelite Cor 
poration, 300 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 8% x 
llin. 24 pp 


The numerous applications of some of the Vinylite elasto 
meric compounds are described and illustrated in this well 
prepared booklet. The various compounds are first de 
scribed and then the specific application of molding com 
pounds, extrusion compounds, flexible sheeting and film 
compounds, and cloth-coating resin compounds are dis- 


cussed. The average properties of typical Vinylite com- 
pounds for molding, extrusion, sheeting and film purposes, 
are shown in two tables, with data covering hardness, tensile 


strength, elongation, stiffness, brittleness, tear resistance, 


water absorption, flammability, and dielectric strength 


REMOVE THE NERVE WITH PHILBLACK A 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 650 
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Utility ae Type Flipper | "L-O-N-G CURE ¢" 


for 


Track and! Tange Eetioen Thee] | YOUR MEADACHE? 








High Frequency Dielectric Heating 
can speed up and improve your 
thick section curing problems 
either by preheating or by use of 
its full advantage in the actual 


pressing cycle! 


Specializing in engineering for the 














application of High Frequency Heat- 
ing to the Rubber Industry .... . 


UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cudahy, Wisconsin RICHARD C. BARRETT 
Cable Address: UTILITY-MILWAUKEE CONSULTING ELECTRONIC ENGINEER 
sets oe P . 7 7 Ta al oS A . TR! 
Long Distance Phone Call 105 LUTHER ST. BRIDGEPORT 6, CONN. 
MILWAUKEE—SHERIDAN 7020 Lee 
PHONE 5-9506 



















































WALDRON-DICKHAUT 
Guilormatiec 


WEB GUID 














“Slack edge” troubles aggravated by increasing the width This automatic control prevents waste of material and time. 
of goods in calendering are being completely overcome In scores of plants, the WALDRON-DICKHAUT AUTOMATIC 
through installations of this highly efficient WALDRON-DICK- TENSIONING WEB GUIDE is paying for itself many times 
HAUT Web Guide. Automatic Tensioning feature eliminates over in the savings in breaks and shutdowns. A descriptive 
the variations that result from manually controlling tensions. Bulletin No. 107 is available on request. 


Vitain Gfkice + Works - NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW. JERSEY 


BUILDERS OF QUALITY MACHINES SINCE 1827 
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Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
- Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 











Natural Rubber a ' . Cotton 
. F NEW YORK MAR. 13. 19146 
OME interesting information on the nat The price of middling uplands on_ the 
ral rubber tuatior vas recently re Cotton Exchange covered a 110 point range 
vealed 1 V. |. McNamee, vice-president since our last report (February 14), higl 
and rector the Rubber Development being 27.64 on March 1 and low 26.54 on 
' ' , ' le bef t] Febru: 19. The rage price of mid 
Lo i ! ade iM re C x ebruary i? average price 
H ‘ \ S ittes \ Scrap Rubber dling uplands for the month of February 
ng at testimony, the United States Che demand for scrap rubber continues t was 26.57, based on 21 trading days. Based 
i blaine Adon 0,000 t natural improve slightly, although the price situation on the inflationary ec tation a te 
ubbetr ol ! Indo ! nd has ; : | _ g ‘Tr ents r tly-announce wage 
rubb iva and | ( a, a a has not improved very much since our the governments recen " cet 
( it area price policy, the price started moving up 
1 last report Phe problem ot proper segra . ' - ; 
il >>) OK) \ ill e rubber ' , ¢] ward in mid-February, with occasiona 
’ gyatior SCT? ‘on S ) tague ce : ‘ — 
btained ‘ é ‘ ' e United tion Ol crap continu a. ae hedge selling and profit taking temporarily 
State prepara ipment #Verast dealer and it is evident that this pajting the climb. Official intimations of 
ire bei cle problem will assume greater proportions in higher textile price ceilings, however, s¢ rved 
D — ; latin American the near future, as larger quantities of to spark the trend and the price moved up 
ati ical Bi 
ao , ; a et . synthetic rubber tires join the salvage heaps. on March 1 to the record 27.64 cent figure 
mitre i eT ‘ ‘ | 1 r states r . P , 
xs heen procuring all or almost all of the \s pointed out in a paper on the reclaiming Uncertainty of the government’s actual po 
rubbe duced it ose countries. Mi: synthetic scrap which won second prize sition has caused a nervous market in the 
\icNamee tated that t woul he advan e contest on that subject sp msored past week or so, and this uncertainty, com 
tageot rom a financial point of view tor by the Chicago Rubber Group, the solution a with rumors Of a price oy ol 
this « —e , bu 1 s rubber in the the problem of reclaiming GR-S is far a out 24 cents on cotton, as resultec im a 
| | } ‘ . 14 tel , , 1 , " declining trend, the price talling Oot to Z/ 31 
iT ! i ‘ enniter enough advanced to be classed as not critical, > rit 
‘cadvantage ; cancel 1 i. é I today (March 13). The rise in ceiling prices 
aNeN ‘ ‘ ‘ ut mucl reat probiem rematl g 1s 
wars a “oh oh. , ; a The be on cotton fabrics recently approved by OPA 
I o 4 1 ixtures I | . ‘ 
val La Ame ’ ernments cor vi 2 a ~~ sarerah e fatter and the expected fight in Congress agains 
corns Most these contracts exmre in problem could be considerably modified the imposition of ceilings on raw cotton 
I anne ‘ eat . ‘ we by proper segregation methods, and both re are expected to reverse the downward trend 
whether as : att the oupemed claimers and scrap rubber dealers are giving and maintain the price of middling uplands 
\ \ he subject much attention. Prices shown at current or even higher levels. Quotations 
{ Tl | | TT 1 ‘ .< <*] ; 
iz ee br are ceilings on typical grades of scray for middling uplands on the Exchang 
ute re . t Angeles o Mar follow: 
O, the La ornmia (sta ke R er Proje ' 
he oe ss 2 ; that the ver (Prices to Consumers, Delivered Akron) ' i wail 
en as ] ved Ie 5 SO) f the 3] Pee SOS GED: ccciescewonses ton $20.00 ‘ c Hig Low Clo 
Beadless truck tires ton 26.00 Marcl ty 
OOO act ( le planted in 1942. On agg bateaagleithaatiade hams — 
00 pal mage — 194. nly Mixed truck tires.............+....ton 20.00 May ( 6.8 6.66 ¢ 
+ Sag ie bry bey as unde . Beadless passenger tires............ ton 26.00 July 3. ° 0. 
ultiva Ol ine report tated, adding that No. 1 passenger peelings............tom 52.25 
lach ! psiies make t unprofitable for No. 1 truck peelings...... >* whens ode eee 
Krowe! to mill their own guayule plants N 2 passenger tubes : t 7% . 
P rics hown below are ceili t by tl Red passenger tubes............. oo 0lD 07% Reclaimed Rubber 
OR Rub ag ih he a ry ‘ Black passenger tubes..............- Ib. .06% = 
ce tubber Reserve, Reconstruction Mixed passenger tubes............... ! 06% [The demand for reclaimed rubber con 
’ ¢; . 7 > aie . bh - 
inance (Corporation: No. 2 truck tubes..... seseeseeee . 07% tinues at the peak levels established in recent 
Re QED. BINED. cccvcccccvcsces b .07% ry : 
Black truck tubes........... I 614 months. The settlement of the major auto 
Plantations— Buffings ton 35.0 motive and electrical labor difficulties, in 
, ( N-C r wee ee ; tor = volving General Motors and General Ele: 
S ) =} ts . 97 Air Q@Zs and water DAagGS....-sseeees ton ) 
ae : moked Sheets, > 22% 40 Cea Ss pe eh a6 es tric, respectively, is expected to result i 
ick Pale Latex Crepe, 1X 22% 4 and SMOCS. ....-eeees : 
hin Pale Latex Crepe, 1X 22% 40 still higher demand for reclaim and_ the 
Thick Brown Crepe, 1X 21% 18% industry will be hard put meet it. Some 
Thin Brown Crepe, 1X 213 382 osent | ] ‘ . 
hin pe, | 21% 38% “: ; . ightening in the supply of natural rubbe: 
Thick Remilled Blankets. 2 Q Tire Fabrics pp! 
Rolled Brown or Flat Bark 18 aes scrap has been evident in recent weeks an 
Smoked Blankets, $1... 1% 3856 The situation in the tire fab held re the day is rapidly approaching when the ré 
Claro Brand_1XRSS : 22% 40 mains unchanged, with practically no de- claiming and use of synthetic scrap will 
Sole Crepe Trimming : 22 791 1 
Sole Cre e ay 22% 40 a mand ror su fabr cs. Tonsequentiy, prices reach respectable proportions Mu h pre 
are nominal and in many quarters are not gress has been made on satisfactory methods 
Wild even being quoted. The prices shown be of reclaiming synthetic and reclaimers feel 
Uncut Fines, Crude _— 19 low are those which were nr rce on or they will have no unusual difficulties ot 
Cut Fines, Crude 15! 29% ut January 15, 1942 this score. Prices below are ceilings ! 
ut Fine shed & a? > 
Cut Fines, Washed & D > typical grades of reclai 
Upriver Coarse, Crude...... 12% 26% : 
Upriver Coarse, Washed & (Prices Net at the Mill) 
Dried , : “4 a ma ’ Shoe 
Caucho Ball. Crude 11% 24% Peeler, Car ied, 23/5/3.. ..--lbo 434% @ 44 ~a 2 — 73 
Caucho Ball, Washed & Dried 19% 27 Peeler. carded, 23/4/3........]lb. .44%@ .45 awasned . - 2@ Us 
: Peeler, carded. 15/3/3........lb. .41%@ 42 Tub 
C l *eeler. carded, 15/4/2........ lb .41%@ 42 ataind 
suayule— Peeler, carded, 13/3/3 Ib 40%@ .41 ee SD ic cweceee .---lb 111% @ 2 
Carload Lots a cau 31 2. ae peccecemh chee «heen 
Less than Carload t 1 % “HAFERS Tr: 
es : ur i I s e° 18 31% CHAFERS Tires 
Balata— Carded. American, 1%:%......Ib. .43%@ .44 Black (acid process) ......lb. .08 @ .08! 
atata : P : | 
@ ; : arded. American, 1”.........lb. .3I9%@ .48 Black, selected tires .-.lb. 07 @ .07% 
urinam Sheet 42% 42% Truck, Heavy Gravity....lb. .09 @ .09% 
Manaos Block 384 38% : . 
Colombian Block 38% 383, Viscellaneous 
Peruvian Prime 383 3243 . 
: ‘ : eee 5% BM Sheetin XS Mechanical blends ...... lb. 05 @ .06 
Chicken Wire . coves 23% 23% & ee ll 
I 48x40 36 in. 5.50 ecoeelD. — @ 8.272 
satex— 40x40 36 in.  eppite: Ib — @7.398 ££ 2, 2 , -,— - 
Normal, Tank Car Lots ..... 26 43% 40x36 36 in. 6.30 diectataiealy: b — @ 7.000 
Creamed, Tank Car Lots .» 26% 44% 48x48 40 in. 2.50 ...+..lb. — @17.200 Duck 
< 4 4 yh <a? s 
Centrifuged, Tank Car Lots 7% 45% 48x48 40 in. SES ccosceeem = @15 87 
Heat-Concentrated, Carload cones tm. 3.60 ° > —_ @ 12.638 Enameling (single filling)....lb. — @ .44% 
DEY Séctecustaddhees cod 29% 47 +x‘ 0 in STD canes lb, — @11.73: Belting and Hose..... coccceem <= @ BD 
: ‘ Note: Prices shown above are ceiling prices set Single filling, A grade........ lb. — @ .19% 
C for Civilian Use; N-C for Non-Civilian Use rder of the O.P.A. Double filling, A grade........lbh. — @ .20M 
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ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 


Crude Rubber Liquid Latex 
Crown Rubber Clay Carbon Black 
Rubber Chemicals Rubber Colors 


Stocks of above carried at all times 


BOSTON - 79 Milk St.- MASS. 


Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 











METALLURGICAL 
SERVICE CO. 


RUBBER 
DENUDING 


WITHOUT 
AFFECTING 
THE PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES 
OF 
METAL INSERTS 














SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 
For RUBBER 


From the Pine Tree 





ROSIN OIL 
PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 
Send for “Pine Tree Products” Booklet 









NATIONAL ROSIN OIL & SIZE CO 


R.K.O BUILDING RADIO CITY NEW YORK. N Y 











TRADE MARK 


AIR CONTROL VALVES 


—{ ¥ 


— 
=~ 
—~$ 
—— |) 
— 
~s 


f ~~ 





KNOB OPERATED VALVE SHOWN 


Valvair valves are new in design and principle, standard valves 
have been operated more than two million times without leak 
with air pressure exceeding 100 Ibs. They are designed for 
indefinite life and exceptionally hard service. 

They are compact—they do not have metal seals—the body 
is made of cast bronze and steel parts are made of stainless 
steel—they will not corrode. 

They are made in five sizes—%, 34, 2, 34 and | inch—and 
in two-way, three-way and four-way types. They can be 
furnished in eight or more different designs—knob, lever, 
foot, cam, clevis, single diaphragm, double diaphragm or 
solenoid operated. 

They will control air efficiently up to 200 Ibs. pressure with 
a very light movement. The area through the valves is equiva- 
lent to pipe size with minimum pressure drop. Write for 


literature. 


THE SINCLAIR-COLLINS VALVE COMPANY 


454 Morgan Avenue 
Akron 11, Ohio 
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CHEMICAL MARKETS seex tc. 

















ACCEL 
Gites ERATORS Zins Cuido— Tusa Process: * Alkalies 
’ ; ore: —7 bi 3 ™ 
“ 1 «r iocarbenilid) Ib. 28 @ 233 is —— 7 => eb | 4s; ; Caustic Soda, 76%..... cwt. 2.70 @ 5.7 
MD sivevcedereceneseesce an A MSS seeeeges Ib. 08 -0 Soda Ash, 58%....... “15 | 
BAD ver ceees lb, .52 @ .58 ae ee oe) a aad cee 
BZ veeceee. ib 39 @ 169 Cadmolith ; - BOOP scccvcesuat 1 
| Repmotateseat DR 2 S| Ghrme nc Sg 8 Te Siamese Cae ee 
ib "33 soles Sea a ; ns BTO-LUDE 2 ccccccccccece lb. . 
Aldehyde cummenin. espessis, 65 @ 70 ’ +eeeelb 71@ — Petrolatum, amber ...... Ib. 03%o a 
Altax ib 39 @ (41 staces Pigmentaroil, tank cars. .gal 20% @ — 
Bente eens oe “ib 39 @ 64 a ji GUMS « «+. eeeeeee gal. .264%4@ .37K% 
Butasan ex . 34 @ ~=(COBD Arrow Comr — une capesssss - 2. & 
Buty! Zimate . oe ees b —- @r Atlantic carne tt>b- Roti are aeerneew ess ~ 3% e 14 
| — pee os b = @ 110 | Atlantic ; ¥ 5% @ ——_ pOeCweeeaenseee Ib. 134@ «14 
Crylene . . Tip. [40 $ ms i fie Seheron : + Seedine, A Radha - wus _ 
Di-Ortho lolyguanidine 44 = Continental .. ae id op Ww “> phtetae ~ “se — 
Dipheny|lguanidine It 44 @ «46 Dispers > Witeo ~~ Rng PAA - 7 
uc. - «Ib 35 @ 41 Disnedes 4 @ fitco Softener No. 20. .gal. 200 @=-— 
che seseesee Ib 36 @ «43 ee rede oe , @ R Woburn No. eS ae 06 @ — 
Ethel Tusds Steue : » - @ 1.10 e. ser , @ — and Pitches 
eee 27757" - — e 1.25 is tones : ; 151% @ — aw Seeesens lb, 08 @ — 
Ethyl 2 eons ; " Se > 1:10 a aeadants 23 te '03'4@ .06 a eile a «eee ah oad ton 19.00 @22.00 
hea ek ae REE DOBES oesesesees reese 034@@ .06 hardwood ............ ton 16.00 @22.50 
ew vee eb. i @ = | pene Ket eceeeeeceeeseeencees .03%4@ .06 pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt...bbl. — @ 4.50 
eens peeneenene errr os 39 @ .48 3 aon aire ; : .05% @ Pigmentar, tank cars... .gal. .20%e@ — 
Hexamethylenetetramine vf ‘ib 33 = | Kosmos Dinie a 4 lb rot . 06 Revort Pine Tar, drums. = Ke ae 
Sage Otente,  S Sere | 3s@ée@=- | rena (Amarillo) ...... eens ase = Solvents tse — 
Le . a 1¢ Micronex Beads (Amarill 05% @ _ Acetone, pure® ......... lb. .07 _ 
ll 2s oes Ib — @ 1.2 PE, cesetecancccshes ores 03%4@ .06 Bensene, 90%, tank car.gal. .14 @ an 
oe Ib — @ 1.20 P-33 ee ee ee 04 @ .06% Beta-Trichlorethane ... .gal. - ae 
Methyl Tuads an - & 2s Philblack A ...........: ag i Be Bondogen .......++++++ Ib. .98 @ 1.25 
Methy ress cles = ni ne sal ec ecens 4 Carbon, bisulfide ........ Ib. 05 @ .08% 
Monex ...... ib - @ 125 Supreme .. 05% @ Carbon tetrachloride ...gal. 73 @ 1.27 
Pentex .. aoe & a - repeepenerereres 0225@ .05 ny cpevensss > = 2 = 
Phene . i> aie + | Wyex - 9 lapels ua a Dipentene, cml., drums. .gal. 48 @ «.50 
Pip Pip b - @ 163 | ene dichloride ...b. 07%@ .08% 
; oe COMP WER cccceccvscoese Ib. -07 12 
R.2 Crystale ih . St Prone ee MATERIALS Reogen (drums) ........ Ib. «1 fy: 4 15 
Rotax spi. asada ine naire aa nm 3's | A Eee oescessvees — 18.00 @ 24.50  - "SPS aie gal. 09% @ sae 
Balex pamatay iP 1is Bias Hy ae + A besneeene ae —- — @16.50 Trichlorethylene ........ tb. 08 @ .09% 
Sentoci seneeeeonetor ees: Ib ee Be: P  . -qeeglen peeahnen es — - o. e Lopes Turpentine, steam dist., 
Selene 22S ago | Atomite 2c tom a cee rn See 
Super-SuMur No.  erreme = ct @ ot | we carbonate (98-100%).ton 47.00 @49.00 Antisol iWdete ows Ib 22% 2 
Bereearonninld, drums .«alb .28 bs 33 Reateaie anita reheat Ae. a ia tree Beeswax, white* ...... Ib. Lig - 
Thiotax panes Ib 39 @ «.46 | Blanc fixe, dry shvccculiewlem por 60.00 Ho + neon age agp eae - og 15 
Thiotax - > i? 4 - dl edie Apia ee: — 7 ~ @ 67.00 Ceresin, white, dom...... Ib. .13%@ 15 
Thiurad 202202. > * S 33 ee. gaacare sr sntnchernst _ a @ 43.00 Montan, dom. ...... ~~ * 30 @ 35 
meee nes tb 54 @ .64 | Clay, Aerfloted, : Suprex Decal t 11 00 o2 30 ee “ ; 
reled _ ---lb 1.03) @ 1.18 Aerfloted Paragon ...... — 10.00 O52'30 ms” iguehrrey 
rip —_ guanidine ; <—- » ew Pte -ton 10.00 @ 22.50 BIPEEE eeccdececess Ib. 044% @ “ 
Uito : ib ‘oo & 1.04 ge ee — — oie Refined, 120/122 ...... Ib. 05% @ - 
ees ps . 7 em <0 "67 ~ eeoeeesseeesesese -_ ed 7 
Blend 8 én dhbbbhers: > . $ = ao IF Kbps bseinkoeeeame - 11.00 @23.50 ANTI-OXIDANTS 
vaellend CINE a @ 8s cow —~Albegeenneneee: Hd BB | caageeqapinntes: > 8 228 
a pt ib. 42 @ 43 | DEE. “cctennsdemnna ton — @10.00 SEE? ar pe ciarereres ens > = 2 = 
[nor on ee Se | ED scscssntdoeds ton 10.00 22.5 a tateeceouehentesrg . 22 2 
vieninormanic peptic og Ms cneeietetoteeee ber teapot Ds 88 
Magnesia a, cal sow f heavy } ( 3 ; ty K tien Ne 5) gt 4ptocje baberediertae ton 10.00 @ — Resin ic 55. aitensiuaes ib 40 e 4 
@ .12 alite No. 5 : . ‘ 
al ‘ settee eeeeeee ton 26.00 @52.00 eae eee Ib. 1.23 4 1 3 
Blues * COLORS | Keystone SO: bella te ton — a5.08 EE Coin wane ened mete tea lb. .69 @ .74 
= | Magnesium carbonate ....... Ib. 06K%e@ oi BLE RM Onn che Beet s+ 22 =o 
asia ar” _ Magnesium carbonate Ib. 0648 sts hamaes cede tesa dhe ib. .40 @ .49 
8 Itramarine : Vr 17 $ 27 IE 7 Sse ee <a ton — . 2.40 oo. ° | om “a oe 
oa. BE EN 8 oe ' Neozone A, C, D, E......... lb 40 @ .63 
Mapico ae eee ae | et ns oe 50 a Oxynone Te  iduce nah eeahede lb. .77 @ .90 
te | coo «=—AESS@ = =| Siene ED tcciclams slileated ‘ ‘ WE sc eseceecese 4@ 
eee y S oe 2 ee ow. ae Be Sentetex BD ...... ....00 eg Be ie 
, — on WS anette bs ; @ 85.00 ee SS ae J see 
ena it Sauamassse Sess seer , SS ae a Pe —- 14.30 oo steve Seeger ib. 1.15 @ 1.40 
i | Whiting, commercial 200. ue tee lee se Bee 
rageimwom, ASI eons og | Witearh R peomeenenge Bacon a eeeteuees Ib. 69 @ .74 
dia eR = | Seca SES | eerewon aon ee 
Ma ae sess nllnthdee: ss | mesh)..... ton 30.00 @32.00 EXTENDERS 
Red ox le, eae Tb. 19 @ 1 aren MINERAL RUBBER en DD i ince deneeeeed Ib. 10 @ .12 
Whites ® seeues ; oKxe — = > Mineral Rubber...ton 25.00 @27.00 
Cryptone No. as. veccecclb. ,0860@ .0805 tod a, eee = 25.00 e =" yon ai ia & RUBBER SURFACE 
Sy ptene means ss — , “A Sudewhdn-evovcesoces = / SRGNEERR casecccccccescanes 5 5 
erptone Se ane b. wool ott eses Hard Hydrocarbon er oo 25.00 , ale Cocoa Soapstock ............ i. oe $ 4 
Jthopone < pritenigs ee . @ .05% | ee LL Se ee es gal. $0 @ 1.15 
eee a SCELLANEOUS (| Gibncrised ‘Lianid Leteicant’s , .08 
Astrolith eephpee aee aes ite aie LLANEOUS Glycerized Liquid Lubricant. gal. — $ 1.35 
ae! rol Be cpadateded ~, ri} ir rts: on NS FS Ib. 4.00 @ 4.50 FOS RE IO re Ib. .25 @ .30 
Ray gba peg Ose [0s Rede S10 -+20-+eeseeeee. Ib. 5.00 @ 5.50 DEED dne0see sc cccvonces ton — @30.00 
Rayox sgrccccncscee “3 ‘ate 115 pan i aoe Bb. 275 @ — DE ceca dadecadede seees ton 65.00 @75.00 
Titanox erases a e arts 1498 one a RS Me. 3.30 e Ss Soap Tree Bark, cut, sifted. .Ib. .06 @ .08 
Gd Spebeeenaeeheee 44@ .14% |  Curodex 198 ............ > an _— 
Teencs & I 034 @ 06 —_........ - 2 a FACTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
Zine Oxide American = : 05% OSH Aresklene No. 375 .......... = 335 @ 55 
ne Oxide—Am aes Derven (dispersing agen —— ae 50 BE nen ee asc cecncccenns Ib .25 @ — 
rica Azo: as " . — ee | ' oo 7s 4 -39 igraces BE 6ceceansueae lb, .18Hh@ — 
4 2z (lead free) ......1% 07K @ 07% Sentomerse S 200+ -20+ees Ib, 11 @ 25 Black ...... 0000000000000 Ib. .08%@ .13 
Anaconda, lead free ---°.-Ib. @ 07% Sn ore, Srrenetseaceens ~ mKe : . Dw akecevebesondececeess Ib .09 @ .15 
ed Les . ‘ gue a lp + <. > = STOW wwe cece eee r cere eens Ib. a Ja Oe 
PE ow PS 074 @ 07% TEE  -ssenhesssnceun essen uae @ 8.75 rg ae «eau - ao 
“ier black label —15. ae ns 7 ° “Orie Unicel (blowing agent)...... Ib. 50 oe — yr gg INGREDIENTS 
est oe O7u@ .07% 80 Dispersed Sulfur No. Ib 08 @ 
“ee eeeeeeeee 7 A 7 ; t t irs.) . , 08 
on 5 at oe = 4, @ 07% Acids _ FPTENERS — Chloride, yellow 7h ).lb .03 @ .08% 
even ee seeer cones ame ne ar festie, 3%, bbis.*...100 bb. 3.38 @ 3.63 ‘Refined ——- cwt. 2.55 @ 
green label .......22. ‘07 Nitric, 3 gaa : - (BAGS) ..ceceee . aa _ 
5 Pi bbis. - - 07 4 07% Acids, Fatty grees cwt. 5.00 @ Commercial (bags) ..... cwt. 220 @ — 
| hl ge 10% 10% Ang o ‘ TOME cecccccceveccccccocese Ik 1.75 @ — 
a cee ER Fl uaialapmmeetn ib. 38 @ a8 
* Price Suggestions or Agreements. | Secarite wee sesusrea _ = " Vultac No. : »daaweens th 3 ° % 
see eeenecssceece ib. 10 @ — Vultae No. 3 sexesvccms ae ap ae 
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RARE METAL 


PRODUCTS CO. 
BELLEVILLE, N. 4. 








AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 
NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 Windsor St. Hartford, Conn. 


Representatives: Akron San Francisco New York 





SINCE 1880 RUBBER GOODS 


DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 
DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 
BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 
BABY BIBS & APRONS 
SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 4 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. U.S.A 









RAINCAPES & COATS 















RAND RUBBER CO. 





LABORATORY PRESSES 


Self-contained Laboratory Hydraulic Presses, 
10” x 10” between rods, 200 Ton Capacity. 


Fast delivery on Presses to your specification. 
Also Molds for the Rubber Industry 


M. & N. MACHINE & TOOL WORKS 
146 Orono Street, Clifton, N. J. 





BALATA 
SYNTHETIC 
CRUDE RUBBER 


Servicing Rubber Reserve Permits 


Charles F. Connor & Co., Inc. 
110 STATE STREET 


BOSTON 9, MASS. 
Phone—Lafayette 1202 








New and Better 
GAMMETER’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 





a” . 5” . 6” . 8” - 10% ~ 12” diameters, any length. 


Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construe- 
tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to suit 
your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ. OHIO 


























HOWE MACHINERY CO., INC. 


Gregory Avenue 


Passaic N. J 
DESIGNERS G BUILDERS 
OF BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 


ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
Ca r Write 








12 Issues a Year 
$3.00 Annual Subscription 
roreen—sa00 1 HE RUBBER AGE 

















OVENS 


OVEN-MATERIALS-HANDLING SYSTEMS 
OVEN PROCESSING SYSTEMS FOR ALL MATERIALS 


f? 
THE INDUSTRIAL ( Sr 


13825 Triskett Rood 


», COMPANY 


Cleveland 11, Ohio 


RUBBER AGE, MARCH, 1946 





COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 
* 
Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 























Write for this 
COMPLETE 
CATALOG ON 





CLUTCHES AND BRAKES 
CLUTCH - BRAKE COMBINATIONS 


Offer definite savings in operating costs and maintenance 
expenses, provide efficient power transmission with near or 
remote control. Smooth acceleration with fast and positive 
stop. What's your problem? We invite your inquiry. No 
obligation. Write for Bulletin 225. 


STEARNS MAGNETIC MFG. CO. 


640 So. 28th St. Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
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la CLASSIFIED WANT ADS . 


RATES 
All Classifications (except Positions Wanted): 
8c per word in light face type—Minimum, $3.00 
12¢ per word in bold face type—Minimum, $3.00 
Positions Wanted 
$1.00 for 40 words or less; extra words, 5c each 
When Box Number is used, add 5 words to word count 














If heading is to be set on separate line, count it as 10 words if light 
face type is used, or 8 words if bold type is used. 

Display or Classified advertisements in borders: $10.00 per column 
inch; maximum, 85 words per inch. 

All Classified Advertising must be paid in advance except for advertisers 
on contract. Send check with copy. 

Replies to keyed advertisements will be forwarded to advertiser without 
charge. 














Address all replies to Box Numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. o 
% 
> . : l 4 iTr CHEMIST for formulating and research work on Pyroxalin, Vinylite and 
POST! IONS WAN TED ther types of flexible coatings Must be familiar with application of these 
tings to rubber, cloth, or paper and also be able to perform sales service 





EXECUTIVES Burdene letail Irving to cut osts lanning 
new department iH ne trouble finding right mar Here's the issistant 
u need Economi egree Administrative unalytical, statistical exper 

k f juiring creative thinking, organ g 
ability tiat j t \ tr lanning for w office 1v 
> ! t in t g t tizing, methods, 
¢ Know t inal grapl Can nterpret, 
rit Ni bi , hard work W mes illenge 
f f t u Ml f leta t req \ Box 
k } \ 


POSITION WANTED AS FACTORY MANAGER OR PLANT Sl 








PERINTENDENT kexpe mpounding ng, endertt 
tf ling i | ! b ! rt f ? rut eT tire tube il Ire Th 
ubber go Me ul ! ‘ ind extruded goods a spe Ity Kn 
ind modern methods of processing Can take complete charge of fact 
Adare Box Rupser A 
HELP WANTED 

CHEMIST w ! ne experience ot le 7; heels Perma 
nen sition wit r ' know or ny Out ng opportur 

for ~ re ng pre 

re ‘ Bos 
Russer A 


CHEMIST with experience in latex and solvent cements, 
also other types of adhesives. Plant located in Eastern 
United States is equipped with modern laboratory. Extra fine 
association with university trained management and _ staff 
offers you a most congenial atmosphere. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Write, giving age, education, and 
experience. Application will be held in strictest confidence. 
Address Box 2074, RUBBER AGE. 


TIRE AND TUBE DEVELOPMENT AND CON- 
STRUCTION ENGINEERS—Excellent opportunity in pro- 
gressive Eastern company. Unlimited opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Salary commensurate with ability. Address Box 


2091, RUBBER AGE. 


SUPERINTENDENT {f nationally known sole at heel manufacturing 
ompany Unusual ' rtunity for right mar State age, education, where 
employed during past ten years and where employed at present, also starting 
salary desired Addre Box Rusper A 


TIRE CURING FOREMAN—Must have experience and 
capability in supervising tire production. Permanent position 
with attractive salary for man with resourcefulness and ability. 
Eastern concern. pecify all qualifications first letter. Ad- 
dress Box 2092, RUBBER AGE. 


PLASTICS CHEMIST experienced in milling ilendering and spread 
iting operations for levelopment work on simulated leathers, syntheti 
shoe soling and similar material Laocatior Wilmington, Delaware Reply 
Kiving pertinent data on €« ucatior experience, reterences, nd salary exX- 


pected Address Box ) Rueseser Act 


OPENING FOR YOUNG MAN with some compounding and mill experi 
ence Excellent opportunity for steady uncement in small rubber depart- 
ment, building and repairing printer rubber rollers State ige, weight, 
experience, and salary expected Located in New York City Address Box 
1 


? Rupeer Act 


TIRE FINISHING SUPERVISOR—Opening for man 
with experience in supervising duties connected with cured 
tire final finishing. Position offers excellent opportunity for 
advancement. All replies confidential. Address Box 2093, 
RUBBER AGE. 


CHEMICAL RESEARCH DIRECTOR New York City firm affords an 


unusual opportunity to roughly experienced administrator to take full 


charge of its industrial research laboratory and staff of research and control 
chemists We seek a man with outstanding executive ability and extensive 
experience with rubber, rubber synthetics, resins, plasticizers, solvents, ad 
hesives A sound knowledg« f patent problems is desirabl State salary 
requirements for first year’s demonstration of ability; subsequent increases 


depend on our finding the right man Address Box S3, 50 East ForpHam 


Roap, New York 58, N. Y 





764 


luties Address Box 2107, Rupsper Ace. 


TUBE ROOM SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN— 
Must be capable of supervising all tube room operations. Open- 
ing offers unlimited opportunity for man of experience and 
capability. Progressive Eastern concern. All replies strictly 
confidential. Address Box 2094, RUBBER AGE. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





We do Rubber Compounding, Light Color Stock Mixings and GR-S Break 
lowr FRANK T Baker, Russper Propvucts a Com! NDING, 63 Ar 
Street, Fal River Massachusetts 

PATENTED SANITARY DRIPLESS POURING SPOUT 1 ting of 
ares ent ase ring adapted to fit into cap seat it Crean r Milk Bottle and 
4 pouring lip extending from the ring In pouring, the fluid can not contact 

bottle and it is impossible to p down the sid Designed to be 
overe bottle car Royalty only P. H. Kraercnu, 65 Leif Ericks 
Drive Astoria, Oregor 
RUBBER GOODS MFG. PLANT FOR SALE, eg g, profitable nee 
th good equipment Total price $30,01 \ res Be ] Ri sER A 


TERMINATIONS? CANCELLATIONS? WANTED: 
Chemicals, Colors, Pigments, Resins, Solvents, Oils, Waxes, 
Lacquers. Other Materials, Supplies, Equipment, etc. Ad- 
dress Box 1825, RUBBER AGE. 


WANTED—FACILITIES AND TIME for Compounding vinyl (Bar 
bury or mill); preparing vinyl cements a1 organisols embossing re 


rinting winyl free film and coated fabrics Address Box 





Available Time 
for Contract Work 


MILLING and 
STRAIGHT MIXING 
. 


SYNTHETIC CEMENT COMPANY 
P.O. Box 691 Morristown, N. J. 








MORE PROFITS 


FOR YOUR COMPANY—LESS WORRY and EXPENSE 
FOR YOU 


TO sell your business for cash to a reputable and experienced 
operating concern with substantial capital may be the best thing 
for both the company and you. 

WE are principals (not brokers) with a record of successful 
operating experience. Present company personnel retained wher- 
ever possible. 


© ALL discussions and negotiations strictly confidential. 


Box 1212; 1474 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES (Continued) 





FABRIC SCRAP. Tire manufacturer, New York Metropolitan area, wants 
someone to refine or shred 10,000 pounds fabric scrap per month. Purchase 
of a machine for this purpose considered. Address Box 2105, Rusper AGE. 





OWNER RETIRING FROM BUSINESS on account of poor health 


ffers for sale completely equipped and modern boot and reliner plant 


for $50,000.00 Under same management for 18 years, plant covers 

acres with 6-car siding, generating plant, fire-proof building and 
warehouse 2 miles from heart of metropolitan city Yearly receives 
and ships 140 cars scrap and tires. Annual gross sales, $140,000.00 


Unlimited market for products and raw material source from Louisi 
ina, Texas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas, and Arkansas Will show 





net payout in 2 years. Address Box 2098, Rupper Act 











FACILITIES WANTED 
for Making Rubber Sealing Gasket 


A rubber plant capable of producing a 
simple three inch O.D. rubber sealing gasket 
in large quantities, is offered a desirable 
arrangement by a prominent concern need- 
ing facilities within three months. Formu- 
las and complete technical guidance will be 
supplied. Address Box 2099, RUBBER 
AGE. 











EQUIPMENT WANTED & FOR SALE 





WANTED New or used Cameron or equivalent slitters, laboratory calen 


luction mills, m hing and mbossing presses embossing ilenders, 
1 Im printing equipment, knife and roller iters, 3A or larger Banbury 
Address Box _ Rupper A 
WANTED: Lathe-Cutting Equipment Black Rock Model 4A-4¢ 1H or 
j ilent Also Black Rock or Morris Trimmers witl ircular attachment 
\ddress Box R Rk AGt 
WANTED Drying Ove pproximate!l 7°x7°x7’ or 7°x7’x1l2’ (or vhat 
" ou with or without Gas Blower Unit Also Mill with Drive. Motor, 
Controls Address Box +, Rupeer AGt 
WANTED—Hydrauli Pre t ps t ur i B t 
Mixer, Mills, Cales r, Tubers ! condition Address Box 21( Rt k 
\ 
WANTED One 23 Royle tubing n hine in good operating ndition, 
or without gear reduction drive and motor Address AssociaTep RUBBER 
Propucts Company, Quakertown, Pennsylvania 
WANTED: New or used Tire Splitter Address Tue F.LintrKote Com- 
AN Morristowr New Jersey Attention: H. A. Berg 
WANTED: Golf Ball or other Ball Molds Address Box 2110, RuBeeEr 
AGE 
FOR SALE + pr Curved Finger Unglazed Porcelain Glove Forms, 
, length inches Address Box 2096, Rupper Act 


FOR SALE: 1—Thropp 15” x 30” Rubber Mill, complete, M.D.; 1—#3 


Allen Tuber, motor driven, complete; D& B 30” x two opening 
Hydrauli Press, steel heated platens, 12” diameter ram 1—24” x 24” 
Adamson, two opening Hydraulic Press with 10” ram; 2—24” x 24” Farrel, 
two opening Hydraulic Presses with 10” ram; 1—24” x 24” Thropp, tw 
pening, Hydraulic Press with 10” ram; 1—18” x 18” Birmingham two 


Holmes Rubber Cutter; 1—French 
Worthington Hydraulic Pump 1 x 6, 
8 x 13” Rubber Mill; 


pening, Hydraulic Press with 6” ram; 
Oil Hydropneumatic Accumulator; 
GPM 6000 pressure M.D.; 1—W & P Mixer; 


Stokes Rotary 32 punch Preform Press; 2—Hydraulic Presses, 20 x 20” 
Dry Powder Mixers; Pulverizers; Grinders, et: Send for complete list 
CONSOLIDATED Propucts Company, INnc., 14-19 Park Row, New York 7. N. Y 
FOR SALF Hydraulic Presses 600 ton Watson-Stillman double acting 
lownward ram, platen 24” x 24”; 1—36” 12” ram 200 ton all steel con 
truction; 2—20” x 20” 10” rams; 1—24” x 24” 6” ram 75 ton capacity; 
52” x 26” 14” ram 400 ton capacity; 1—75” x 54” 12” ram 100 ton 
ipacity; 2 x 15” 814” rams; 2—12” x 12” 7%” rams: 1—26” x 
”" 10” ram 100 ton capacity; 14% x 14” 5” ram 30 ton capacity; 
0” x 20” &” double acting upward ram; 20” x 20” 13” ram; 20” x 40” 
8” rams; 2 post 20” x 24” 16” ram 400 ton capacity; 2—20” x 18” 
0 ton capacity with pushbacks; 2—36” x 24” 250 ton capacity with 
ushbacks; 1—24” x 24” 200 ton capacity with pullbacks; 2 Laboratory 

ton capacity, 1—6” x 6”, 1—8” x 8”. Pumps: Robertson Triplex 

GPM 5000 Ibs.; HPM Triplex 1% GPM 2500 Ibs.; 4 plunger vertical 


6 GPM 2250 Ibs.; National Triplex 3 GPM 4000 Ibs.; Hele Shaw JLP 12 

+4 GPM 1200 Ibs.; Goulds Vertical Triplex 11 GPM 1250 Ibs.: HPM 1% 

GPM 2000 Ibs. on high, 16 GPM 400 Ibs. on low, V Belt Drive. Accumu 

tors, Mills, Calenders, Extruders, et Highest prices paid for your used 

equipment. UnNiversat HyprauLic MacHINery Company, 285 Hudson Street, 
y 


New York 


FOR SALE: 2 Used Hydraulic Presses 12” Ram, 36”x36” Platens. One 


has 4 openings, the other 6. Operated with 2,500 Ibs. water pressure, 80 Ibs. 
steam pressure 150 ton capacity Inspection invited NortH BERGEN 
Russer Merc. Company, North Bergen, N. J. Call Mr. Sacerdote, Union 


RUBBER AGE, MARCH, 1946 








RENFREW & KUFFLER 


Consulting Engineers 


DESIGN EXPERTS IN PLANT LAYOUT, AND 
ALL TYPES OF SPECIALIZED EQUIPMENT FOR 
THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


RENFREW & KUFFLER 


1201 Majestic Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 
Cadillae 1024 




















Our Rebuilding 


Process Remeves 

the Element of 

Risk by These Five 

Important Steps: 


1. INSPECTED 
. DISASSEMBLED 
. REBUILT 


2 
3 
4. MODERNIZED 
5. GUARANTEED 


Equipped to Furnish Complete Plants 
Our New Machines: 
MILLS 


L. ALBERT & SON 


OFFICES AND PLANTS BRAKES 
PRESSES 


TRENTON, N. J. ¢ CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ AKRON, OHIO CUTTERS 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. @ STOUGHTON, MASS. 


SUSAN GRINDERS 























( Directory of CONSULTANTS 
= 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 


Consultation and Technical Service 
Paper, Textile and Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals—Molded Specialties 


537 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING, PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 








SPACE AVAILABLE—Write for Rates 





PHILIP TUCKER CIDLEY 
Consulting Technologist—Research, physical testing, chemical analysis, 
formulae and product development. 

Fairhaven, Massachusetts 





THE JAMES F. MUMPER CO. 
Plant Engineering—New plants, alterations, rehabilitation, modernization. 
Maintenance and special equipment. Tool design. Plans, specifications, 
investigations and reports. Complete engineering for industry. 
313-14-15 Everett Bidg., Akron 8, Ohio 





R. R. OLIN LABORATORIES 
Rubber Technologist—Development and research in Natural Rubber, Syn- 
thetic Rubber and Plastics. Also chemicals and compounding materials used 
with these materials. 
P. O. Box 372 (Telephone HEmiock 3724) Akron 9, Ohio 





POWDERED MATERIAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


We specialize in evaluation of pigments and fillers in rubber, synthetic 
and thermoplastics. Particle size and Emmett-Brunauer surface area tests 
are the only reliable means of choosing your whitings, clays or other 
extruders 

11 Windsor Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 





FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering and medical staff with completely 
equipped laboratories are prepared to render you Every Form of Chemical 
Service. Ask for ‘‘The Consulting Chemist and Your Business”’. 


312 Washington Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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Stamford Neophax Vulcanized Oil 


(R28. VU. S& PAT. OFF.) 


For Use With Neoprene 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO 


STAMPORD 
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rs of Stamford “Factice’’ Vulcanized Oil Since 1900 


ER IR. (Beg. U. & Pat. Of.) 
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GET THE FULL STORY 
ON 
CLIMCO PROCESSING 


Illustrated booklet tells 
about Climco Liners 
and Linerette. Tells 
how to get better ser- 
vice from liners. Write 
for your copy now. 
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Get Perfect Separation at the bias cutter 
with CLIMCO PROCESSED 


LINERS 


Easy separation of stock and liner is all important at the bias 
cutter — for stock adhesions at that point mean time lost and extra 
expense. You can avoid such production headaches by using 
Climco Processed Liners that separate perfectly from the stock. 


In addition, Climco Processing adds greatly to the life of your 
liners, protects the stock, and preserves its tackiness. Rejects and 
stock losses due to gauge distortion are substantially reduced. 


Note in the illustration how the liners have been carefully rerolled 
after separation. This saves time in the long run because it 
eliminates a second rolling before the liner is used again. 


A trial of Climco Processed Liners will soon show you why so 
many rubber companies have standardized on Climco. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


$308 MAURICE AVENUE CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 





CLIMCO PROCESSED LINER: 


for Faster, Better Production at Lower Cost 
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